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The Rise of England's 
First Daily Newspaper 


BY MARVIN ROSENBERG 


During the 12 years of its publication under Sam Buckley, the 
London Daily Courant held closely to the statement of its aims 
published in the first issue of March 11, 1702. Dr. Rosenberg, 
an assistant professor of journalism at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has done extensive research on the files of the Courant. 





@ ALL EUROPE WAS IN A FERMENT 


when England’s first daily newspaper, 
the Daily Courant, appeared in London 
in the spring of 1702. Britain, com- 
mitted to the continental wars, had a 


passionate interest in cross-channel 
events, badly wanted regular reports of 
what was going on as far north as Rus- 
sia, where Swedish Charles XII’s in- 
volvement with the Czar was vital to 
the balance of power, down to the 
Spanish peninsula, where so many im- 
portant political and military battles 
were to be fought. The Daily Courant 
proposed to supply these reports, as 
quickly and as directly as possible. 


Moreover, the pioneer daily set out 
to be a news paper. Then, as now, the 
European rumor mills were at work, 
and the newsletters and dispatches that 
flowed into Britain were likely to reflect 
many special points of view. Communi- 
cations being what they were, it was 
even less possible then than now to 


winnow some truth, or even some con- 
sistency, from the helter-skelter of “in- 
formation” pouring in. Yet it was a 
common practice for each of the post- 
Restoration British newspapers to claim 
that what it alone printed was the gen- 
uine information about events of the 
world. The editor of the Daily Courant, 
in a refreshingly frank statement of 
aims, denied any special powers of ob- 
taining reliable news; instead he prom- 
ised only to convey all the dispatches 
he could get, and he put the whole re- 
sponsibility on the reader for judging 
what was printed. The “advertisement” 
of purpose, in the first issue,1 warned: 


It will be found from the Foreign 
Prints, which from time to time, as Oc- 
casion offers, will be mentioned in this 


? March 11, 1702. The whole of the Courant’s 
first number is reproduced in W. G. Bleyer, Main 
Currents in the History of American Journalism 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927), p. 
17. Dr. Rosenberg’s study is based upon a micro- 
film file. 
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Paper, that the Author has taken Care 
to be duly furnish’d with all that comes 
from Abroad in any Language. And for 
an Assurance that he will not, under 
Pretence of having Private Intelligence, 
impose any Additions of feign’d Cir- 
cumstances to an Action, but give his 
Extracts fairly and Impartially; at the 
beginning of each Article he will quote 
the Foreign Paper from whence ’tis 
taken, that the Publick, seeing from 
what Country a piece of News comes 
with the Allowance of that Govern- 
ment, may be better able to Judge of 
the Credibility and Fairness of the Re- 
lation: Nor will he take upon him to 
give any Comments or Conjectures of 
his own, but will relate only Matter of 
Fact; supposing other People to have 
Sense enough to make Reflections for 
themselves. 


During the paper’s publication by 
Sam Buckley (the period of this study, 
1702-14), while the Courant was still 
uncrippled by that corrupting Walpole 
influence which led to its extinction in 
1735, it held pretty closely to its stated 
purpose. This was the more unusual be- 
cause Buckley was not the original pub- 
lisher. One E. Mallet first brought out 
the Courant; but after six weeks, during 
which the paper was without the steady 
financial support Buckley was to get for 
it through advertising, the ownership 
changed hands. 


Mallet’s has remained only a passing 
name in the history of the period; but 
of Buckley, whose publishing enter- 
prises were to be many and fruitful, we 
know more, and that is mainly to his 
credit. The classic description of him 
comes from another bookman of the 
time, John Dunton: 


Mr. Buckley—he was Originally a 
Bookseller, but follows Printing. He is 
an excellent Linguist, understands the 
Latin, French, Dutch, and _ Italian 
Tongues; and is Master of a great deal 
of Wit. He prints the Daily Courant 
and Monthly Register (which I hear he 
translates out of the Foreign Papers 


himself). But I shant enlarge on his 
Character (for I never knew him) but 
will venture to say, as to his Morals he 
is, or should be, an Honest Man.? 


 THIs IS LESS COMPLIMENTARY THAN 
it sounds, for apart from the fact that 
Dunton relies on hearsay, and left- 
hands Buckley’s “character,” the de- 
scription comes at the lag-end of a 
series of comments on contemporary 
Stationers, most of whom—including 
Dunton himself—are described in much 
more glowing terms, and only one of 
whom is denounced. A better testimony 
to Buckley’s quality, at least as a news- 
man, is his Daily Courant itself. For 
instance, though Buckley was a Whig, 
he did not manipulate the news of the 
“Whig war” to favor his party, a fact 
his fellow-Whig Steele observed in a 
wry observation in the Tatler on the 
battle news being printed in England: 


° . That is the ingenious fraternity 
of which I have the honor to be an un- 
worthy member: I mean the news-writ- 
ers of Great Britain, whether Postmen 
or Postboys, or by what other name or 
title so ever dignified or distinguished. 
The case of these gentlemen is, I think, 
more hard than that of the soldiers, 
considering that they have taken more 
towns and fought more battles. They 
have been upon parties and skirmishes 
where our armies have lain still, and 
given the general assault to many a 
place when the besiegers were quiet in 
their trenches. They have made us mas- 
ters of several strong towns many 
weeks before our generals could do it, 
and completed victories when our great- 
est captains have been content to come 
off with a drawn battle. Where Prince 
Eugene has slain his thousands, Boyer 
{a French editor in England] has slain 
his ten thousands. This gentleman can, 
indeed, be rever enough commended 
for his courage and intrepidity during 
the whole war. He has laid about him 
with an inexpressible fury and, like the 


2John Dunton, The Life and Errors of John 
Dunton (London, 1705), p. 314. 
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offended Marius of ancient Rome, made 
such havoc among his countrymen as 
must be the work of two or three ages 
to repair. It must be confessed, the re- 
doubted Mr. Buckley has shed as much 
blood as the former, but I cannot for- 
bear saying (and I hope it will not look 
like envy) that we regard our brother 
Buckley as a kind of Drawcansir who 
spares neither friend nor foe, but gen- 
erally kills as many of his own side as 
the enemy’s.® 


Buckley’s editorial columns were de- 
voted almost entirely to foreign dis- 
patches, and with rare exceptions, to be 
discussed below, every issue was headed 
with one or more datelines indicating 
either the foreign capital from which 
reported events originated, or the name 
of the foreign newspaper from which 
news accounts were copied. The Cour- 
ant borrowed news wherever it was 
available: from nearby friendly coun- 
tries, when possible, and particularly 
from the Dutch newspapers, which are 
most frequently credited, but also from 
the very heart of the enemy, from Paris 
itself, when this was the only source of 
information. 


@ THE BIG RUNNING STORY WAS OF 
course the continental wars, and only 
rarely did the Courant fail to mention 
it. From all over Europe came back- 
ground stories on political and eco- 
nomic developments, reports of diplo- 
matic events and accounts of battles. 
Usually there was no attempt to pro- 
vide day-by-day continuity on a partic- 
ular story: thus the reports of Charles 
XII’s descent into Russia, his great de- 
feat, and his refuge in Turkey had to be 
pieced together by the reader from 
scattered dispatches. The style of the 
writing was widely varied, sometimes 
ponderous and cumbersome, as early 
eighteenth century prose could be, 
sometimes vivid and clear. 


* The Tatler, No. 18, May 21, 1709. 


Thus, from a newsletter on the fa- 
mous victory at Ramillies: 


The Cannon began to play at half an 
Hour past One, and continued on our 
Right Wing above 2 Hours, because the 
English who were in that Wing, were 
hindered by a Morass from charging 
the Enemy. On our Left Wing, where 
were the Dutch, the shock began be- 
tween the Horse after an Hours Can- 
nonading. The Enemy had their best 
Troops there; [our] blue Guards and 
Dopf’s Dragoons had to deal with the 
Troops of the [French] Kings House- 
hold, whom they broke; but at the same 
Time the French caused 3 of our other 
Squadrons to give Ground: That dis- 
order was soon remedied, by the Dan- 
ish Horse, and others that mov’d from 
our Right Wing to the Left; My Lord 
Duke repair’d thither likewise and kept 
with the Left Wing until the End of the 
Fight. .. 


The coverage of Ramillies is an in- 
teresting example of how the budget of 
news shaped the Courant’s presentation 
rather than the reverse. The battle took 
place on Thursday, May 23, 1706. The 
first report the Courant was able to 
print was an indirect one: the letter of 
congratulations from the States-General 
to Marlborough. It appeared Monday, 
May 27. The battle must have been 
known in England by then, but having 
no report of it, the Courant printed 
none; it was not until the next day, 
Tuesday, that the paper borrowed from 
the Amsterdam Gazette a long dis- 
patch, prefaced by: 


No particular Authentic Relation hav- 
ing yet been publish’d of the Battle of 
Ramillies; ‘tis hop’d the following ex- 
tract of a Letter, written near Brussels 
the 27 of May, from the Army of the 
Allies, will be the more acceptable to 
the Publick.® 


This was the only detailed account of 
the fight the Courant published. 


*May 28, 1706. 
5 Loc. cit 
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In the next year, the reports of the 
Allied disaster at faraway Almanza, in 
Spain, were even slower in coming. 
And when the Courant finally did pick 
them up, it did so directly from the hos- 
tile Paris papers which, both from prox- 
imity and because of the French vic- 
tory, were able to tell the story. The 
Courant’s only detailed report was a 
long reprint of the Paris Gazette’s tri- 
umphant account of the battle. It 
spared no details in describing the Al- 
lied rout; and no comparable stories 
were reprinted or manufactured in the 
Courant to give another side to the 
picture. 


While the foreign news was mainly 
concerned with war, this was not al- 
ways the case. Items which the editor 
considered of general importance, and 
even “feature” stories, found their way 
into the news page on war-quiet days. 
Thus Buckley reprinted a letter from 
Constantinople (via the Leiden Ga- 


zette) on a plague in Constantiniple;* 
and “An Extract of a Letter, written 
from Rome, concerning the famous 
Column of Oriental Granite Marble, 
lately dug up in the Gardens of the 
Fathers Missionaries?’ . . .” 


Y@ THE COURANT’S NEWS DISPATCHES 
were always presented on the front 
page of the single sheet, printed on 
both sides, which constituted the Lon- 
don edition of the newspaper. Though 
the back page was usually reserved for 
advertising—which included peculiar 
“local” news as we shall see—and 
hence was an obviously important 
source of revenue, important “news” 
often overflowed into it. It was not un- 
usual for half of the back page, and 
sometimes even more, to be used for 
dispatches on busy days. The mail edi- 


*Jan. 29, 1706. 
Jan. 26, 1706. 


tion of the Courant, described in ad- 
vertisements, was a kind of double 
newspaper: 

The News of every Post-Day’s Cour- 
ant is printed on the Back of the News 
of the Day before, upon a whole Sheet 
of Writing-Paper, a Blank being left for 
the Convenience of sending it by the 
Post, and may be had, for 2d. of Mr. 
Knaplock at the Angel in St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard; Mr. Lintott at the Mid- 
dle Temple Gate in Fleetstreet; Mr. 
Sare at Gray’s-Inn Gate in Holborn; 


and Mr. Buckley at the Dolphin in Lit- 
tle Britain. 


Rarely was the Courant editor able 
to vary the simple two-column, all-type 
makeup of his news pages; but occa- 
sionally he did use a kind of “art” for 
big events. When Cadiz was in the war 
news, the front page was enlivened with 
a line drawing of the Spanish port;® 
and news of big battles was sometimes 
accompanied by a chart of the battle 
line.® Infrequently the front page was 
opened up with a list of names of local 
notables or officials;'° or by a series of 
short news notes," but this was rare. 
Limited as he was by space, the editor 
ordinarily printed one sizable story on 
his front page; occasionally, when the 
news came in bits and pieces, he ran a 
series of bulletin-like items, or append- 
ed a few to his lead story. 

Only on most unusual occasions, 
when the news from abroad was scanty 
—and no local news was available of 
the kind the Courant could use—the 
news half of the paper would be turned 
over to the personal observation of the 
editor. He would then make the neces- 
sary excuses, conscious of the original- 
ly stated purpose of the periodical. 
Note, in the following opinion support- 
ing the “Whig war,” his use of Wal- 


* Sept. 12, 1702 (see illustration). 
* Sept. 12, 1703 (see illustration). 
” Aug. 17, 1703. 

See for instance Oct. 23, 1702. 





Numb. 126. 


The Daily Courant. 





Saturday , September 12. 1702. 





LONDON, Scgx. 13. 


HE Defcent of the Duke of Ormond in 
the Bay of Cadiz being the moft confide- 
vable Encerprize that the ith beve 
undertak-n abroad for this laft Hundred 
Tears; 14% cammee doubs but the Publick 

pid be better pleas'd with a Defcrigtion of thas Wand 
and City, which may be of fome afe for the clearer 
unde flanding of the Advice that is come already and 
what w fureler expected from thence; than with any 
thing that we could deaw out of che laft Foreign Prints 
gud NewsLetvers, even the’ we bad mes alitady 
given what w moft material in shem. 


"TH: Wand of C ADI lies between the Mouth 
of the River Gua ‘elguivir, and the Streights of 
Cilvaltar, on the Coat of Ancalufia: Wc is yoyn'd 
to the firm Land by a Bridge of 700 Paces long, 
call'd la Pucnte de Suaco: The Diftance between Port 


runs from the larger Part of the [end to the City : 
The Fort of Sc. Catherine which is taken by the 
Duke flands between Port $+. Mary and the Bay. 
There arc a great many Churches in Cadiz, which 
is well built, very rich, and full of Inhabicanrs, 
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The Order of Battle of the French Army commanded by the Marfhil de Willers, 
The MARSHAL DE VILLARS General. 


Lieutenant Generals. Mr. le Comrc du Bourg, M.dUilon, Mr. de Biff. 


Majors General. Mr.de Cayen, M. Tee, Mrat Chamarante, Maiz Canton, M.ds Mavenairee. 


Dallcron, de Bagnols, Berry, de Fors, Clrc, Moneron, Bligni, Bar, de Contans, Fomboifard. 
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Total 60 Squadrons, 50 Battalions, with zoo Huffars and 44 Pieces of Cannon, 


From the Leiden Gazette, dated Sept. 18. 

Trent, Auguft 30. Ic was for want of Ammuni- 
tions and Water that the Caftle of Arco furrendred 
fo foon to the French: For ove Bomb (ct fire vo 
their Magazine of Ammunitions, avd another quite 
gota cocue Ciftern in which their Warer was kept. 

he Garrifon cuntitting of 430 Men were made 
Pruoners of War, and are difpos'd into feveral Places 
inthe Milaneze. The Eremics have fince poffeisd 
themicives of Toblino on this fide the Sarca, and are 
at prefent encamp'd at Velani. But we are in no 
fear of their advancing hither, becaule the Adige is 
well guarded, and the Gencrals Vaubonne and Solari 
are at hand with their Troopsto orpote their paifage. 
We flatter our felves the Duke of Vendome will be 
oblig'd to return back, tecing thac the Elector of Ba- 
Varia is driven out of all Tyrol, that great Suc- 
cours are marching this way from the Puftcrhall, 
and that the Nobiiity and the Peafants, who are 
drawn together in great Numbers, are retolurcly 
determin'd to make the beit cefence they are 
alle. 

From the Amfterdam Gazetre, «tated Sept. 17. 

Milan, Auguft 27. Several Standards of the Im- 
“craiilts taken in Berfe!lo are brought hither, being 
wat wah a Guard of 30 Men commanded by an 


Officer of the Prince of Vaudem=nt’s Guards: They 
are hung up in our Cat's, “Phe hinyeriatitts fete 
Revere, and. the French entra. ch cncuvelses alucg 
the Scechia: here has no Acton pated beacon 
the two Armics. The Magutrares of fs Cure have 
tranfmitted a Memorial co the King of Srain, repre- 
fenting their Inabiity to fermi the Roal Anny 
with Provifions, as has lwen demaraied of them. 
From the Leiden Gazette, dated Ser. 13. 

Colegne, Sepe. 11. We are inform’d that they con- 
tinue co forward with utmoft diligence the Prepara- 
tions made at Duifildorp fur the Reception of the 
Archduke of Auftria; that a new Orfcra is getting 
ready to divert hin) auring the fhort time he is like to 
flay there 5 and tha: the Maguitiicent Yache which is 
hitting up to carry his Highs.cis to Holland is as good 
as fintth'd. They wrive from rhe Motelle.that fume dass 
ago a new Governuur arriv'd at Luxcmburg.h:s meft 
Chriftian Majefty rot thinking fit to corre the 
Count d’Aurol any longer with the Command of that 
Place, tho’ he has coairucd kim in the gercral Go- 
veroment of the Prost: vv. 

They write from Pars of she 92h of this Month, 
that 2 or'3 days before the Diamord. found or beard 
the Detch Men cr War taken fome ume fizee by 
Monficur de Cocticgon en the Coait of lerugs', 

wers 


(Reduced from actual page size, 6% in. by 11 in.) 
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pole’s now-veteran phrase, “balance of 
power.” 


The Army of the Allies being but 
newly separated and march’d into Win- 
ter Quarters, I take the Opportunity, 
while all the Actions of the Campaign 
are fresh in the Memory of those who 
mind the Course of Publick Affairs, and 
while the Delay of the foreign Mails 
gives me a Respite from the common 
Talk of this Paper, to offer some gen- 
eral Observations on the present State 
of War. 

The Vigor and Animosity with which 
the two Adverse Parties act, plainly 
shew, that they are both absolutely con- 
vine’d ’tis for the last time they are 
contending for the greatest Cause in 
which Europe was ever (so immediately 
and inevitably) interested, namely, on 
the one Hand for universal Dominion, 
on the other for restoring the House of 
Austria to their just rights, or in other 
Words, for a Balance of the chief Pow- 
ers of Christendom. And I look upon 
this last Campaign to have truly tried 
(humanly speaking and with due Rev- 
erence for divine Providence) the 
Strength of both Parties, and to have 


clearly prov’d the Superiority to be hap- 


pily and solidly on the Side of the Al- 
lies.12 


Or the editor might decide that the 
problem was not too little news, but too 
much too doubtful and confused. He 
might then, in rare cases, offer some- 
thing clearly labeled opinion, thus: 


In my former I have given what Oc- 
curr’d to me most material in the pub- 
lick Advices which came by the last 
Mails, relating to the several Parts of 
the War of the Allies against France. 
As for the Affairs of the North, no Al- 
teration of any Consequence is yet 
made in them; and what Occurrences 
have Pass’d, are too variously and con- 
tradictorily related in those Advices, to 
be represented distinctly and with any 
tolerable Warrant of Truth; and there- 
fore I chuse to let them lye in their 
present Confusion and Obscurity, till a 
little more Time unfolds them in a bet- 


3 Jan. 7, 1709. 


ter Light. I shall proceed to present the 
Publick with some Pieces brought cover 
by these Mails; and in the first Place 
with the following Translation (which 
will fill two Courants besides this). The 
Original is printed at the Hague: ‘tis 
(in my poor Opinion) well written in 
the main, and deserves the Reader’s At- 
tention; but I take leave to hint, that he 
will do well to suspend his judgement 
on any part till he has the whole before 
him.18 
Yl SOMETIMES THE EDITOR COULD NO% 
restrain himself from a little interpre- 
tation and evaluation of his dispatches. 
One of the rare examples was this one, 
involving an enemy propaganda tech- 
nique: 

The Publick are sufficiently informed 
in general, that the Enemy have made 
great use of Religion to keep up the 
Duke of Anjou’s interest in Spain but 
perhaps few imagine they could de- 
scend to such pitiful Methods as the 
following Piece (taken from the last 
Paris Mercure) shews they have prac- 
tis’d.24 

There follows an account of how an 
image of the Holy Virgin broke out in- 
to sweat and tears—of compassion— 
when the Allies took Alicant. 
Sometimes the respect for the reader 
indicated in the Courant’s first “adver- 
tisement” seems rather to be missing. 
Considering the editor’s somewhat lofty 
and highhanded attitude toward his 
public as expressed in another editorial, 
one wonders indeed how he managed 
to restrain himself from much more 
frequent essays into opinion-forming: 

During the Want of Foreign News, I 
shall take the Freedom to offer some 
plain and serious Thoughts on publick 
Affairs, to the Consideration of such 
Persons as have not yet wholly ban- 


ished from their Minds all the Dictates 
of Nature and common Sense.15 


8 Oct. 6, 1709. 
% Jan. 6, 1706. 
15 Sept. 24, 1709. 
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The conspicuous scarcity of news in 
the Courant from London itself, and 
the peculiar character of that which did 
appear, indicates that the editor was 
fearful of the official reprisal, and was 
wary of printing reports of non-official 
local events about which he was unable 
or unwilling to check. All of the big 
local stories were formal in nature, 
dealing with appointments, lotteries, 
names of city councilmen, members of 
parliament or similar matters and they 
were without the generous background 
detail of the foreign dispatches. For a 
while, at the middle of the decade, a 
few stock exchange reports were print- 
ed, but this did not remain a steady 
practice. Perhaps, besides his fear of the 
government, the editor was discouraged 
in use of local news by the unreliabil- 
ity of what came to him, and the dan- 
ger that this could easily be discovered, 
as the following example will suggest. 
From time to time he included reports 
of deaths, though with no apparent sys- 
tem; on December 10, 1706 he unfor- 
tunately reported, under that dateline: 


Sir Salathiel Lovel, Recorder of this 
City, is Dead. 


The next day he had to add: 


The Report of the Death of Sir Sala- 
thiel Lovel, proves false. 


Only one category of news within 
Britain itself could be counted on fairly 
regularly: that from the ports of the 
island. This was of course tied in close- 
ly with the war itself, for to the ports 
came captive and damaged ships, and 
news of sea engagements, and informa- 
tion of commercial value. And of 
course the news from these centers eas- 
ily attached itself to the foreign dis- 
patches which came through on the 
way to the Courant; it was ready at 
hand if the editor needed short items to 
fill out his pages, and he was not re- 


sponsible for its veracity, nor could he 
easily be corrected if it was wrong— 
two dangers present in his reporting of 
London events. 


News about England generally from 
within the country was the exception. 
In late November 1703, for instance, a 
savage storm swept across parts of the 
island, and reports of it began to filter 
into the newspaper from various places 
soon after. But they were always brief, 
never lead items; yet the importance of 
the story may be judged by two adver- 
tisements that subsequently appeared in 
the Courant. One, on December 5, a 
week after the storm began, asked sev- 
eral times over for volunteer accounts 
of the disaster for a book under prepa- 
ration, and the book itself was adver- 
tised on the following Saturday: 


This day is publish’d An Exact Re- 
lation of the same Dreadful Tempest, 
Or a Faithful Account of the most Re- 
markable Disasters which happen’d on 
that Occasion: The Places where, and 
Persons Names who suffered by the 
same, In City and Country; The Num- 
ber of Ships, Men and Guns, that were 
lost, the miraculous Escapes of several 
Persons from the Dangers of the Ca- 
lamity both by Sea and Land, Faith- 
fully collected by an Ingenious Hand, 
to preserve the Memory of so Terrible 
a Judgment. Sold by A. Baldwin at the 
Oxford-Arms in Warwick-lane.'® 


The Courant had long since gone on to 
world affairs, leaving the roundup of 
the story to the fast book publishers. 


Y BUT THOUGH LOCAL NEWS WAS DEF- 
initely not the stock in trade of the 
Courant’s editorial side, the paper does 
yield rich items of human interest con- 
cerning life in London, and of the 
everyday hopes, needs and troubles of 
the Londoners. To find these, we have 
only to turn to the back page and ex- 


Dec. 11, 1703. 
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plore the fascinating world of the ad- 
vertisements. 

The advertising side of the Courant 
is worth a discussion of its own, and 
this is now in preparation, but some- 
thing should be said here about the 
character and development of the com- 
mercial notices. The paper’s early ad- 
vertising seems to have been directed 
at the literate person who was, presum- 
ably, sober and industrious enough to 
be interested in the serious diet of inter- 
national news offered on the front page. 
This estimate of the calibre of reader- 
ship was probably a pretty sound one. 
Samuel Johnson wrote of the period 
immediately preceding: 

To read then was not a general 
amusement; neither traders, nor often 
gentlemen, thought themselves  dis- 
graced by ignorance. The women had 
not then aspired to literature, nor was 
every house supplied with a closet of 
knowledge . . Of [those] who read 
for pleasure or accomplishment, and 
who buy the numerous products of 


modern typography, the number then 
was comparatively small.17 


But even in the select audience which 
did make up the Courant’s market there 
were—the publisher was soon to dis- 
cover—human beings who were prof- 
itable targets for advertisers of vanity, 
frivolity and magic medicines. By the 
end of the first year the first notices of 
these kinds had begun to appear; by the 
end of the decade, the advertising page 
was packed with offers of consumers’ 
goods, medical services, prepared medi- 
cines and beauty lotions, stock and in- 
surance Offers. 

It was Sam Buckley who made the 
Courant pay with advertising. For the 
first months under Buckley’s manage- 
ment the ads were heavy paragraphs 
mainly about books, sermons and other 


17Samuel Johnson, The Lives of the Poets 
(London, 1788), p. 194. 


offerings of cultural or economic im- 
provement. Then the paper decided to 
advertise for advertisers, and a notice 
appeared telling where advertisements 
would be accepted. It was soon there- 
after that the hucksters of the day be- 
gan to announce their wares on the 
Courant’s back page, in a prose so pur- 
ple and all-promising that it puts mod- 
ern efforts to shame; and before long 
space was at such a premium that the 
Courant reduced the size of its type to 
get more notices in. As one example of 
the product advertising, consider the 
following: 


The Famed Beautifying Secret, ex- 
perienc’d these 20 years, and admir’d by 
all that use it, being no Deceit but a 
real Beautifier, as acknowledg’d lately 
under the Hands of divers Persons of 
repute, it making the Face and Skin so 
surprisingly white, soft and Smooth, as 
that those that have us’d it, have been 
even the Wonder of the World, for the 
Exquisite Beauty and Fairness it has 
given them, no Cosmetick, Wash, Wa- 
ter, Powder, or other thing whatsoever 
being ever found to come near it; it 
takes away Wrinkles, hides even old Age 
it self; renders those Amiable that are 
disfigur’d with the Small Pox, perfectly 
removes Yellowness, Tanning, Freckles, 
Spots, Pimples, Redness, Scurf Mor- 
phew, and thoroughly changing the Skin 
tho’ never so foul or defil’d, into an 
absolute and durable Whiteness, and yet 
is nothing of Mercury or Paint, but a 
liquor of a pleasing scent, as clear and 
harmless as fair Water, as manifestly 
appears by the printed Directions. It 
also immediately heals Chopt Lips and 
Hands, whitening the latter to admira- 
tion: if rub’d about the Eyes, wonder- 
fully strengthens the Sight and Optick 
Nerves; drop’d in the Ears, mix’d with 
Whitewine, makes the best Gargle in 
the World to sweeten the Breath, whiten 
the Teeth, Cure the Scurvy in the Gums 
and Toothache, rubbing it among the 
Hair prevents its shedding, makes it 
grow thick, and in time changes Red 
Hair into Light Brown; mix’d with the 
Lather in shaving the head and face 
makes the Razor go mighty easie, and 
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admirably comforts the Brain and pre- 
vents taking Cold; and is an excellent 
Remedy for Palsies, Pains and Aches, 
Cramps & ec. All which it truly per- 
forms, if us’d according to the Direc- 
tions, it having no more Virtues ascrib’d 
to it than what are really inherent. To 
be had only at Mr. Vareen’s a Book- 
seller at the Sign of Seneca’s Head near 
Somerset-house in the Strand. Price 5s 
the Bottle.18 


Yi MINGLED WITH THE ADVERTISE- 
ments of goods and services were oth- 
ers which are more the concern of this 
paper, since they conveyed the kind of 
information which makes up so much 
of local news budgets in modern news- 
papers: crime, divorce, scandal. The 
editors of the late 17th and early 18th 
centuries were paid to print this infor- 
mation, a fact which their modern 
counterparts can hardly regard without 
a tinge of envy; particularly since the 
writers of the notices often included 
spicy and sensational information. The 
Courant editor must have been shrewd 
enough to recognize that this kind of 
advertising would attract new readers 
and add to the reading interest of his 
usual public, sober and literate as it 
might be. A distinguished contempo- 
rary, Mr. Addison, confessed in his 
Tatler, 


It is my Custom in a Dearth of News 
to entertain myself with those Collec- 
tions of Advertisements that appear at 
the End of all our publick Prints. These 
I consider as Accounts of News from 
the little World, in the same Manner 
that the foregoing Parts of the Paper 
are from the Great. . . .19 


Thus, the following revealing domes- 
tic story (note the inclusion of the 
worn phrase “abandoned her Husband’s 
Bed and Board,” that survived as stand- 
ard in these notices right up to modern 
times, when a legal barrage from indig- 


% Nov. 10, 1703. 
* The Tatler, No. 224, Sept. 14, 1710. 


nant, independent womanhood began to 
drive it from the press) : 


Whereas Elizabeth Somerton, Wife of 
Edward Somerton of Westminster Gent. 
(who was the Widow of the late Rich- 
ard Manning Minister of Chargrove in 
Oxfordshire deceas’d) hath abandoned 
her said Husband’s Bed and Board for 
several Weeks last past, without any 
just Cause or Reason, and stroules 
abroad with such Company as are not 
fitting for her to Consort with: And al- 
though she has been invited by her said 
Husband, both by Letters and by Mes- 
sages, to return, hath positively denied 
so to do. These are therefore to certify 
all Persons whatsoever, that they for- 
bear to harbor or give her any trust 
either in Money, Goods, or any sort of 
dealing with her upon account of her 
said Husband; And if they do, he will 
not pay nor allow any sort of Satisfac- 
tion for the same, from the Time she 
continues in her Unlawful and Scandal- 
ous Course of Life.?° 


Not only could the editor charge for 
printing this kind of “news”; he could 


reap additional profits from printing 
advertisements answering such adver- 
tisements. Thus: 


Whereas, the following malicious, 
false and scandalous advertisement hath 
been of late privately contrived, printed 
and dispersed in and about London, viz. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Whereas a sentence of Divorce has 
pass’d against Frances Deye, at the suit 
of John Deye her Husband, in the High 
Court of Delegates, on the 19th of May 
last, upon a Pretense of a Fact of Adul- 
tery, suggested to be sworn against her 
by one Margaret Collins, a Person of 
very Lewd and dissolute life and Con- 
versation, and who now stands indicted 
for Perjury in that very Cause, together 
with one Joseph Goodale, a Proctor in 
Doctors Commons, who also stands in- 
dicted for knowingly, filthily, malici- 
ously, fraudulently, and deceitfully 
framing, drawing, writing, signing, and 
rendering his Hand as a Notary Pub- 


* Sept. 8, 1703. 
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lick, attesting a certain false writing, as 
if the said Margaret Collins had been 
sworn a witness, in the said Cause, who 
in Truth had never been sworn nor 
taken any Oath, to give her testimony 
in the said Cause, the Bills of Indict- 
ments being found against them, by the 
Grand Jury at Guild-Hall, on Monday, 
the Fourth day of this instant Decem- 
ber. 

If any Person therefore shall so far 
discover the Author or Printer of the 
said Advertisement, as to affect them by 
a legal and due Proof thereof, provided 
they are of good Substance, Joseph 
Goodale of Doctors Commons promis- 
eth for the Discovery of the Author ten 
Guineas, and for the Printer Five Guin- 
eas, upon Proof to be made as afore- 
said. Which Author and Printer Mr. 
Goodale engageth to prosecute with ef- 
fect, or upon discontinuance to pay the 
Rewards aforesaid.21 


¥@ DISAPPEARANCES WERE A STAPLE OF 
the advertisements: runaway servants, 
white and colored, desertions from the 
services, and sometimes simple reports 
of people going off in a huff, or “in dis- 
gust,” or in search of adventure. The 
latter are often quite touching; what a 
hue and cry of newspaper features 
might be set off in the modern press, 
for instance, by this item: 


A little slim fair hair’d handsome 
English Boy, who speaks French very 
well, between 11-12 Years of Age, with 
a sad-colour coarse Kersey Coat trim’d 
with flat new gilded Brass buttons, with 
a whitish Callamance Waistcoat with 
round Plate Silver Buttons, and a little 
Silver Edging to his Hat, with fine white 
Worsted rowl’d Stockings, and with Sil- 
ver Plate Buttons to his sad-colour 
Sagathy Stuff Britches, went away from 
School on Thursday the 6th instant, 
supposed to be gone towards Wapping, 
Rotherit, Greenwich or Gravesent, he 
having been near the Thames-side ask- 
ing for a Master to go to Sea. Whoever 
secures and brings the Child to Mr. 
Holmes Victualler at the Black-Boy and 
Trumpet at St. Catherine’s by the Tow- 


Jan. 30, 1705. 


er, shall receive half a Guinea reward 
and Charges.?? 


The crime news, like the marital 
trouble news, was paid for by the ag- 
grieved party. The notices usually de- 
scribed a theft, and when a description 
of the thief was available, it was of- 
fered in detail that pictured the villain 
effectively and, to our later eyes, pic- 
turesquely. Note, too, the mysterious 
suggestion at the end of the kind of 
underworld dealings familiar in Gay’s 
Beggars Opera: 


Whereas a little thin fair Man, with a 
Double-breasted brown, Camlet-Coat 
trim’d with black Buttons and holes, a 
Scar upon the Upper lip sealed over, 
pitted with the Small Pox, a light Wigg, 
Lac’d Hat and gilt hilted Sword, came 
to the Dwelling-house of Mr. Robert's 
in Beauford Buildings in the Strand the 
16th Instant at 11 a Clock in the Morn- 
ing, and stole from thence a Gold 
Watch and Chain with a Gold Seal with 
3 Rams Heads; the Watch hath Charles 
Gritton writ on the Dial-Plate, with a 
little Gold Chain to secure the outside 
Case. If offer’d to be sold or pawn’d, 
pray stop it, and you shall have 5 Guin- 
eas Reward; if sold or pawn’d your 
Money again; or if brought to Mrs. 
Harts Coffee-house over against the 
End of Catharine-street in the Strand, 5 
Guineas Reward, and no Questions 
asked, or any further Notice ever taken; 
but if not brought by the 26 instant Mr. 
Roberts is willing to comply with the 
proposal in the Letter sent to him sign’d 
W. M.?8 


In this case, the Courant was even 
provided with a paid follow story. Soon 
after, another notice appeared that be- 
gan with the same description of the 
man, but changed when it came to the 
item of the watch to give the latest 
developments. 


. . . the watch he sold to Mr. Griffith, 
a Goldsmith in Tooky-Street, South- 


72 Nov. 12, 1707. 
% Nov. 22, 1709. 
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wark, the same day for 23£ 10s and 
wrote his Name to the Receipt Wm. 
Johnson, and said he liv’d at Mr. Sher- 
wood’s in Albemarle street, and was to 
be spoke with every Day at Man’s Cof- 
fee house; a Man being with him to 
vouch this, who wrote his name to the 
Receipt, as a Witness, Isaac Peters. If 
the Chain or Seal be sold or pawned 
you shall have your money again, or 
whoever shall apprehend the Thief, so 
as he be Convicted (Mr. Roberts being 
a Witness that can Swear to the Man) 
shall receive 10 Guineas Reward; or if 
the Party who wrote the Letter, dated 
the 1st Instant will appear and make out 
what he saith therem, he shall receive 
of Mr. Roberts for such his discovery 
the 15 Guineas required. Note, the Per- 
son hath since been seen in an old light 
Camlet Coat trim’d with Black, a dark 
Wig with a Black Bag to it, and a Lac’d 
Hat, and pretends to be a Frenchman.*4 


@ THIS, THEN, WAS THE EARLY COUR- 
ant. It tried hard to be a paper“... . 
duly furnish’d with all that comes from 
Abroad in any Language.” The editor 
did not vouch for his “news”; in fact 


he specifically charged the reader with 
responsibility for judging the bias that 
was likely to lie in it, and only infre- 
quently, as we have seen, was he unable 
to resist a declaration of his own opin- 
ion. By modern standards he might 
well have interpreted more, and so have 
given the news more meaning; but in 
his own time he recognized the greater 
danger of using and shaping the news 
for special purposes. To finance this 
paper, and free it from the usual polit- 
ical control, he developed a lively ad- 
vertising page, full of local news, that 
must have brought him readers as well 
as revenue. Of honesty in the advertise- 
ment of popular consumers’ goods 
there was little, of imagination much; 
it was well for Buckley that there was 
no Federal Trade Commission to ques- 
tion his advertisers. Thus he made a 
going enterprise of the first English 
paper to bring “news” to its readers 
every weekday and Saturday. 


* Dec. 22, 1709. 





“Looking out from a free country it is not easy to tell just where the 
war starts against a free press. Nor is it easy for the citizen of a free land 
to understand how far a people without independent newspapers, without 
freedom of speech, without free broadcasting, without newspapers or mag- 
azines or books from abroad, may acquire a withered, one-sided point of 
view. That people knows only certain facts, and even those facts are twist- 
ed. The officially-bought and officially-kept press publishes only that news 
which suits its masters. Instead of a tonic, that press is a narcotic poison. 

“But one day the body rejects the poison. Let me explain that hopeful 
statement in what you may regard as a rather pessimistic quarter of an 
hour. I know of one independent newspaper which was murdered, slowly 
strangled to death. Its officially-kept successor is not read by more than 
one-tenth of the public which used to read the paper. The nine-tenths dif- 
ference, I think, is a tribute to the public. Although that public has not 
seen your University library, they must know the meaning of its inscrip- 
tion: 

“*You shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
—ALBERTO GAINZA Paz, in address at dedication of new Journalism Build- 
ing, University of Texas, Oct. 31, 1952. 











Conflict-Cooperation Content 
Of Five American Dailies 


BY EDWARD R. CONY 


The common charge that the press reports society as if it were a 
“lawless jungle’ does not appear to be substantiated by this 
analysis of papers studied by the author for his M. A. thesis in 
journalism at Stanford University. Mr. Cony is now on the 
news staff of the Portland Oregonian. 





V> MANY SOCIAL SCIENTISTS HAVE CRIT- 
icized the American press for its con- 
cern with conflict situations. They 
maintain that in concentrating on the 
reporting of conflict, the papers distort 
reality. They say that instead of mirror- 
ing human affairs as they are, the news- 
papers present society as a lawless jun- 
gle. For instance, one critic says: 


The English newspapers publish crime 
news in the form of brief factual state- 
ments. The American crime news is 
much more colorful and detailed. . . . 
Because nothing is said about the mil- 
lions of persons who lead a consistently 
law-abiding life, the impression is cre- 
ated that crime is the customary mode 
of life. 


This study is an attempt to investi- 
gate the hypothesis that newspapers 
emphasize conflict to the extent that 
reality is twisted out of shape and a 
false picture of society as a jungle is 
presented to the reader. 


THE METHOD 
General news stories of a relational 
nature were analyzed. A _ relational 


1E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology 
(New York: Lippincott Company, 1947), p. 184. 
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story is one whose main concern is a 
report on the activities of human be- 
ings, as individuals and in groups, when 
these activities bring them into contact 
with other human beings or groups in 
situations that (1) produce conflict be- 
tween them, (2) result in cooperation 
between them, or (3) expose them to a 
common fate. 

Conflict, cooperation, and common 
fate—these are the three major classifi- 
cations into which all relational stories 
have been divided. 

Five papers were selected for study. 
This, of course, is too small a number 
to provide a cross-section of the Amer- 
ican press. An effort was made, how- 
ever, to choose papers that represent 
different types of newspapers. The five 
papers are the San Francisco Examiner, 
the San Francisco News, the Chicago 
Sun-Times, the San Francisco Chron- 
icle and the Christian Science Monitor. 

Six issues of each paper were ana- 
lyzed. The dates of the issues, all for 
1952, are as follows: Monday, March 
24; Tuesday, April 1; Wednesday, April 
9; Thursday, April 17; Friday, April 
25; Saturday, May 3. 
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The study was confined to the gen- 
eral news stories of a relational nature 
which appeared in these issues. Omitted 
were (1) headlines, (2) editorial page 
matter, (3) all news in the specialized 
departments—women’s page, sports, 
financial page, etc., (4) stories under 
two column inches in length. 

A sample of five of the 30 issues re- 
vealed that the relational news stories 
amounted to 85.9 percent of all the 
general news in those issues. Only 14.1 
percent of the general news was made 
up of non-relational stories and stories 
of less than two inches. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

Principle of Classification—Catego- 
ries were set up on an a priori basis to 
cover all news content that could be 
considered relational. The categories 
were designed to be mutually exclusive. 
As a practical matter, however, sub- 
jective judgments had to be made fre- 
quently in the classifying of news con- 
tent. 

For instance, a paragraph about a 
school board’s decision to eliminate 
segregation could conceivably fit into 
any one of three categories: (1) co- 
operation between government and oth- 
er groups, (2) cooperation in the field 
of education, or (3) cooperation in 
race relations. 

This problem was handled by classi- 
fying the paragraph in the category 
that covers the dominant theme of the 
paragraph as measured by its impact 
upon the reader. This kind of judgment 
is obviously a subjective one. 

Conflict Stories and Cooperation 
Stories—Stories in these categories 
were analyzed in two different ways. 
First, the volume of cooperation and 
conflict was measured by counting the 
number of paragraphs devoted to each 
(a few paragraphs were non-relational 
and were omitted in the measurement 


of volume). This count by paragraph 
was distributed among five major areas 
of conflict and cooperation. The areas 
are: (1) Economic, (2) Political, (3) 
Governmental, (4) Social, and (5) In- 
ternational. 

Secondly, the story as a whole was 
analyzed to determine the order of co- 
operation or conflict. It should be made 
clear at this point that in the first in- 
stance (the measure of volume) the 
paragraph was used as the unit of 
measurement and that the dominant 
theme in the paragraph determined 
whether it fell into an area of conflict 
or of cooperation. 

In the second instance, however, the 
story as a whole became the unit of 
measurement, and the dominant theme 
of the story determined whether it was 
classified under the appropriate order 
of conflict or of cooperation. 

What is meant by the order of con- 
flict? Order is a specification of the na- 
ture of the occurrence. For instance, a 
story about Senator McCarthy—one, 
let us say, in the general area of polit- 
ical conflict—might fall into any one of 
the three orders of conflict: (1) acts 
not sanctioned by law, (2) acts within 
the law directed against another group 
or individual, (3) expressions of dis- 
agreement, mistrust, dislike; threats of 
retaliation; predictions of trouble or 
conflict. 


There has been a previous mention 
of the five major areas of conflict and 
cooperation. These should be described. 

1. Economic—This 
conflict and cooperation that (1) oc- 


area includes 


curs within or between economic 
groups and (2) is primarily economic 
in nature. As an example, below are 
three paragraphs classified as economic 
conflict, subdivision (c): conflict be- 
tween business and government, and/or 
labor and government. 
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The Wage Stabilization Board was re- 
ported today to have recommended that 
the controversial union shop arrange- 
ment be set up for two big aircraft com- 
panies, Boeing and Douglas. 

A similar WSB recommendation in 
the steel industry dispute has stirred up 
sharp controversy. 

The president of the Douglas Aircraft 
Corp., Donald W. Douglas, today said 
his Company has no intention of per- 
mitting a union shop in its plants.” 

At times, of course, governmental 
actions in the field of business are not 
primarily economic in nature. These 
actions are excluded here. 

2. Political—Political conflict and 
cooperation could be a very broad area. 
Here, however, it has been set up as a 
rather narrow one. 

The term “politics” suggests its limit 
—“playing politics” may be even more 
descriptive if we use the phrase to mean 
party activity in campaigns and elec- 
tions, in legislative bodies and in the 
executive branch of government. 

Presidential hopefuls and their ad- 
herents generated most of the political 
conflict and cooperation reported in 
this sample of the press taken some 
three months before the nominating 
conventions of the two major parties. 
Congress, however, also was respon- 
sible for considerable space devoted to 
this area. It too seemed to work with an 
eye on the November elections. A few 
campaign issues were a third source of 
material for the political category. 

3. Governmental—This area im- 
pinges upon the political category from 
one side just as the economic category 
does from another. All conflict and co- 
operation within government at any 
level within the nation—local, state or 
federal—falls within its scope unless 
the matter is tied very definitely to 
“politics” as defined above. 


2 San Francisco Chronicle, April 17, 1952, p. 4. 


Subdivision (b)—conflict and coop- 
eration between government and other 
groups—and subdivision (c)—conflict 
and cooperation between government 
and individuals—may require some ex- 
planation. They are both residual clas- 
sifications. They take in only such mat- 
ter (to which government is a party) 
as is not included within the areas of 
economic, political, social or interna- 
tional conflict and cooperation. 

For example, the dispute between 
the federal government and the steel 
industry is classified as economic con- 
flict rather than as conflict between 
government and other groups. Similar- 
ly, criminal trials come within the 
scope of social conflict (subdivision 
(f), see below) rather than within the 
area of conflict designated as conflict 
between government and individuals. 

4. Social—The scope of this area is 
indicated with some accuracy by the 
listing of the nine subdivisions: 

(a) the field of education 

(b) the area of human welfare 
(c) personal relations 

(d) family relations 

(e) the problems of juveniles 
(f) the field of crime 

(g) science and the professions 


(h) the field of race relations 
(i) the field of values 


Subdivision (i) includes cooperation 
and conflict in religion, in ethical and 
moral values, in political and _philo- 
sophical values. Here is an example: 


To the average German, the idea of 
building up a democracy and a military 
force at the same time appears very 
strange, for in his thinking the terms 
“military” and “militaristic” are so often 
synonymous. And he certainly is con- 
vinced that in view of his country’s his- 
tory during the past century that the 
struggle between the civilian’s and the 
soldier’s outlook will start again with re- 
armament.’ 


* Christian Science Monitor, May 3, 1952, p. 3. 
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TABLE | 


Stories and Paragraphs Devoted to Conflict, Cooperation 
and Common Fate 





Classification 


Stories 
Number % 


Paragraphs 
Number % 





Conflict 
Cooperation 
Common Fate 


33.1 6518 56.1 
42.5 4480 38.5 
4.4 627 5.4 


100.0 


11,625 100.0 





5. International—This area covers 
situations in which more than one na- 
tion is involved. It does not include 
internal strife in another country in 
which only citizens of that country 
take part. 


Common fate stories—Stories in this 
minor category—only 58 of 1,322 sto- 
ries came within its scope—were treat- 
ed differently from stories in the two 
major classifications, conflict and coop- 


eration. 


If the story was primarily one of 
common fate, then all paragraphs with- 
in it were credited to the common fate 
category. There are four areas of com- 
mon fate: (1) disasters of nature, (2) 
fires and explosions, (3) transportation 
accidents, (4) miscellaneous. 


Disasters of nature include storms 
and their consequences. Fires and ex- 
plosions were limited to those not 
caused by acts of nature or by trans- 
portation accidents. 


Each common fate story is also clas- 
sified by the order of common fate. 
There are three orders: (1) men hurt 
or killed, (2) men exposed to great 
danger, (3) men exposed to minor 
danger. 


(> THE FIGURES IN TABLE 1 REVEAL 
that the amount of conflict exceeds the 
amount of cooperation by 10.6 percent 


if measured by the story and by 17.6 
percent if more significantly measured 
by the paragraph, and that the amount 
of space devoted to common fate is 
very small, only about 5 percent. 

By themselves these figures are inter- 
esting but not too meaningful. We have 
no way of knowing to what extent they 
reflect the actual amount of conflict, 
cooperation and common fate occur- 
ring daily in our society. A comparison 
of the five papers, however, does yield 
this information: On the same days 
each of the five papers devoted a dif- 
ferent proportion of space to each of 
the three relational categories. Table 2 
furnishes this information. 

The Chicago Sun-Times reported the 
least conflict, proportionately, only 47 
percent, and the most cooperation, 
46.7 percent—for all practical purposes 
an equal amount of space for the two 
categories. The San Francisco Exam- 
iner stood at the other end of the scale 
reporting proportionately the most con- 
flict, 62.3 percent, and the least coop- 
eration, 31.4 percent. 

It is possible that the difference in 
the relative amounts of cooperation and 
conflict in the two papers is the result 
of the difference in location. Perhaps 
there is less conflict and more coopera- 
tion in Chicago than in San Francisco. 

A look at the figures for the San 





Conflict-Cooperation Content of Five Dailies 


TABLE 2 


Paragraphs Devoted to Conflict, Cooperation and Common Fate 
in Each of the Five Papers 





Classification Total Sun-Times 


Monitor News Chronicle Examiner 





11,625 
56.1 
38.5 

5.4 


1706 
47.0 
46.7 

6.3 


Conflict 
Cooperation 
Common Fate ... 


100.0 


1918 
53.1 
44.9 

2.0 


2111 
52.2 
40.8 

7.0 


2763 
59.7 
35.4 

4.9 


3127 
62.3 
31.4 

6.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 





Francisco News makes this possibility 
seem unlikely. The News’ conflict and 
cooperation percentages, 52.2 and 40.8 
respectively, are closer to those of the 
Chicago paper 1,800 miles distant than 
to those of the Examiner whose news 
room is two blocks away. 


Table 3 indicates the distribution of 
the conflict and cooperation paragraphs 
by the areas of conflict and coopera- 
tion. 

The largest amount of conflict was in 
the social area with 38.9 percent, the 
smallest in the governmental area with 
9.8 percent. 

On the cooperation side of the ledg- 
er, the social area was again the high- 
est category, accounting for 39.6 per- 
cent of all the space devoted to cooper- 


ation. The least amount of space went 
to the international and the political 
areas, each with 13.7 percent. 


Each of the five papers, of course, 
gave a different proportion of its space 
to the different areas. The Monitor, for 
instance, gave 70.1 percent of all its 
conflict space to the political and the 
international areas. These two areas re- 
ceived only 39.4 percent of the Sun- 
Times conflict space—and even smaller 
percentages in the three San Francisco 
papers. 

A clearer picture of exactly what 
kinds of conflict and cooperation were 
reported can be gained by analyzing 
the subdivisions of the five general 
areas of conflict and cooperation. Table 
4 presents this information. 


TABLE 3 


Paragraphs of Conflict and Cooperation in Each of the Areas 
of Conflict and Cooperation 





Area 


Paragraphs % 


Conflict Cooperation 


Paragraphs % 





Economic 
Political 
Governmental 
Social 


13.9 
Ba IM A 

9.8 
38.9 


16.3 
13.7 
16.7 
39.6 
13.7 


100.0 
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TABLE 4 


Paragraphs of Conflict and Cooperation in Each Subdivision 
of the Areas of Conflict and Cooperation 





Conflict Cooperation 
Classification Number 


% Number % 





1. Economic (908) 


Business-labor 

Intra-labor 
Business-labor-government 
Intra-business 


Fr Other 


Political 


a. 
b. 


Partisan 
Non-partisan 


. Governmental 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


Intra-government 
Government-other groups 
Government-individuals 
Other 


. Social 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
g- 
h. 
i 


Education 
Welfare-safety 
Personal relations 
Family relations 
Juvenile problems 
Crime 
Science-professions 
Race relations 
Values 


International 


a. 


c. 
d. 


War 


Within international body 
International body and other 
SS eroccg paras sot es 


(13.9) (728) (16.3) 
5.0 189 4.2 
16 


100.0 4480 100.0 





The five largest subdivisions of con- 
flict are: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


In the area of International cooperation the subdivisions do not correspond to those of Inter- 
national Conflict. Their correct designation is: (a) cooperation between nations, (b) coopera- 
tion within an international body, (c) cooperation between an international body and other 


nations. 


Crime and politics account for 47.2 
percent of all conflict. The largest sub- 


divisions of cooperation are: 


Partisan politics A (1) 

Between nations short of 
war , (2) 
Business-labor-govern- (3) 
ment (4) 
(5) 


Human welfare and safety. 13.3% 
Between nations 

Partisan politics 
Intra-governmental 

Science and the professions. 7.5 


53.3% 
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Three of the top five cooperation 
subdivisions are also in the top conflict 
bracket. The other two cooperation 
subdivisions, human welfare and safety, 
and science and the professions, 
amount to very little in the conflict cat- 
egory—only 1.2 and 1.0 percent re- 
spectively. 

Crime likewise is heavy in the con- 
flict area but light in the cooperation 
area—practically non-existent, in fact, 
amounting to 0.6 percent.* 


Again the individual papers showed 
differences in the subdivisions to which 
they gave the most space. For example, 
the cooperation subdivision receiving 
the highest proportion of space was dif- 
ferent in four of the five papers: 


News: Human-welfare and 
safety 

Examiner: Human welfare and 
safety 

Chronicle: Inter-governmental 
cooperation 


Monitor: Cooperation between 
nations 


In general there was greater diver- 
sity among the papers in their treat- 
ment of cooperation news than in their 
handling of conflict news. 


*A word of explanation about the crime sub- 
division: Whenever a story was predominantly 
about a crime or a criminal (including all stories 
about crimes, arrests, trials, convictions, execu- 
tions) all paragraphs within it were listed as 
conflict paragraphs under this subdivision. This is 
the only instance in all the conflict and coopera- 
tion area in which each paragraph is not cate- 
gorized by its own content. 

Actually many paragraphs in crime stories told 
of cooperation among law enforcement agencies 
or between the police and others. However, it 
was felt that the impact of crime stories on the 
reader was primarily an impression of violence, 
of conflict outside the law. The elements of co- 
operation in the stories must have been pretty 
well submerged by the dramatic charge inherent 
in stories about unlawful acts and those who 
commit them. 

This blanket classification of all crime-story 
paragraphs as conflict paragraphs causes the cor- 
responding cooperation classification—cooperation 
in the field of crime—to be an extremely limited 
one. 


Disasters of nature were the largest 
source of common fate stories as indi- 
cated in Table 5. Spring floods account- 
ed for most of the space given over to 
this category. 


TABLE 5 


Paragraphs of Common Fate in Each 
of the Four Common Fate Areas 





Paragraphs 


Area Number % 





40.8 
Fires-explosions 18.5 


Transportation 31.6 
Miscellaneous 9.1 


100.0 





TABLE 6 


Stories in Each of the Three Orders 
of Conflict 





Stories 


Classification Number % 





Illegal actions 

Legal actions 

Expressions of dis- 
agreement 


35.7 
27.5 


36.8 


100.0 





TABLE 7 


Stories in Each of the Six Orders 
of Cooperation 





Stories 


Classification Number 





Joint effort 
Successful negotiation. . 
Aid to others 
Submission to negoti- 
ation 
Mutual enjoyment .... 
Appointments, awards. 43 
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TABLE 8 


Stories in Each of the Three Orders 
of Common Fate 





Stories 


Classification Numbers % 





Hurt/killed 56.9 
Great danger 36.2 
Minor danger 6.9 


100.0 





Order, as we have seen, is a specifi- 
cation of the nature of the occurrence, 
and its unit of measurement is the 
story rather than the paragraph. Tables 
6, 7 and 8 present information about 
the order of conflict, cooperation and 
common fate. 

It is interesting to note that only 35.7 
percent of the space given over to con- 
flict news describes conflict of an ille- 
gal nature. 


CONCLUSIONS 
V> THE FIVE PAPERS IN THIS STUDY DE- 
voted a considerable amount of space 
to cooperation. This is probably the 
most significant finding of the study. 

The figures show that of every hun- 
dred relational paragraphs 56 reported 
conflict situations, 38 reported cooper- 
ation situations, and 5 reported com- 
mon fate situations. There are, then, 
two paragraphs of cooperation for 
every three of conflict. This is an im- 
pressive proportion of cooperation, and 
it may surprise those who contend that 
the press presents society as a jungle. 

Of course, we do not have a meas- 
ure of the amount of conflict and co- 
operation that actually takes place in 
our society. Consequently we do not 
know to what extent the measured 
press ratio of conflict to cooperation— 
3 to 2—is a distortion of reality. 

We do know, however, that the 
spring of 1952 was a time of great con- 


flict. International tensions ran very 
high, and domestic discord was certain- 
ly not low. Under such conditions the 
amount of cooperation reported be- 
comes more impressive. 

Also, much cooperation reported in 
the papers was not within the scope of 
this analysis. It was missed because the 
study was restricted to the general news 
section of each paper. The proportion 
of cooperation to conflict must be very 
high in such departments as the wom- 
en’s page, club news, society, financial 
page, drama and music, travel and re- 
sort. This is balanced, of course, to 
some extent by the content of the edi- 
torial page and the sports section, but 
taken in their entirety the sections of 
the newspaper omitted from this study 
would seem to contain considerably 
more cooperation than conflict news. 

One point at any rate is perfectly 
clear. The reader of these issues was 
not subjected to a reading diet that pre- 
sented society exclusively in terms of 
conflict. The charge that the press re- 
ports society as if it were a lawless 
jungle does not seem to be substanti- 
ated by the analysis of these particular 
papers. 

The five papers did seem to vary 
significantly in the relative amounts of 
conflict and cooperation news they 
presented. Even the three San Fran- 
cisco dailies differed from one another 
in this respect. This suggests that given 
the same—or very similar—happenings 
on which to report some editors select 
a higher proportion of conflict news to 
present to their readers than do others. 

It remains for a more ambitious 
study to analyze a representative selec- 
tion of the American press to ascertain 
(1) the average proportion of conflict 
to cooperation reported in the newspa- 
pers and (2) how much variance there 
is between papers in such reporting. 











The Case of John Daly Burk 
And His New York "Time Piece" 


BY JAMES MORTON SMITH* 


This is the little known story of the federal common law pro- 
ceedings brought against one of the leading Jeffersonian news- 
papers prior to enactment of the Sedition Law of 1798. It will 
appear in Dr. Smith’s forthcoming book on The Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws and American Civil Liberties. 





¥@ DURING THE DEBATES ON THE SEDI- 
tion law of 1798, two Republican news- 
papers were singled out as the most hor- 
rible examples of the licentiousness 
which the Federalists hoped to suppress 
with that law. One of these—the Phila- 
delphia Aurora—was the nation’s lead- 
ing Opposition newspaper; the other— 
the New York Time Piece—was the 
most rapidly growing anti-Federalist 
journal in the United States in 1798. 
Even before Congress could enact a se- 
dition statute, however, administration 
officials brought sedition charges against 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, editor of the 
Aurora, and John Daly Burk, editor of 
the Time Piece. These proceedings were 


*Formerly a research associate on the staff of 
Cornell University’s School of Industrial and La- 
bor Relations, Dr. Smith joined the history fac- 
ulty of Ohio State University this fall. Another 
section of his book appeared in the William and 
Mary Quarterly for October 1952, and a two- 
article series on the attempted sedition piosecu- 
tions of the Philadelphia Aurora will appear in 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy in January and April 1953. 

1 For a sketch of the Time Piece, see Clarence 
Brigham, A History and Bibliography of Ameri- 
can Newspapers, 1690-1820 (Worcester, 1947), I, 
p- 696. For references to the New York paper 
during the debates on the sedition bill, see the 
remarks of Congressman John Allen of Connecti- 
cut on July 5, 1798, Debates and Proceedings in 
the Congress of the United States, Fifth Con- 
gress, Second Session, p. 2097. 
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based on the concept that, despite the 
absence of a specific law, the federal 
government possessed common law jur- 
isdiction over the crime of seditious 
libel.? 

Established only nine days after the 
inauguration of John Adams as Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Time 
Piece became a vigorous anti-adminis- 
tration semi-weekly under the editor- 
ship of Philip Freneau, former editor of 
the National Gazette.* When the poet- 
editor retired from journalism in March 
1798, he was succeeded by Mathew 
Davis, a protege of Aaron Burr. Three 
months later the Time Piece received 
its most controversial editor when Da- 
vis was replaced by Burk, who now is 
best remembered for his multi-volume 
history of Virginia.‘ 


2The Bache case is discussed in my article, 
“The Philadelphia Aurora and Seditious Libel: 
The Common Law Proceedings against Benjamin 
Franklin Bache,” which will appear in the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
(Jan. 1953). For a summary of the Burk case, 
see John C. Miller, Crisis in Freedom: The Alien 
and Sedition Acts (Boston, 1951), pp. 98-102. 

3S. E. Forman, The Political Activities of 
Philip Freneau, in the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Political Science, Series 
XX, No. 9 and 10 (1902) is the standard work. 
Freneau’s editorship of the Time Piece is men- 
tioned on pages 82-3. 

*For a brief discussion of Burk’s historical 
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Born in Ireland about 1775, John 
Daly Burk came to the United States in 
1796 as a political refugee. Early in his 
career he outraged the authorities of the 
University of Dublin, who expelled him 
for his republicanism and deism. A 
short time later he fled his native land 
to avoid arrest for a sedition prosecu- 
tion after participating in an attempt to 
rescue a political prisoner being led to 
execution.® Quickly identifying himself 
with his adopted land, he became editor 
of Boston’s first daily newspaper, The 
Polar Star and Boston Daily Advertis- 
er,© and gained something of a literary 
reputation at the age of 21 by writing 
one of the first American plays based 
on a national historical theme, “Bunker 
Hill, or the Death of General War- 
ren.”? 


works, see Michael Kraus, A History of Ameri- 
can History (New York, 1937), pp. 146-7. The 
best biographical sketch is by Edward A. Wyatt, 
IV, “John Daly Burk, Patriot-Playwright-Histo- 
rian,” Southern Sketches, No. 7, First Series 
(Charlottesville, 1936). Charles Campbell, edi- 
tor, Some Materials For a Brief Memoir of John 
Daly Burk, Author of a History of Virginia (A\l- 
bany, 1868), is useful. Also see the article by 
Walter Pritchard Eaton in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, II, pp. 278-80. 

5 Because of his articles in the Dublin Evening 
Post, a paper which supported the cause of the 
people against the Crown, Burk was tried before 
the university board on a charge of deism and 
repulicanism, convicted, and expelled. While ed- 
iting the Polar Star, he published an account of 
the trial and his defense. See Joseph T. Bucking- 
ham, Specimens of Newspaper Literature: with 
Personal Memoirs, Anecdotes and Reminscences 
(Boston, 1850), II, 297-8. 

Burk gives a personal account of his departure 
from Ireland in his History of the Late War in 
Ireland, with an Account of the United Irish As- 
sociation from the First Meeting at Belfast, to 
the Landing of the French at Kilala (Philadel- 
phia, 1799), pp. 43-50, cited in Frank M. An- 
derson’s excellent article, “The Enforcement of 
the Alien and Sedition Laws,” Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for the Year 
1912, (Washington, 1914), p. 116. Also see Wy- 
att, Burk, p. 4. 

*The Polar Star was established on Oct. 6, 
1796. Buckingham, Specimens of Newspaper Lit- 
erature, II, 294-300, discusses the rising and set- 
ting of the Star under Burk’s editorship. 

‘For an evaluation of Burk’s dramatic works, 
see Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the 
American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil 
War (New York, 1923), pp. 117-19, 126. The 


In both of these undertakings, the 
precocious editor dedicated himself to 
promoting liberty as best he could. Al- 
though not yet a citizen, he addressed 
his subscribers as “fellow-citizens” be- 
cause he felt as though 


I too am a citizen of these states. From 
the moment a stranger puts his foot on 
the soil of America, his fetters are rent 
in pieces, and the scales of servitude, 
which he had contracted under Euro- 
pean tyrannies, fall off; he becomes a 
free man; and though civil regulations 
may refuse him the immediate exercise 
of his rights, he is, virtually, a citizen. 
He sees a moral, intrepid and enlight- 
ened community, ranged under the ban- 
ners of equality and justice; and by the 
national sympathy that subsists between 
the mind and everything that is amiable, 
he finds his affections irresistibly attract- 
ed; he resigns his prejudices on the 
threshold of the temple of liberty; they 
are melted down in the great crucible 
of public opinion.® 
Although he intensely opposed every- 
thing hostile to liberty, especially to 
freedom of speech and of the press, the 
youthful editor refrained from person- 
alities and steered clear of partisan pol- 
itics while conducting the Polar Star. 
His sympathies in foreign affairs were 
naturally strong against the British gov- 
ernment, royalty and aristocracy and in 
favor of France and republicanism, but 
he abhorred “that gloomy and monastic 
system of politics” which condemned 
those who differed in opinion “to the 
Inquisition and Bastile.” ® 


Y@ WHEN BURK’S EXPERIMENT IN DAILY 
journalism failed early in 1797, he 
moved to New York where his patriotic 
play, “Bunker Hill,” was staged in Sep- 


play was produced at Boston’s Haymarket Thea- 
tre on Feb. 17, 1797, and was staged in New 
York in September 1797, after Burk moved there. 


It remained a popular patriotic play for Fourth 
of July celebrations for fifty years. 

5B gham, Specimens of Newspaper Litera- 
ture, II, 295. 

* Polar Star, cited in tbid., p. 297. 
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tember. Burk also wrote a tragic drama 
entitled “Female Patriotism, or the 
Death of Joan d’Arc,” which was pro- 
duced in April 1798 in New York’s 
Park Theatre.’® Although this play has 
been characterized as “one of the bright 
spots that reward the reader of our 
early drama,” it coincided with the dif- 
ficulties between the United States and 
France. Because of the anti-French ani- 
mosities aroused by the XYZ revela- 
tions, the play did not meet with fa- 
vor.?? 

The playwright then resumed his 
newspaper work, becoming editor of the 
Time Piece on June 13, 1798.12 He no 
longer avoided partisan politics in his 
new post. His predecessor, Philip Fren- 
eau, was a pioneer Republican and ally 
of Thomas Jefferson who had made the 
Time Piece an advocate of the Jeffer- 
sonian party’s views. Burk’s first issue 
appeared when political passions ran 
high—the Alien and Sedition Laws 
were pending before Congress—and he 
immediately sided with Jefferson and 
the Democratic-Republicans.'* More- 
over, he proposed to expand the influ- 
ence of his paper by converting it to a 
daily and by publishing for continental 
distribution a weekly edition to be 
called The Friend of the People." 


%® Quinn, History of the American Drama, p. 
117. 

11 [bid., p. 117-19. 

13 Time Piece, June 22, 1798. 

13 Burk later wrote that Burr was both “a 
friend and father” to him during his stay in 
New York. Burk to Thomas Jefferson, Amelia 
County, Virginia [1801], William and Mary Col- 
lege Quarterly Historical Magazine, Second Se- 
ries, V, No. 2 (April 1925), p. 100. The Feder- 
alists suspected that Burr was the security for the 
purchase money of the press when Burk and Dr. 
James Smith bought it from Davis. Robert Troup 
to Rufus King, New York, July 10, 1798, Charles 
R. King, editor, Life and Correspondence of Ru- 
fus King, comprising his letters, private and offi- 
cial, his public documents, and his speeches (New 
York, 1894-1900), II, 364. 

4% Time Piece, June 13, 1798. This proposal 
had been discussed as early as May but was not 
ay announced until June 13. See the Au- 
rora, May 19, 1798. 


The spirit of the new paper, Burk 
promised, would be wholly Republican. 
Although it would be a staunch sup- 
porter of the Federal Constitution, “its 
Federalism will not be of that kind 
which displays itself in mere sycophan- 
tic compliance with every act of Ad- 
ministration, in clamouring for war, 
taxes, standing armies and a govern- 
ment of Terror, in efforts to suppress 
the liberty of speech and the press. It 
will love the constitution as it ought to 
be loved—for its excellence, for its re- 
publicanism; and will hold up to public 
abhorrence those who attempt to vio- 
late it, whatever be their professions.— 
This,” Burk boldly concluded, “is our 
Federalism.” 1° 

At the same time, the new editor 
promised that the Time Piece would 
never attack private character. “The 
conduct of men in public stations,” on 
the other hand, was “fair game,” and he 


pledged himself to criticize advocates of 
royalty and aristocracy and to combat 
attacks on republican liberty. Even here 
he promised to abide by the honorable 
spirit of sportsmen: “the pursuit, how- 
ever keen, shall be without perfidy or 
malice.” 1¢ 


His paper, Burk declared, would be 
“Edited by its Editor”; it would not be 
“filled with the Lethargic, and some- 
times Fanatic essays of correspond- 
ents.”*7 Although he retained long 
analytical articles and some poetry in 
the rejuvenated Time Piece, his most 
characteristic contributions were short 
editorial squibs against Federalist poli- 
cies and politicians. Under his vigorous 
editing, circulation increased by 134 
subscribers in nine days, passing that of 
Noah Webster’s Federalist Commercial 
Advertiser to make the Time Piece sec- 


5 [bid. 
16 Tbid., June 29, 1798. 
17 Ibid., June 22, 1798. 
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ond only to New York’s leading Feder- 
alist journal, the Daily Advertiser.'® 


YW TAKING NOTICE OF THE METEORIC 
rise of the Time Piece under its new 
editor, the Federalist press also took 
advantage of the anti-foreignism stirred 
up during the Franco-American em- 
broglio to call for drastic action against 
the alien editor of the Republican pa- 
per. Noah Webster denounced the Time 
Piece as contemptible and condemned 
Burk as “infamous for his turbulent, 
revolutionary Jacobin sentiments.” The 
way to deal with this rival editor was to 
run him out of town. “The most effec- 
tual means of ridding society of this 
pattern of wisdom, modesty, and excel- 
lence,” the editor of the Commercial 
Advertiser suggested with a touch of 
irony, “would be that of placing him on 
horseback for in that case he would 
speedily ride to the devil.” ?® 

One of the Advertiser's correspond- 
ents raised this question: Is there ever a 
case in which the summary punishment 
of tar and feathers is justifiable? In case 
there was not, he had two suggestions 
for handling the editors of the Time 
Piece. Either the attorney general of 
New York should prosecute them for 
private and public libels, or they should 
be banished to Botany Bay.?° 

The Federalists also undertook a 
whispering campaign as a means of dis- 
crediting Burk. On June 27, two days 
after the passage of the Alien Friends 
Law, the editor denied a rumor that he 
had expressed a desire for France to in- 
vade America, and challenged his ac- 
cuser to identify himself. Burk insisted 
that he was incapable of speaking such 
a villainous sentiment. He loved both 


18 Jbid. Burk claimed that his circulation would 
exceed that of the Daily Advertiser as soon as 
he converted the Time Piece to a daily. 

1%” Commercial Advertiser, June 18, 1798. 

* “One of the Young Men,” ibid., June 11, 
1798, quoted in the Time Piece, June 13, 1798. 


the American and French nations, he 
said, and his attachment to republican- 
ism made him view war between these 
two republics as “melancholy, ruinous 
and disastrous to Liberty.” 4 

Writing under the name of “Themis- 
tocles,” Burk’s anonymous assailant re- 
plied that he had overheard Burk re- 
joice at the report of a French invasion 
of Ireland and express the hope that an 
invasion of America would follow so 
that “every scoundrel in favour of this 
government would be put to the guillo- 
tine.” According to ‘“Themistocles,” 
Burk complained that he might be de- 
ported under the Alien Law. If the 
French landed in America, he was sup- 
posed to have boasted, “he would let 
them know who was the stronger 
party.” 2? 

“Themistocles” also lodged another 
charge against the impetuous “editor of 
the seditious Time Piece.” Had Burk 
not insulted the majesty of the Ameri- 
can people by these critical remarks 
about their Chief Magistrate: 


When such a character attempts by 
antiquated and exploded sophistry, by 
Jesuitical arguments to extinguish the 
sentiment of Liberty; TIS FIT the mask 
should be torn from this meaner species 
of Aristocracy than history condescend- 
ed to record, where a person without 
patriotism, without philosophy, without 
a taste for the fine arts . . . is jostled 
into the chief magistry by the ominous 
combination of old Tories with old 
opinions, and old Whigs with new: TIS 
FIT this mock Monarch, with his court 
composed of tories and speculators 
should pass in review before the good 
sense of the world. 


“How long, ye slumbering Ameri- 
cans, will you be thus insulted?” “The- 
mistocles” queried. Calling for the de- 
portation of Burk, he advised his read- 


21 Time Piece, June 27, 1798. 
2 “Themistocles,” Commercial Advertiser, July 
3, 1798. 
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ers to awake from their “deathlike stu- 
por, and spurn from the society of free- 
men this wretch who is composed of 
that stuff of which the Spy, the Assassin 
and the Sycophant, is formed.” 


YW ALTHOUGH BURK DID NOT DENY HIS 
criticism of President Adams, he wrote 
a letter to the Commercial Advertiser 
specifically refuting the rest of the 
charge and claiming at least seven wit- 
nesses who would testify on oath to its 
falsity.2* He also appeared before a no- 
tary and swore that he had stated no 
wish that the French should invade 
America. Nor had he made any san- 
guinary wish about Federalists being 
guillotined or any other wishes “so un- 
favourable to the public peace and hap- 
piness of America.” Although he con- 
fessed that he had mentioned his hopes 
that the reported invasion of Ireland by 
France was true—in that case it would 
be unnecessary for the Federalists to 
use an alien or a sedition law against 
him, as he would return to Ireland on 
his own accord—he swore that he had 
not uttered the words imputed to him 
by his accuser.?5 


Burk’s articles sustain this denial. 
Both before and after the rumor he re- 
peatedly urged that “every man in this 
country should arm in defence of the 
American Republic,” no matter what 
had been the conduct of the adminis- 
tration.?* On the Fourth of July he pre- 
sided at the celebration of the United 
Irishmen in New York and drank toasts 
to the perpetuity of the Constitution 


%3 Ibid. 

*4 Burk to the editor, ibid., July 6, 1798. 

*8Sworn statement by Burk, July 5, 1798, 
Time Piece, July 6, 1798. William Stewart, 
printer for the Time Piece, swore that he did 
not hear Burk say that he wished France to land 
in America. Instead, he heard the editor say the 
exact opposite in a later conversation. Ibid. Both 
depositions are reprinted in the Aurora, July 10, 
1798. 

%* Time Piece, July 2, 1798. 


and of American independence. “May 
Americans never be ashamed,” ran an- 
other toast, “to celebrate this glorious 
anniversary, unless they permit their 
constitution to be violated.” Nor did the 
Irishmen overlook the Alien Law. They 
concluded that “it must have been in- 
tended to operate only against royalists 
and aristocrats.” 27 

At the same time that Burk vowed 
his attachment to the Constitution, he 
demonstrated his belief in the right of a 
free press by directing a steady attack 
on the administration’s domestic and 
foreign policies. It was a short para- 
graph of July 2 which led to the sedi- 
tion charge against him. When Talley- 
rand, the French foreign minister, 
broke off negotiations with John Mar- 
shall and Charles C. Pinckney, two of 
the American envoys to France, El- 
bridge Gerry remained behind in an ef- 
fort to forestall a complete diplomatic 
impasse. He later wrote the President, 
however, that his stay was futile.”* 
When President Adams communicated 
this letter to Congress, Burk printed it 
on the front page, but intimated that 
certain passages had been altered “to 
promote certain ends in this country.” ?° 
The editor claimed to have more than 
slight grounds for believing that Gerry 
was not a “political cipher” in France, 
that he had seen that channels for com- 
munication were still open, and that he 
had not wished to be recalled.*° In the 
same issue Burk questioned the sedition 


27 Aurora, July 10, 1798. 

% Elbridge Gerry to the President of the United 
States, Paris, April 16, 1798, Debates and Pro- 
ceedings in the Congress of the United States, 
Fifth Congress, III, Appendix, 3459-60. This let- 
ter was communicated to Congress on June 21, 
when President Adams vowed that he would 
never send another minister to France without 
proper assurances that he would be received 
properly. 

Time Piece, July 2, 1798. Burk implied that 
these were either false or — by saying that 
FF — were “a F. 
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bill before Congress by asking if it was 
“Sedition to say the President is incor- 
rect in a part of History?” ** 


On the Fourth of July, Burk ob- 
served that only the wicked governors 
of men dread what is said of them. 
Since all public business is transacted 
for the people, the deeds of magistrates 
should be open to public examination. 
“The administration of government,” 
he continued, “is nothing else but the 
attendance of the trustees of the people 
upon the interest and affairs of the peo- 
ple.” Administrations are responsible to 
the people who have every right to crit- 
icize their elected officials. It was de- 
plorable, he concluded, that a situation 
should occur which made it possible for 
the Federalist administrators to charge 
their opponents with Jacobinism be- 
cause the latter refused to acknowledge 
the “heaven born genius of an 
Adams.” $? 


 DEPLORABLE OR NOT, THE ADMINIS- 
tration had become so sensitive to Re- 
publican criticism that the Senate was 
considering a sedition law when Burk’s 
blast against the President appeared. 
These remarks did not escape the 
watchful eye of Secretary of State Tim- 
othy Pickering, who was also a target 
of Time Piece criticism.** He immedi- 
ately called them to the attention of the 
federal district attorney in New York, 
Richard Harison, condemning the 
charge that the President had falsified 


% Ibid. 

#2 Ibid., July 4, 1798. 

 Ibid., July 2, 1798. In this issue, Burk asked 
if Pickering knew “such a man as Mitchel, an 
United Irishman. Let him. answer this question, 
tis not material.” Another squib called upon 
Philadelphia authorities ‘“‘to search for the body 
of Mitchel, late clerk of William Cobbett, if it 
be not too late to ascertain whether his death 
was or was not produced by POISON.” 

In a letter to the Commercial Advertiser, July 
14, 1798, “Anti-Demogogue’’ asserted that these 
statements insinuated, “in a way not admitting of 
doubt ofr misconstruction, that Pickering mur- 
dered Mitchell by poisoning him.” 


QUARTERLY 


Gerry’s letter as itself “false,” “inflam- 
atory,” and of a “seditious tendency.” 

“It appears,” he informed Harison, 
“that the Editor of the Time Piece is an 
Irishman and alien,” who had made a 
“treasonable speech” in the presence of 
“Themistocles.” He therefore ordered 
the prosecutor to obtain an affidavit 
from Burk’s accuser, and to examine 
recent issues of the Time Piece for oth- 
er seditious material.** 

Pickering also instructed the district 
attorney to ascertain the editor’s status. 
“If Burke [sic] be an alien,” he wrote, 
“no man is a fitter object for the opera- 
tion of the alien act.” Deportation, 
however, might be too lenient for a for- 
eigner who edited “a vehicle of the 
most profuse & atrocious slander of the 
Government, & a ready instrument of 
sedition.” It might be expedient to pun- 
ish Burk for his libels before deporting 
him, Pickering suggested, unless allow- 
ing this dangerous alien to remain in 
the United States until the fall term of 
the federal court might prove a greater 
evil than leaving his seditious remarks 
unpunished. On the other hand, if Burk 
proved to be a citizen, Pickering in- 
structed the government attorney to 
institute a sedition prosecution without 
awaiting the enactment of the sedition 
bill then pending in Congress. If Burk’s 
“treasonable speech” was an offense 
against the laws and could be proved, 
the editor should be punished prompt- 
a 

Harison needed no prompting from 
the secretary of state. On July 6, the 
day before Pickering sent his instruc- 
tions, Burk was arrested in the name of 
the President of the United States on a 
charge of “seditious and libellous” ut- 
terances against President John Adams. 


*% Pickering to Harison, Department of State, 


July 7, 1798, Pickering Papers (Massachusetts 
Historical Society), XXXVII, p. 315. 
5 Tbid. 
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Dr. James Smith, the other proprietor, 
also was arrested and charged with de- 
famatory libel.** Both proprietors ap- 
peared before District Judge John Sloss 
Hobart, who released them on $4,000 
bail pending their trial before Supreme 
Court Justice William Patterson. Their 
sureties included such leading Republi- 
cans as Aaron Burr, Peter R. Living- 
ston and the wealthy Colonel Henry 
Rutgers.*? 

At the time of his arrest, Burk pub- 
licly thanked the federal marshal for 
his “polite and gentlemanlike deport- 
ment” in taking him into custody. “Tis 
happy,” he wrote, “when the heat of 
party spirit is tempered by this humane 
and amiable urbanity.” He hoped that a 
similar spirit of urbanity would lead 
the newspapers not to prejudge his case 
or “to heat the public mind, which 
ought to come cool and unbiassed to 
the examination of the subject.”** In 
this last hope, of course, he was 
doomed to disappointment. Party pas- 


%* Commercial Advertiser, July 6, 1798, gives 
the first report of the arrests, but does not give 
the libellous matter. The Daily Advertiser, July 
7, 1798, states that both were arrested for libel. 
The New York Argus, July 7, 1798; the Time 
Piece, July 9, 1798; and the Aurora, July 10, 
1798, list the charge against Burk as “seditious 
and libellous” utterances against the President 
and that against Smith as libel. None of these 
newspapers mentions whom Smith libelled. Fed- 
eral District Judge Robert Troup, however, states 
that Burk and Smith were arrested for libelling 
the President and the secretary of state. Troup 
to Rufus King, New York, July 10, 1798, King’s 
Correspondence, Il, p. 364. Because of the dif- 
ferences in the phraseology of the charge, it is 
possible that Burk was arrested for a seditious 
libel on the President and that Smith was 
charged with a defamatory lbel on the secretary 
of state. 

7 Each defendant posted $2,000 bail and their 
two sureties posted $1,000 each. Burr and Rut- 
gers aided Burk and Livingston and Thomas 
Smith, clerk in chancery and kin to Smith, as- 
sisted the doctor. Daily Advertiser, July 7, 1798. 

Although the newspapers stated that the trial 
was set for October, Judge Troup wrote that 
Justice Patterson would preside at Burk’s trial 
in September. Troup to Rufus King, New York, 
July 10, 1798, King’s Correspondence, Il, p. 364. 

*Time Piece, July 9, 1798. This issue also 
contained the complete text of the Declaration of 


Independence. 


sions were at their highest and the Fed- 
eralists were at that moment fashioning 
a sedition statute to replace the uncer- 
tainties of common law proceedings 
such as the one instituted against Burk. 


Wt THE FEDERALISTS REJOICED AT THIS 
first blow struck against the rising Re- 
publican press in New York City. 
President Adams’s wife called Burk’s 
publication a “daring outrage which 
called for the Arm of Government.” 
After the editor’s arrest she noted that 
both Burk and the editor of the Phila- 
delphia Aurora were in duress. “Let 
the vipers cease to hiss,” she wrote ap- 
provingly. “They will be destroyed with 
their own poison.” °® 

“Tho justice has been slow, perhaps 
dilatory in her progress,” echoed Noah 
Webster in the Commercial Advertiser, 
“we hope she will not check her step 
till she has dragged the guilty to con- 
dign and exemplary punishment.” ¢° 
Federal District Judge Robert Troup 
wrote that Burk had been arrested for 
that very purpose. “It is determined,” 
the judge informed Rufus King, a lead- 
ing Federalist then serving as minister 
to England, “to try whether we have 
strength enough to cause the consti- 
tuted authorities to be respected.” *! 
The administration had decided that it 
was necessary to protect “the character 
and conduct of its officers from the 
ribaldry and abuse uttered against them 
in certain papers,” and Judge Troup 
had not even a fraction of a doubt that 
the “disorganizers” would be convict- 
ed.*? 

While Burk was out on bail, the 


%* Abigail Adams to Mary Cranch, Philadelphia, 
July 9, 1798, Stewart Mitchell, editor, New Let- 
ters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801 (Boston, 1947), 

- 200. 

. “ Commercial Advertiser, July 6, 1798. 

“Troup to King, New York, July 10, 1798, 
King’s Correspondence, Il, p. 364. 

“Ibid. Also see Troup to King, New York, 
Oct. 2, 1798, tbid., 432. 
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Time Piece continued to appear regu- 
larly. Neither prosecution nor persecu- 
tion, the editor confidently assured his 
readers, would awe him and Smith into 
“sycophancy or silence.” Indeed, they 
were sure that their prosecution, what- 
ever its issue, would be favorable to lib- 
erty.** Burk insisted that he and Smith 
were victims of the prosecution be- 
cause of their continual championing 
of freedom of the press. He had long 
published extracts from the Letters of 
Junius and he now added quotations 
from Erskine’s and Curran’s defense of 
liberty of the press.** On July 13 he de- 
voted the entire front page to one of 
his essays on that vital freedom.*® 
These discussions led the Commer- 
cial Advertiser to claim that the Time 
Piece was not abiding by its request 
that printers remain silent on the sedi- 
tion indictments. Although the accused 
editors portrayed themselves as cham- 
pions of freedom of the press, the Fed- 
eralist correspondent thought that the 
people could distinguish between liberty 
and licentiousness and decide whether 
the editors were martyrs or criminals.*® 
In discussing the arrests, the anti- 
Federalist newspapers pictured the Re- 
publican editors as martyrs to the cause 
of a free press. Although he was await- 
ing trial for seditious criticism of Presi- 
dent Adams, Bache described the 
charge against Burk and Smith as an 
attempt by the Federalists to maintain 
their “alarm system.”**? The editor of 


* Time Piece, July 9, 1798. 

“After his arrest, Burk dropped Junius “in 
compliment to a great law  character”—John 
Adams. Burk’s respect for Junius led him to 
name his only child after that advocate of liberty. 

On July 30 Burk reprinted Curran’s defense of 
an Irish printer, noting that ‘tat a time when the 
government of the United States thinks it expe- 
dient to prosecute for Libels; a publication of 
this nature is particularly well timed.” 

8 Time Piece, July 13, 1798. 

“ “Anti-Demogogue,” Commercial Advertiser, 
July 14, 1798, claimed that Burk had accused 
Adams of forgery and Pickering of murder. 

* Aurora, July 9, 1798. 


the New London Bee was more subtle. 
Without comment he contrasted the ar- 
rest of Burk, Smith and Bache with the 
reply which the American envoys, Fed- 
eralists to a man, had given to Talley- 
rand’s demands that the American gov- 
ernment discountenance anti-French 
pronouncements in Federalist newspa- 
pers. “In the United States,” the com- 
missioners had said, “no individual 
fears to utter what his judgment or his 
passions dictate, and an unrestrained 
press conveys alike to the public eye 
the labours of virtue and the efforts of 
particular interests.”’** 


INTEREST IN BURK’S CASE WAS SO 
great that when he received a letter un- 
der the frank of Congressman Edward 
Livingston a curious crowd gathered at 
the New York post office where the let- 
ter was handed around from one person 
to another. Burk poked fun at these 
“patriotic gentlemen” who had handled 
the letter “with evident marks of inqui- 
etude and alarm, lest the sedition or 
treason should ooze out and convert 
them to the cause of democracy.” The 
envelope contained nothing from Liv- 
ingston to him, the editor informed the 
curious; it merely covered a letter from 
a Virginian who sent in two subscrip- 
tions to the Time Piece.*® 

The Federalists nevertheless attempt- 
ed to use the congressman’s letter to 
demonstrate another link between the 
Republican party and seditious and trai- 
torous aliens. On the day that the Daily 
Advertiser ran Livingston’s speech on 
the Alien Act, one of its correspondents 


“New London Bee, July 18, 1798, reprinted 
in the Aurora, July 23, 1798. For the official text 
of this statement by Charles C. Pinckney, John 
Marshall and Elbridge Gerry, see The Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and Envoys Extraordinary from 
the United States of America to the French Re- 

ublic to the Minister of Exterior Relations, 

aris, April 3, 1798, Dispatch No. 8, Debates 
and Proceedings in the Congress, Fifth Session, 
Ill, p. 3445. 

* Time Piece, July 11, 1798. 
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attacked his arguments and asked if the 
Republican representative was in the 
habit of corresponding with “your pro- 
tegee, the Irish fugitive,” who only a 
week earlier had been arrested for a 
seditious libel on the nation’s Chief 
Magistrate. Livingston must know that 
this suspicious character, who edited a 
paper “under the patronage of your 
party,” used an assumed name after 
fleeing Ireland from a warrant for sedi- 
tious practices.*° 

The General Advertiser also cited the 
letter as proof that the Republican 
party was a traitorous combination. The 
“base and unprincipled” Burk, wrote 
one of its correspondents, was the 
“mouth piece of traitors who lurk in 
the bosom of your country, the man 
whom EDWARD LIVINGSTON has 
declared, must at all events be support- 
ed—the man whose dedicatory incense 
having tickled the nostrils of a certain 
Colonel [Burr], is in return, by him, 
patronized and supported.” °! This “Se- 
ditious foreigner,” the Federalist paper 
concluded, was constantly employed in 
uttering “the most infamous falsehoods, 
defaming the most deserving characters, 
vilifying our Government and insulting 
our Country.” °? 


Political animosity towards Republi- 
cans reached its peak in New York on 
July 21 when disturbances occurred at 
the home of Edward Livingston, and 
the homes where Congressmen Albert 
Gallatin and Matthew Lyon were stay- 
ing.** Two nights later Burk was in- 


Letter I by “C”, Daily Advertiser, July 13, 
1798. 

This refers to Burk’s dedication of his play 
“Bunker Hill’ to Burr, and to Burr’s posting 
bail for Burk. For Burk’s dedication to Burr’s 
“courage and patriotism, talents and erudition,” 
see Wyatt, Burk, p. 10. 

52“A Citizen of New York,” Gazette and Gen- 
eral Advertiser, July 16, 1798. 

53 Paul Leicester Ford, editor, The Journals of 
Hugh Gaine, Printer (New York, 1902), II, p. 
200. 


volved in “some confusion” at the old 
Coffee House.* 

As a warning to these “embryo he- 
roes who designate themselves the 
friends of order and good government,” 
“A Citizen of the Sixth Ward” cau- 
tioned the Federalists to refrain from 
offering further insults to the represen- 
tatives of the people. Livingston had 
just been re-elected to Congress, the 
correspondent wrote, so it was evident 
that the majority of citizens in New 
York approved his principles and con- 
duct. Moreover, his constituents were 
ready to defend him “against any rep- 
tile Tory Faction,” including the “un- 
fledged, would be soldiers” who “pre- 
ambulate [sic] the streets from 10 
o’clock till midnight, vociferating God 
save the King, Hail Columbia, &c, using 
epithets and expressions which would 
disgrace a Porcupine—damning Living- 
ston for a Jacobin, Democrat, French- 
man, &c, with several other phrases too 
indecent for publication.” °° 


Yt THE MOST IMMEDIATE RESULT OF 
the sedition proceedings against the 
Time Piece was the alienation of Dr. 
Smith from his volatile editor. Only a 
week after the arrest of the partners, 
the Federalist Commercial Advertiser 
gloated that the co-defendants had 
quarreled on Friday the thirteenth, ex- 
actly a month after Burk assumed edi- 
torial control of their paper. According 
to “Observer,” Burk wrote a violent in- 
vective against President Adams and 
read it to Dr. Smith who thought it 
went too far. Fearful that the story 
might cause the forfeiture of the bond 
which they had posted with the court, 
Smith reportedly opposed publication 
of the piece. Burk replied that he 
thought it “would do a damn’d deal of 


% Ibid., p. 203. 
5 Greenleaf’s New York Journal and Patriotic 
Register, July 25, 1798. 
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mischief” toward bringing the Presi- 
dent into utter contempt. When Smith 
coniinued to oppose its publication, the 
Federalist report added, Burk swore 
that he would insert it, no matter what 
his partner said. Smith then denounced 
Burk as “a damn’d rascal, and an un- 
principled alien.” Claiming that the 
editor’s intemperate language had got 
them into their scrape with the govern- 
ment, Smith was reported to have ex- 
pressed the wish that “he had been in 
Hell before he had ever seen” Burk. 
According to “Observer’s” story, this 
assertion converted the dispute from a 
word-bandying into a_ type-throwing 
contest and a printer’s devil finally had 
to separate the partners. The corres- 
pondent reported that Burk then de- 
parted for Philadelphia to complain to 
Livingston and surmised that Smith 
would be dismissed for lack of “spunk 
to go the necessary lengths.” °¢ 

That there had been a disagreement 
between the partners became clear on 
July 20 when Dr. Smith disclaimed fur- 
ther responsibility for any debts con- 
tracted by Burk as editor. Moreover, he 
promised the subscribers that “no libel- 
ous or inflammitory [sic] matter shall 
be inserted in that paper, in future.” °” 

Despite this internal dissension, Burk 
seems to have retained editorial direc- 
tion of the paper. Subsequent issues dis- 
played the vigorous style of the indicted 
editor, carrying blasts against Burk’s 
personal enemy, “Themistocles,” the 
pending prosecutions, and the newly en- 
acted Sedition Law. Burk lamenied that 
“the testimony of a contemptible in- 
former” could brand as subversive an 
editor who had spent almost two years 
“in composing a Poem of the Epic kind, 
on the American Revolution, in which 


5 “Observer,” Commercial Advertiser, July 16, 
1798. 
5 Time Piece, July 20, 1798. 


he has at least attempted to ennoble 
and immortalize that glorious event.” 58 
The paper also denounced the indict- 
ment of the partners as political chican- 
ery “which restrains a man by the ter- 
rors of prosecution and penalties, from 
uttering the calm and unclouded deci- 
sions of his understanding.” °* 

The Time Piece’s attack on the Sedi- 
tion Law also seems typical of Burk’s 
writing. When Noah Webster defended 
that statute as “the fruit of opposition,” 
the Time Piece replied that the British 
government had given the same excuse 
for abridging the rights of the subject 
in colonial times. “Upon these miser- 
able pretexts the Boston port bill; the 
trials for treasons in Britain, commit- 
ted in America; the bill for restraining 
the trade of America; the sending sol- 
diers and foreign mercenaries to dra- 
goon us; the employing ‘God and na- 
ture’s instruments,’ the savages, whose 
known methods of conducting uncivil- 
ized war, was promiscuous carnage; the 
Jersey prisonship; the poisoning prison- 
ers was justified by the advocates of 
Lord North’s administration.”®° The 
Republican paper hoped that the Amer- 
ican government was too wise to follow 
these examples. Endeavoring to shift 
odious labels from itself to its accusers, 
the Time Piece advised the government 
not to accept the counsel of Webster 
and “such seditious writers against the 
sovereign people.” They were the real 
disorganizers, Jacobins and royalists 
who poisoned the minds of the people 
in endeavoring to divide them from the 
government.** 


Y@ THE SEDITION LAW, THE EDITOR CON- 
tended, subjected printers to prosecu- 
tion for every sentence “which the eye 


88 Ibid., July 30, 1798. 

“Of Libels,” ibid., July 25, 1798. 
% Ibid., Aug. 8, 1798. 

Ibid. 
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of a jealous government can torture in- 
to an offence . . . of course the law 
will tend to the suppression of every 
press, however congenial with the con- 
stitution, if it be not obsequious to the 
will of government.” ®? Under such a 
law, he asked, “who dare deny that 
truth is both libellous and seditious?” * 
In a sarcastic outburst, the Time Piece 
published a parody on “American Lib- 
erty; or, The Sovereign Right of Think- 


ing”: 
Since we are forbid to speak, or write 
A word that may our BETTERS bite, 
I'll sit Mum-chance from morn to night; 
But pay it off with THINKING. 


One word they ne’er shall fish from me, 
For Master Rawle, or Charley Lee; * 
Yet, if they'll let my thought be free, 
I'll pay them off with THINKING. ... 


When George began his tyrant-tricks, 
And Ropes around our neck would fix, 
We boldly kickt against the Pricks, 
Nor sat Mum-chance, a THINKING. 


We swore that thoughts and swords 
were free, 

And so the press should ever be, 

And that we fought for Liberty, 

Not Liberty of thinking. 


But Liberty to write or speak, 

And vengeance on our foes to wreak; 
And not like mice, in cheese, to squeak, 
Or, sit down mum a THINKING. 


Again, on Constitution Hill, 

We swore the sovereign People’s will, 
Should never want a press, or quill, 
Or tongue to speak as THINKING. 


That still we’re sovereign who'll deny? 
For though I dare not speak; yet I, 
One sovereign right will still enjoy, 
The sovereign right of thinking.*® 


A month later the Time Piece print- 
ed a poetic satire entitled “The Ameri- 
can Creed”: 


® Ibid., Aug. 25, 1798. 

% Ibid., Aug. 28, 1798. 

“Charles Lee was attorney general in Presi- 
dent Adams’s Cabinet. William Rawle was fed- 
eral district attorney for Pennsylvania. 

% Time Piece, July 27, 1798. 


I believe in blind submission to the pow- 
ers that be, 

In passive obedience and non-resistance, 

In the real sanctity of the clergy, 

In the infaliability of the president, 

In the independency of the senate, 

In the integrity of representatives, 

In Jay’s British treaty, 

In alliance with Britain, 

In the annihilation of democracy, 

In the expediency of a nobility, 

In the equity of the funding system, 

In the mysteries of civil government, 

In raising lawyers only to be legislators, 

In a war with the French republic, and 

In the blessing of a national debt ever- 

lasting. 

Amen.*®® 

Despite the paper’s uncompromising 
stand, time was running out for the 
Time Piece. The animosity between the 
proprietors festered until they notified 
their readers on August 10 that a divi- 
sion of the partnership would be made 
as soon as it could be arranged.*’ The 
Federalist prosecution and the dissen- 
sion which it aroused between Burk and 
Smith thus combined to deal a death 
blow to the once thriving newspaper. 
When Dr. Smith called a meeting of the 
subscribers in an effort to raise money 
to continue the Republican journal, the 
Daily Advertiser greeted the appeal as 
the “expiring groans of the Time 
Piece.” ** This appraisal proved true; by 
September the Time Piece had run 
down completely.*® The Federalist press 
was exultant: “May such be the fate of 
every paper, that under the hypocritical 
vizer of false patriotism and _ hallow- 
hearted professions of attachment to the 
people, aim at the subversion of our 
fair fabric of law, government, individ- 
ual security and domestic enjoyment.” 7° 


% Ibid., Aug. 21, 1798. 

* Ibid., Aug. 10, 1798. 

% Daily Advertiser, Aug. 13, 1798. 

® Brigham, Newspapers, I, p. 696, gives Aug. 
30, 1798, as the last known issue. 

%® Daily Advertiser, Aug. 13, 1798. 
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Thus, even before the date of the sched- 
uled trial of its editors, this anti-Feder- 
alist paper disappeared. 


Y@ WHETHER THE ADMINISTRATION WAS 
satisfied with the silencing of the Re- 
publican journal or lacked confidence in 
its common law proceedings which 
antedated the Sedition Act, it seemed in 
no hurry to prosecute Burk and Smith.” 
Indeed, the Federalists readily accepted 
Burk’s offer to settle the case out of 
court. “Knowing the moral certainty of 
force and imprisonment from the vio- 
lence of party spirit and the mode of 
packing juries,” Burk decided it was im- 
probable that an alien would be acquit- 
ted of a charge of sedition. Even if he 
won his case, he would still be “at the 
mercy of the President,” who might de- 
port him at any time. These reasons, 
combined with his desire to move suffi- 
ciently near to Ireland to assist in any 
project for her emancipation from Brit- 
ish rule, led him to ask Burr to seek 
permission for his voluntary departure 
in return for a dismissal of the case and 
a release from his bail recognizance.*? 


On December 28 District Attorney 
Harison transmitted Burt’s proposition 
to Secretary of State Pickering, who 
consulted President Adams. On New 
Year’s Day 1799, Pickering informed 


"There is no indication that the case against 
Dr. Smith was ever tried. John Henry Sherburne, 
editor, The Suppressed History of the Adminis- 
tration of John Adams from 1797 to 1801, As 
Printed and Suppressed in 1802, Written by John 
Wood (Philadelphia, 1846), p. 163, states that 
Smith’s trial was not brought forward because 
“the point which Mr. Adams wished to accom- 
plish” was achieved when the Time Piece ceased 
publication. 

™ Burk to Jefferson [1801], William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine (April 
1925), p. 100. Aithough this letter is undated, 
Jefferson’s reply of June 21, 1801, indicates that 
it was written in May or June, 1801. See Jeffer- 
son to John D. Burke [sic], Washington, June 
21, 1801, Paul Leicester Ford, editor, The Writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson (New York 1892-1899), 
VIII, p. 66. Also see Pickering to Winthrop Sar- 
geant, Department of State, Philadelphia, May 
22, 1799, Pickering Papers, XXXVII, p. 424. 


the government prosecutor that “all cir- 
cumstances considered, the President 
thinks it may be expedient to let him 
off, on the condition proposed by Colo- 
nel Burr, his bail—that he Burke [sic] 
forthwith quit the United States.” The 
secretary specified, moreover, that this 
“turbulent mischievous person” ought 
to leave the western hemisphere. If 
Burk remained on this side of the At- 
lantic, Pickering feared that he would 
find his way to Spanish Florida or 
Louisiana “and finally perhaps to some 
part of the United States, where the 
arm of the Government may not easily 
reach him.” He therefore ordered Hari- 
son to ascertain the destination of the 
vessel in which Burk departed.”* Al- 
though Harison and Pickering original- 
ly proposed to suspend the prosecution 
in such a way that it could be resumed 
in case Burk violated the terms of the 
bargain,"* the district attorney finally 
agreed to dismiss the case."® 

During these negotiations, Burk re- 
sided in New York where he wrote a 
history of the recent revolt in Ireland.*® 
Not until May 1799 did he notify Pick- 
ering that he was ready to leave the 
United States. Since Burk proposed at 
that time to go by land to Charleston 
and then by ship to the French port of 
New Orleans, Pickering immediately 
alerted Winthrop Sargeant, governor of 
the Mississippi Territory, and recom- 
mended that he inform the Spanish gov- 
ernor of Louisiana about this “turbu- 


® Pickering to Harison, Department of State, 
January 1, 1799, Pickering Papers, XXXVII, p. 
381. The costs of Burk’s removal were to be 
borne by him or his bail. 

4 Ibid. 

Pickering to Sargeant, May 22, 1799, ibid., 
p- 424, states that Harison entered a nolle prose- 
qui with the President’s approval. 

% Aurora, Dec. 11, 1798, reprints a New York 
story in which Burk requested material for his 
short history. The History of the late war in Ire- 
land, with an account of the United Irish Associ- 
ation from the first meeting at Belfast, to the 
French at Kilala was published by Francis and 
Robert Bailey in Philadelphia in 1799. 
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lent, dangerous man.” Despite Burk’s 
avowed desire “to leave America and 
return to it no more,”*’ Pickering 
feared that he might try to re-enter the 
United States “where he might do more 
mischief than at New York.” Confess- 
ing that he had never seen the obnox- 
ious Irishman, Pickering promised to 
send Governor Sargeant a personal de- 
scription of Burk, along with an authen- 
ticated copy of the indictment and pro- 
ceedings against him, so that he might 
be prosecuted if he ever appeared in the 
Mississippi Territory.** 

In June 1799 Federalist newspapers 
reported that “the infamous Burke [sic], 
the United Irishman,” had left the 
United States."® Late in 1800 they cir- 
culated the story that he had been 
hanged in Ireland for sedition.*° Both 
these stories were false. Burk did drop 
from view, but he did not leave the 
United States. Instead he went into 
hiding under an assumed name. Until 
the expiration of the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, he eluded Pickering’s agents by 
serving as “Principal of a College” in 
Virginia.** 


YW AFTER THE DEFEAT OF THE FEDER- 
alists in the election of 1800 once more 
made it safe for him to appear in pub- 
lic, Burk wrote to President Jefferson 
reciting his activities in the cause of 
liberty, his persecution for a libel on 
Adams, his agreement to leave America 
and his reasons for not leaving. In ac- 


™ Burk to Jefferson [1801], William and Mary 
College Quarterly (April 1925), p. 100. 

% Pickering to Sargeant, Department of State, 
May 22, 1799, Pickering Papers, XXXVII, p. 424. 
On the same day the chief clerk of the State De- 
partment requested the clerk of the circuit court 
to forward copies of these documents to Gover- 
nor es. Jacob Wagner to Edward Duns- 
comb, May 22, 1799, ibid., 423. 

® Daily Gazette and General Advertiser, quoted 
by the Gazette of the United States (Philadel- 
phia), July 1, 1799. 

* Otsego Herald (New York), Sept. 18, 1800. 

™ Burk to Jefferson [1801], William and Mary 
College Quarterly (April 1925), p. 100. 


cordance with the agreement which 
Burr negotiated with the district attor- 
ney, Burk declared, he boarded a ship 
bound for Bordeaux.*? Two things, 
however, delayed his departure. Not 
only was he apprehensive that his 
movements were being watched by the 
spies of the British minister; he in- 
formed Jefferson that “an actual at- 
tempt” was made to seize him while 
aboard the ship. After that experience 
he was induced by “some of the best 
men in America” to postpone his sail- 
ing. “Want of means when I might per- 
haps have gone in safety,” he added, 
“has since compelled me to remain. 
For more than two years have I by in- 
direct exercise of the alien law been in 
fact exiled from society passing under a 
feigned name known only to a few con- 
fidential friends, rendered incapable of 
profiting by the exercise of my facul- 
ties, contracting debts the while dispir- 
ited allmost hopeless.” ** 

Burk solicited Jefferson’s recommen- 
dation as private secretary to some de- 
partmental officer. Although promising 
to mention him to the heads of the de- 
partments “with pleasure,” the Presi- 
dent held out little hope for such an 
appointment.** Instead, Burk moved to 
Petersburg, Virginia, where he became 
a lawyer and the historian of his adopt- 
ed state. That he bore no resentment 
against Jefferson is indicated by the 
dedication of his History of Virginia to 


® Ibid. Burk does not indicate when he board- 
ed the ship. Presumably it was after his letter to 
Pickering, but in that letter he indicated that he 
would — to Charleston by land and then 
go to New Orleans rather than go from New 
York to Bordeaux. In any event, he remained in 
the United States. 

Ibid. According to Burk, he chafed under 
these restrictions so much that he “made the 
Secretary of State acquainted with my place of 
residence and declared my readiness to take my 
trial.” This letter is not included in the Pickering 
Papers. 

“Jefferson to Burke [sic], Washington, June 
— Jefferson’s Writings (Ford ed.), VIII, 
p. 66. 
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the President, whom he praised for al- negotiated by Aaron Burr, New York’s 
ways finding “more satisfaction in leading Republican politician, led the 
abridging his authority, than other administration to drop its case against 
rulers have in aggrandizing themselves, Burk. Yet the prosecution against the 


at the expense of the liberty and happi- New York paper was not without effect. 


ness of their country.” *5 : ‘ 
é, y Whereas the Philadelphia Aurora was 
Thus, neither of the two common 


law sedition proceedings brought by the revived after Bache’s death,** the Time 
Federalists against Republican newspa- Piece, deprived of its mainspring, ran 
per editors came to trial. Death cheated "O° more. 

the courts of Bache’s case and a deal 


“For the sedition proceedings against the Au- 

rora under its new editor, see my forthcoming 

Burk, The History of Virginia From its First article, ““William Duane and the Alien and Sedi- 

Settlement to the Present Day (Petersburg, Vir- tion Laws,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
ginia, 1804), I, preface. and Biography (April 1953). 





“The newspaper is itself a school, and every reader is a student. The 
newspaper as a school offers its lessons to the child and the philosopher in 
all climates, night and day; it never closes; it is everywhere; it costs the 
reader almost nothing; its lessons go by land, sea and air. And always the 
newspaper briskly goes about seeking more students. 

“This giant marvel is an American creation. The printing press was a 
splendid present from the Old World to the New. But America repaid the 
gift with inexhaustible generosity when America created and strengthened 
a type of journalism which brings its incalculable benefits to every corner 
of the earth. The New World not only gave a new form to journalism, but 
infused into it a new spirit. The newspaper presses of the Americas brought 
to the culture a new miracle, like that of the loaves and fishes: the more 
multitudes who are nourished, the more who can still be fed. 

“This journalism which offers every man every day at least one news- 
paper has heavy responsibilities. As the social influence of the daily in- 
creases, so increase the duties of a newspaper man. This double growth of 
influence and duty has imperatively required creation of the school of 
journalism, That is another American concept, another realization of true 
journalism, of honest, free and independent journalism. If we see the news- 
payer as a school without a substitute, we must view the school of journal- 


ism as a mother-school, as a miraculous seedbed for not only newsmen but 
for newspapers. 


“A journalism school works universal public good. This school is useful 
not just to your own country, but to the world where we all live.”— 
ALBERTO GAINZA Paz, in address at dedication of new Journalism Building, 
University of Texas, Oct. 31, 1952. 











The Young Radio Audience: 
A Study of Listening Habits 


BY DONALD G. HILEMAN 


News is conspicuously absent from the top 25 programs rated 
by youngsters in a cross section of radio families keeping diary 
records for the University of Illinois. Mr. Hileman, who co- 
operated in the general study, is now assistant professor of 
advertising at the State College of Washington. 





> EARLIER PREFERENTIAL STUDIES! ON 
the radio listening habits and patterns 
of youngsters have given us some in- 
sight into the understanding of the 
young radio audience; however, there 
has been a need for actual data on their 
listening habits and patterns for some- 
time. As indicative as the preferential 
studies may be, it cannot be overlooked 
that they were conducted by recall and 
memory techniques and are concerned 
only with program preferences rather 
than actual recorded listening habits. 
In order that actual data could be 
recorded on the youngster’s radio lis- 
tening, an analysis was made of listen- 
ing data collected by the Institute of 
Communications Research at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in November 1949.? 
This study was conducted in Cham- 
paign County, Illinois, with the respon- 


1For example: Paul I. Lyness, “Radio Habits 
of the Young Audience,” Broadcasting, Sept. 25, 
1950. Ohio State University, Department of 
Speech, “Radio Program Preferences of Children 
of School Age,” Ohio Radio-Television Studies, 
Number 6. 

2The data from which this study was made 
was collected for a larger study by the Institute 
of Communications Research under the general 
supervision of Dr. Charles H. Sandage. For a re- 
port on the main phases of the study, see Charles 
H. Sandage, Building Audiences for Educational 
Radio Programs (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Institute of Communications Research, 1951). 


dents being members of the cities of 
Champaign and Urbana, the 19 vil- 
lages and the farm areas. The county 
represented a wide range of occupa- 
tional, income and racial groups. Tele- 
vision was not available in the county 
in 1949, nor is it now. 


Each member of this cross section of 
radio families kept a diary of his radio 
listening for one week. In the case of 
the younger children, the adults either 
supervised the marking or marked the 
diaries themselves. Each family was 
contacted by a personal interviewer 
who solicited the cooperation of all 
members of that family and collected 
classification data such as sex, educa- 
tion, income and age for each respon- 
dent. The diaries of youngsters from 
the ages 6 to 17 were considered for 
this analysis. A total of 377 diaries was 
included in this group. Following are 
some of the conclusions arrived at after 
analysis of this data. 


THE AMOUNT OF LISTENING 


All youngsters spent an average of 
two hours a day in listening to the ra- 
dio. The girls listened slightly more 
than an average of two hours, the boys 
slightly less. 
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Girls on the farm and in the villages 
listened more than the boys in these 
areas, while in the city the boys spent 
more time at the radio than the girls. 

The total amount of listening by 
girls increased with age, but the rate of 
increase decreased with age. The boys 
reached a peak in listening somewhere 
between the ages 9 and 13, with the 
amount of listening decreasing as they 
became older. 

All youngsters listened more on Sun- 
day with the exception of the farm 
girls who spent more time in listening 
on Saturday than Sunday. 

Late Afternoon and Evening Listen- 
ing (4 to 11 p.m.): In the majority of 
cases, the amount of youngster listening 
in the late afternoon and evening hours 
hardly varied more than a half hour 
from their top listening night and their 
poorest. Some of the exceptions were: 

City girls listened an hour more on 
Sunday night than they did on Friday 
and Saturday nights. 

Saturday night received less listening 
for all youngsters than most other 
nights. 

Of the week nights, Friday night was 
one of the poorest for listening in the 
city and villages for both boys and 
girls, while it was one of the best nights 
for farm girls. The farm boys’ listening 
on Friday nights varied little from the 
other nights of the week. 

Youngsters in the city and villages 
listened slightly more on Monday and 
Wednesday nights than they did on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday nights. 
There was little variance in the amount 
of listening to different week nights by 
farm youngsters other than the Friday 
night listening by the girls. 

THE PATTERN OF LISTENING 

For the most part, the pattern of 
listening for all youngsters showed little 
variance. The hours of high listening 


seemed to be quite similar for all young- 
sters regardless of sex, age or area of 
residence. The significant difference 
was in the intensity of the listening at 
the different times of the day. One 
striking fact produced by the study 
was that the peak periods in the young- 
ster’s listening were due to one or two 
specific programs in almost all cases. 
Some facts indicated by the data are: 

Over three-fourths of the youngsters’ 
weekday listening was spent after 4 
p-m. 

Early morning programs on week- 
days were heard. Approximately 10 
percent of the youngsters’ listening on 
the average weekday was spent before 
8 a.m. 

Village and farm youngsters spent 
more time listening to early morning 
programs than did city youngsters. 

On Saturday, the girls spent a little 
more than half of their listening time 
between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. and a little 
less than a half from 4 to 11 p.m. The 
opposite was the case for boys. 

There was a slightly larger percent- 
age of farm girls listening to the Satur- 
day morning programs than girls in the 
city and villages. 

On Sunday the girls devoted a larger 
percentage of their total listening time 
than boys to afternoon programs. Both, 
however, spent more actual time in 
listening to the Sunday night fare. 

The late afternoon weekday listening 
pattern seemed to offer the greatest 
contrast in listening. The girls began 
their listening at 4 p.m. when programs 
of popular music and soap opera drama 
appeared. During the late afternoon ad- 
venture serials from 5 to 6 p.m. the 
percentage of girls listening steadily in- 
creased and dropped only slightly at 
6:15 p.m. before reaching a peak again 
at 6:30 p.m. Contrary to this, the boys 
did not increase their percentage listen- 
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ing to any degree until 5 p.m. when the 
adventure serials appeared and then the 
increase was sudden. Once the serials 
were over at 6 p.m. the percentage 
listening dropped from one out of 
every three boys to only one out of 
five. It remained such until 6:30 p.m. 
when the “Lone Ranger” program was 
presented. 

From the standpoint of age, children 
from 6 through 13 had the largest per- 
centage listening to the early morning 
program “Happy Hank” at 7:30 a.m., 
while the 9- to 13-year-old boys were 
the largest group listening to the late 
afternoon serials and the “Lone Ran- 
ger” program at 6:30 p.m. Boys from 
6 to 8 found greater interest in the 
latter programs than did the boys from 
14 to 17. The percentage of girls list- 
ening to the soap operas and popular 
music programs between 4 and 5 p.m. 
during the week increased with age, as 
did the percentage of youngsters listen- 
ing later at night. 


LISTENING TO PROGRAM TYPES 

For purpose of this study, individual 
programs were classified into 11 com- 
monly accepted program types. The 
categories used are in general those that 
other radio analysts have found most 
useful. Some minor changes were made 
where it was felt that a different classi- 
fication would be more helpful in un- 
derstanding the young radio audience. 
An analysis of the influence of sex, age 
and area of residence on the selection 
of general program types produced the 
following conclusions: 

Sex: The afternoon serials held a 
greater attraction for the boys, while 
the girls showed higher program ratings 
for religious, musical, adult drama, 
comedy and variety, audience participa- 
tion, sports, and teen-age and childrens’ 
programs. No significant differences 
appeared in the interest in news, and 


although there were no specific differ- 
ences in the amount of listening to the 
general category of detective type pro- 
grams as such, there were differences 
in the amount of listening to individual 
programs within this classification. 

This gives the appearance that girls 
are the dominant radio listeners. It was 
shown that girls do listen more often 
to the radio than boys and this can 
partially account for their higher pro- 
gram ratings in many instances. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that only 
in the case of several specific programs 
— the Saturday morning drama shows, 
some of the popular music programs, 
“Sach’s Amateur Hour,” “Junior Miss” 
and “Let’s Pretend”—was the listening 
by the girls substantially larger than by 
the boys. 

The relatively higher program ratings 
for the comedy and variety shows, the 
detective type programs, the late after- 
noon serials and the family type drama 
programs show these to be the favorites 
of all youngsters. 

Area of Residence: There was no 
significant indication that any of the 
major program types might be prefer- 
red by a youngster in one area as com- 
pared with another area. Some differ- 
ences did appear between the program 
ratings within specific program types. 
This difference can be seen in the com- 
parison of several programs of family 
type drama. “Our Miss Brooks” and 
“Meet Corliss Archer,” on Sunday night 
over CBS, had ratings more than twice 
as large in the city as in the villages 
and on the farms. In contrast to this, 
“Blondie” and “A Date With Judy,” 
similar type programs over ABC, re- 
ceived ratings in the rural districts that 
were more than twice as large as the 
ratings for the city youngsters. 

The two CBS programs were aired 
over WDWS, the Champaign station, 
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while the two ABC programs were sent 
through the facilities of WENR-WLS 
Chicago, a notably strong farm station 
in the midwest. This would indicate 
that the program ratings of specific pro- 
grams in certain areas are often influ- 
enced by the mere fact that one station 
is more dominant in an area. 


This should not leave the impression 
that the youngster tunes in to these sta- 
tions and not to programs. In fact, the 
study gives strong evidence that young- 
sters do select programs; however, if 
two programs are of equal merit or 
pulling power and are available at the 
same time, it appears that the tendency 
will be for him to select the program 
from the station which is dominant in 
his area. The exact effect of this vari- 
able could not be measured. 

Age: It was indicated that age has 
more bearing on the listening to spe- 
cific program types than either sex or 
area of residence. The younger audi- 
ence gave higher ratings to children’s 
programs, teen-age programs, family 
type drama, late afternoon serials and 
religion. As the youngster became 
older, he demonstrated less interest in 
these types of programs. Contrary to 
this, higher ratings were to be found 
for the following program types as the 
youngster grows older: sports, detective 
type programs, music, news, audience 
participation and serious drama. 

Although specific programs within 
each category suited one age group 
more than another, the widest variance 
between groups for individual programs 
within program types was to be found 
in the comedy and variety classification. 
For example, children 6 to 13 years 
old gave higher ratings to the “Charlie 
McCarthy” show than did the older 
youngsters. In contrast to this, the 
youngsters from 9 to 17 had higher 
ratings for the “Amos and Andy,” “My 
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Friend Irma” and the “Bing Crosby” 
programs than did the younger chil- 
dren. The programs “Red Skelton” and 
“Ozzie and Harriett” received consider- 
ably higher ratings for the 9- to 13- 
year-old group than for the children 
who were both younger and older. 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM RANKINGS 

Table 1 shows the top 25 programs 
ranked in order as to their preference 
by all youngsters in Champaign County. 
The table also shows how these 25 pro- 
grams were ranked by boys and by 
girls, by the area of residence, and by 
age. Where a blank spot occurs, this 
indicates that this particular program 
was not one of the top 25 programs for 
that listening group. For example, the 
program “Happy Hank” was not one 
of the top 25 programs as ranked by 
the youngsters in the city or in the 14 
to 17 age group. All rankings are based 
on program ratings. 

Table 1 offers a condensed analysis 
of the effects of the various sociological 
factors on the youngsters’ listening. It 
shows with a single glance the ranking 
of a particular program by all young- 
sters in Champaign County, whether it 
was ranked higher for the boys than 
girls, the city youngsters rather than 
those on the farm, and the 6 to 8 age 
group rather than the older children. 

For example, “Amos and Andy” 
ranked fifth for all youngsters. It was 
preferred more or received a higher 
program rating from city girls in the 
older age group. “Blondie,” eighteenth 
ranking program, was listened to more 
by boys, largely rural, in the 9 to 13 
age group. “Jack Armstrong,” fourth 
ranking program, received a larger rat- 
ing from the boys in the village and 
rural areas from 6 to 13. “Lux Radio 
Theater,” eleventh ranking program 
was heard more by girls in the city and 
villages from 14 to 17. 
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TABLE 2 


How the Top Twenty-five Programs for 
Youngsters in Champaign County 
Were Scheduled During the Week 


TABLE 3 


How the Top Twenty-five Programs for 
Youngsters in Champaign County 
Rank by Program Type 





Day of Week When Scheduled Number 


Program Type 





More than once a week 
Sunday 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


S | WN OW O~] 


Detective 

Adventure Serials 
Comedy and Variety 
Adult Drama 
Audience Participation 
Children’s Programs 
Teen-age Programs 


y | —em NNDRUAD 





A little less than half of the top 25 
programs appeared on the weekend 
when the children supposedly had more 
time to listen. This is shown in Table 
2. More than a fourth were continuous 
programs or appeared more than once 
a week, and the same amount appeared 
on week nights. Eight, or more than 
two-thirds of the programs appearing 
on the weekend, were Sunday programs 
and only three, or less than a third, 
were presented on Saturday. Of the 
seven programs appearing more than 
once a week, only the “Happy Hank” 
program was presented five times. 
Three of the top programs were 
broadcast on Monday night and two 
on Friday night. The Tuesday night 
programming failed to capture one of 
the youngsters’ top 25 spots. 

One program, “My Friend Irma,” 
was presented after 9 p.m., and only 
two others of the top 25 programs 
were broadcast after 8 p.m. These were 
the “Lux Radio Theaier” on Monday 
night and “Meet Corliss Archer” on 
Sunday night. 

The interest in four types of pro- 
grams— detective, comedy and variety, 


adult drama and late afternoon adven- 
ture serials—is shown in Table 3. 
These four program types- made up 
nearly 80 per cent of the 25 top rank- 
ing programs. News, religious and mus- 
ical programs are conspicuously absent 
from the youngsters’ top 25 programs, 
and the unusually low number of chil- 
dren’s and teen-age programs might be 
alarming to some individuals. Only the 
programs “Happy Hank,” “Let’s Pre- 
tend” and “Junior Miss” could break 
into the top group. These three pro- 
grams plus the four adventure serials 
make up a total of seven or approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the youngsters’ 


TABLE 4 


How the Top Twenty-five Programs for 
Youngsters in Champaign County 
Were Divided by Networks 





Network Number 








*Football game appeared on all networks. 
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top 25 programs which can be said to 
have been directed specifically to the 
younger audience. Between a half and 
three-fourths of their favorite programs 
were selected from adult programs. 
The domination by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the American 
Broadcasting Company of the young- 
sters’ listening is strongly exemplified 
in Table 4. The listening is nearly 
equally split between the two networks, 
while the MBS show “Roy Rogers” 
was the only program from any other 


network to break into the top 25 pro- 
grams as selected by the youngsters in 
Champaign County. 

In conclusion, much of the informa- 
tion presented here is similar to that 
found in preferential studies. Much is 
not. The more important factor is that 
the diary method of measuring the ac- 
tual listening habits and patterns has 
gone much farther in giving additional 
information. It has given us a new key 
to a further understanding of the young 
radio audience. 





“There are, I think, two outstanding influences which have contributed 
fresh strength and vitality to the American press during the past quarter of 
a century. One of these influences—perhaps the most important in raising 
the standards of American journalism—has been the growth of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild. The Guild may have been less eloquent than some 
of the associations of publishers and editors in adopting resolutions and 
formulating canons of conduct for newspapers. But in its own mundane, 
bread-and-butter way, it has managed to lift the wages and working con- 
ditions of newspapermen, so that newspapering has become a respectable, 
if not yet a highly remunerative, livelihood. 

“In the good old days before Heywood Broun propounded his radical 
notion of a decent wage scale, the newspaper game (as we all loved to call 
it then) employed a distressingly high proportion of beaten-down hacks or 
juvenile romantics. The movies gave currency to a not altogether unwar- 
ranted caricature of the American journalist as a happy-go-lucky, carefree 
dare-devil, boozily indifferent to the deficiencies of his weekly pay-check. 

“The American Newspaper Guild, by virtue of some pretty stern and 
stubborn effort, has managed to improve that weekly pay-check to a point 
at which men could begin to think of newspaper work as a career rather 
than as an escape from reality. Hollywood’s loss was journalism’s gain. 
By making journalism a calling in which men of competence and con- 
science could hope to support themselves and even to raise families— 
could hope indeed to take a responsible place in the life of their communi- 
ties—the Guild made it possible for men of first-rate capacities to enter the 
calling and to stay in it beyond their salad days. I can think of nothing that 
has done so much to improve the caliber of the American press as this 
improvement in the caliber of the men serving it. 

“The second major influence upon the contemporary American press, it 
seems to me, has been wrought by the schools of journalism.”—ALAN 
BARTH, editorial writer, Washington Post, in Sixth Annual Guild Memorial 
Lecture, University of Minnesota School of Journalism, Dec. 5, 1952. 

















The Transient Frontier Weekly 
As a Stimulant to Homesteading 


BY WENDELL W. NORRIS 


Because statistics have included the deaths of papers founded 
only to promote frontier land booms, weekly press vitality has 
been overdiscounted. This article is based on a master’s thesis 
written at the University of Wisconsin. 
journalism at North Dakota Agricultural College. 


The author teaches 





Wf SINCE REACHING A PEAK OF 17,000 
in 1914, weekly newspapers as listed in 
the Ayer directories have declined to 
about two-thirds that number today. 
This drop has been accounted for par- 
tially by changes of the last 50 years in 
our rural patterns of living and by tech- 
nological changes affecting weekly 
newspaper production and competition 
from other media. 

But studies of this decline have gen- 
erally assumed that in their heyday 
weeklies were leading quite a normal 
existence. Although many students have 
noted the prolific growth of the weekly 
press during western expansion after 
1865, they assumed that these papers 
were only keeping pace with settlement 
and population growth. 

Closer inspection finds that many 
papers were founded only to stimulate 
profitable frontier land booms and to 
print the legal notices required by the 
filing of more than a million homestead 
claims. Such papers were largely scaf- 
folding in the building of the West, and 
they were discarded once settiement 
was completed. 

A study of four states—Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas—shows that in 
the frontier era weeklies there were far 


4 


more numerous than they were through- 
out the nation in relation to popula- 
tion, but in these states weeklies de- 
clined when homesteading dropped off. 

Also in the nation as a whole, home- 
stead claims and weekly papers reached 
their peak numbers at approximately 
the same time. The end of the frontier 
has often been fixed at 1890, when a 
census Official remarked that the fron- 
tier could no longer be defined by any 
clear boundary. But mopping up oper- 
ations continued for many years, and it 
was not until 1913 that final home- 
stead entries reached a high point in the 
United States. 


Yt AMONG THE MOST ACTIVE FRONTIER 
boomers were the townsite speculators. 
In 1863 federal legislation allowed 
claims to be made upon public land 
that would be reserved for likely town- 
sites. Some promoters, who were suc- 
cessful in claiming a section of land 
and selling it off at $100 a lot, were 
able to make a half-million dollars. 
Others, perhaps missed when the rail- 
road came through, developed only 
“paper towns” whose platted lots found 
no buyers. 

Of course success in a townsite ven- 
ture depended partly upon natural ad- 
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vantages. But it was also aided by the 
town’s becoming a county seat or the 
location of the state prison, by filling 
the surrounding countryside with farm- 
ers who would trade in the town, and 
by convincing prospective town lot 
buyers that they were helping to found 
a future metropolis. 


Publicity was needed for these tasks, 
and the weekly paper, requiring only a 
hand press and some readyprint pages, 
was the ideal medium. Townsite pro- 
moters subsidized a publisher if neces- 
sary, and once he had tied up his own 
future with that of the town he found 
it easy to be an ardent town booster. 

In the East a newspaper was consid- 
ered ostensible evidence of a going 
community, and frontier papers were 
often published for Eastern readers 
who were to be induced, if possible, to 
become the local readers. Subscriptions 
were sold and papers were given away 
in the East, and local readers were per- 
suaded that they would share in more 
boom prosperity if they would send pa- 
pers back to the friends they had left 
behind. 

Publishers frequently issued special 
editions. In 1885 the (Minnewaukan) 
North Dakota Siftings “immigration 
edition” of 10,000 copies took 14 days 
to run off on a hand press. As late as 
1915, the North Dakota Press Associ- 
ation sponsored an Appreciation Week 
when members issued booster editions 
that were distributed throughout the 
country. 

Frontier papers contained. grandilo- 
quent encomiums for their communi- 
ty’s weather, civic achievements and 
economic prospects. Detailed travel di- 
rections for reaching the community 
and explanations of the procedures in 
filing homestead claims were often left 
in standing type. 


At times nearby towns were rivals 
for settlers or strategic advantages, and 
then the editor dipped his pen in acid 
instead of honey. Competition for 
county seats at times led to outbreaks 
of violence. In 1884 Nehemiah G. Ord- 
way, governor of Dakota Territory, 
was indicted on charges of receiving 
bribes to influence the location of coun- 
ty seats. A still larger plum, the loca- 
tion of a new territorial capital, stirred 
editors into heated debates which were 
a factor in the final separation into two 
states. 

Newly built transcontinental rail- 
roads also were interested in stimulat- 
ing settlement and found the weekly 
newspapers useful. They required a 
populated countryside to provide prof- 
itable freight revenues, and they were 
ready to dispose of the large land grants 
that Congress had given them as road 
construction subsidies. The importance 
of weekly newspaper advertising in the 
Northern Pacific Railway’s promotion 
campaign, which sold more than 17 
million acres between 1896 and 1902, 
has been described in these pages be- 
fore.? 

Western railroads customarily gave 
liberal passes and excursion trips to edi- 
tors along their routes until the prac- 
tice was prohibited by state laws around 
1910. The roads realized the impor- 
tance of the papers in stimulating set- 
tlement and benefited from the good 
will by receiving favorable publicity 
for themselves. 

Another stimulant to frontier papers 
was provided by abundant legal adver- 
tising. Official promotional publications 
often boasted about the large number 
of newspapers in the territory or state, 
and officials no doubt felt that newspa- 


1 Siegfried Mickelson, ‘Promotional Activities 
of the Northern Pacific’s Land Department,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 17:324-34 (Dec. 1940). 
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pers deserved such support. Central and 
western states have been noteworthy 
for requiring widespread publication of 
public business.? 

As a direct result of frontier condi- 
tions, the publication of contested claim 
notices and final proof notices was re- 
quired by the Homestead Act. The final 
claim was entered after the required 
residence of five years (three years aft- 
er 1912) on the claim, and the public 
notices in the nearest newspaper 
warned anyone who might wish to dis- 
pute the claim. Publication ran for five 
consecutive weeks and cost the claim- 
ant from $5 to $10. 

Competition between newspapers for 
the “proof notice” business and at- 
tempts to make excessive charges led to 
a number of General Land Office regu- 
lations, one of them as late as 1929. 
Although these notices formed no con- 
tinuing source of newspaper revenue, 
they might bring the publisher $15,000 


? William W. Loomis, “Newspaper Publication 
Laws,” in National Editorial Association, Official 
Proceedings, 1929, p. 114. 


during the year when most homestead- 
ers in the community “proved up,” and 
many papers were set up with little 
more expectation than to reap such a 
year’s harvest and then move. 


@ IN STATES WHERE “A LAND OFFICE 
business” was more than just a phrase, 
weeklies quite understandably bur- 
geoned at a rate unknown in the nation 
at large. This fact can be shown by 
using for an index the number of pa- 
pers for each 10,000 persons in the 
rural population, which includes the 
great majority of weekly readers. 

Table 1 shows that rural readers in . 
four prairie states frequently could 
choose from twice the number of week- 
lies that satisfied rural Americans gen- 
erally. The highest rate, 7.6 papers for 
every 10,000 South Dakota rural read- 
ers in 1910, was an average of one 
paper to about 260 families; obviously 
average local circulations could not be 
large. 

If we turn to N. W. Ayer and Son’s 
newspaper directories of this period, 


TABLE | 


Weekly Newspapers for Each 10,000 Rural Persons in the United States and 
in Four Prairie States, at Decade Years, 1870—1950* 





Kansas 


Nebraska 


South 
Dakota 


North 
Dakota 


United 
States 





2.3 ye — 1.6 
4.1 + | 3.8 2.2 
7.1 7.0 6.0 3.4 
7.1 6.8 5.1 3.6 
6.3 7.6 6.5 3.4 
5.8 6.0 5.3 2.8 
4.7 4.6 3.4 2.3 
4.6 4.6 3.3 2.0 
4,2 39 2.6 1.6 


*Semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies are included as weeklies. 
Source: Computed from rural population in U. S. Census and listings in newspaper directories: 
George P. Rowell and Company (1870); N. W. Ayer and Son (1880-1950). 
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TABLE 2 


Final Homestead Entries in the United States and Four Prairie States, 
by Decades, 1870-1929 





South 
Dakota 


North 
Dakota 


United 


Kansas Nebraska States 





1870-1879 
1880-1889 
1890-1899 


22,902 
31,834 


22,629 
22,387 
22,291 


3,043 
18,076 


1,218 
11,557 


140,059 
198,147 


1900-1909 
1910-1919 
1920-1929 


23,614 


15,388 
13,911 
16,111 
10,844 


13,503 
35,291 
33,036 

3,805 


229,465 
277,301 
371,402 
194,189 


9,802 


1,783 


Source: The Public Domain, Ex. Doc. 47, 46th Cong. 3d sess. Serial No. 1975, pp. 351-6; General 


Land Office, Annual Reports, 1881-1929. 





we find papers in unbelievably small 
towns. In North Dakota, with popula- 
tions of 50 each, Courtenay, Havana, 
Napoleon and Sheyenne had newspa- 
pers in 1900, and Burnstad, Burt, Ep- 
worth and Flasher had them in 1910. 
Melby, with 75 residents, had two pa- 


pers in 1914; and Grassy Butte, with 
only 30, supported a paper in 1920. 

As newspapers normally can not ex- 
ist with the circulations indicated by 
these figures, we should not be sur- 
prised to find the number of papers 
dropping in each state as homestead 
claims ceased and settlement was com- 
pleted. 

Of the four states considered here, 
Kansas was first settled; homestead 
claims dropped off after 1890 and 
nearly ended by 1900 (Table 2). In 
North Dakota settlement lagged along 
some 20 years later. Between these 
states, Nebraska and South Dakota 
showed less concentrated periods of set- 
tlement, but they followed a general 
tendency for the waves of settlement to 
fall successively northward. 

A similar sequence is apparent in the 
decline of the weekly press, which had 
started in Kansas by 1900, in Nebraska 
by 1910, and in the Dakotas by 1920 


(Table 1). Ill-favored townsites now 
turned to wheatfields, editors bought 
their transportation, and legal printing 
declined; weeklies had to make their 
way by serving local news and adver- 
tising to local readers. 


YW THE PASSING OF THE TRANSIENT 
frontier weekly did not indicate a de- 
cline in the vigor of the weekly press 
as an institution serving local news 
needs. In fact a thinning out process 
was required to assure circulations that 
could finance good local news coverage 
and end the weekly newspaper’s de- 
pendence upon readyprint pages and 
boiler plate. 

No doubt there is a relationship be- 
tween a decrease in the number of 
towns with competitive weeklies and a 
decrease in politically partisan weekly 
papers; yet, ironically, the revival of 
partisanship in the North Dakota press 
was blamed for killing off weeklies. 

In seeking to undercut the estab- 
lished press while establishing a chain 
of its own papers, the Non-Partisan 
League effected a reduction of legal 
advertising support for the weekly 
press. Representing a militant farm re- 
volt movement, it gained control of the 
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state legislature in 1919 and cut the 
number of official papers from three to 
one in each county.* The action of the 
League was followed by a decline in 
the number of weeklies and was blamed 
for this drop; but similar declines in 
nearby states now indicate that North 
Dakota might have expected to lose 
newspapers even without any special 
local circumstances. 

Some observers, such as Morris 
Ernst, have viewed the drop in weekly 
press numbers as part of the same 
trend that has brought concentration in 
the daily press. Ernst is ‘concerned 
about the threat to grassroots democ- 
racy represented by the loss of papers 
with small circulation, which he defines 
as one under 3,000 and averaging 
1,600.4 Yet out of 110 weeklies in 
North Dakota whose circulation was 
listed for 1950, 10 have circulations of 
less than 500, and 27 more have less 


3 Joseph H. Mader, “The North Dakota Press 
and the Non-Partisan League,” JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY, 14:321-32 (Dec. 1937). 

*Morris L. Ernst, The First Freedom (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1946), p. 103. 


than 1,000. Such persistence, common 
in midwestern states, hardly proves that 
monopoly conditions are crushing out 
the weekly press. 

Transient frontier papers account for 
a fair share of the drop which concerns 
Ernst. These once flourished in at least 
a dozen of our present states which 
were all territories in 1865. When we 
forget the early romantic aspects of this 
frontier and concentrate on the filling 
up of vacant territory, we find that it 
ended fairly recently—as recently as 
the beginning of decline in weekly press 
numbers. 

About the same time, weekly papers 
were affected by other factors, espe- 
cially the decline of the smaller rural 
trading centers with the advent of auto- 
mobile transportation and the introduc- 
tion of better mechanical equipment in 
weekly newspaper production. But 
even so, a weekly publisher whose cir- 
culation area permits a run of 1,600 
copies is generally well established, and 
his investment is not much more than 
that of many farmers who read his 


paper. 





“We journalists can sometimes be awful intellectual snobs. We can pour 
the burning oil of our scorn over the head of a reader who fails to under- 
stand our business, when the fact is that we have failed to explain it to him. 
Worst still, we sometimes meet criticism with a sulky and injured silence. 
If we can’t explain our own operation to the average citizen, how can we 
expect to explain anything else to him adequately in this complex world? 

“Why are we journalists so resentful of criticism? I believe the main rea- 
son is that we have such a high sense of our profession and its mission. We 
know that we are performing a vital service to our democracy. We fully 
believe that a free world requires a free press. It is too easy for us to forget 
that some readers not only do not appreciate our performance but do not 
even understand our purpose. 

“It is right for us to have a lofty view of the importance of our calling. 
We just have to watch ourselves to see that this sentiment does not degen- 
erate into self-importance.” —BARRY BINGHAM, editor, the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, speaking at the 1952 National Conference of Editorial Writers, 
as reported in the Masthead, Winter 1952-53. 








Women Journalism Graduates 
In the 1941-51 Decade 


BY ADELAIDE H. JONES* 





Coeds finishing in the class of 1941 at a sample of 13 schools 
and departments of journalism appear to have averaged better, 
both financially and maritally, than college and professional 
women in general. Mrs. Jones did this study as part of her work 
for the master’s degree in journalism at Missouri. 





V> THE ACHIEVEMENT OF A WOMAN 
like Mary Margaret McBride or Inez 
Robb is the success story of the un- 
usual journalism graduate. It is a ro- 
mantic one to tempt the telling in any 
age. But the experience of little Mary 
Smith, the quiet girl on the back row in 
the news class who started on a small 


daily in the less populous part of the 
state, is a success story, too—one which 
is seldom told. 


To get the story of the Mary Smiths 
in the journalism world was the pur- 
pose of a recent study of the first post- 
graduate decade of women graduates of 
the class of 1941 from a sample group 
of accredited schools and departments 
of journalism. It is believed that their 
story is typical enough to be the basis 
for certain conclusions about the per- 
sonal and professional life of the aver- 
age woman journalism graduate at the 
mid-century. As such, the findings are 
of interest to college counselors advis- 
ing women students in the selection of 
a course of study, to college adminis- 
trators charged with the planning of 
curricula and to girls of college age 


*Instructor in English and journalism at Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo. 


who are asking what they may expect 
if they major in journalism. 

Thirteen institutions’ representative 
of different types and sizes of schools 
as well as of different regions of the 
country were selected for the study. All 
of the women graduates for the year 
1941 in so far as addresses were avail- 
able were asked to answer a question- 
naire submitted to them by mail early 
in 1952. The sample group contained 
53.8 percent of all 1941 women gradu- 
ates of the thirteen institutions and 65.7 
percent of the questionnaire group. 

The personal life of the graduates 
was examined from the standpoint of 
marital status, occupation of husband 
and the number of children in each 
family. It was found that the average 
woman journalism graduate married as 
often as the average United States 
woman of her age, 88 percent of the 
time, while the average college gradu- 
ate as reported by the Time survey of 
1949 married only 69 percent of the 
time.2, Women journalism graduates 


1 Including the universities of Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Iowa, Colorado, Georgia, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Oklahoma, Southern California, 
and Iowa State College, Kansas State College, 
and Texas State College for Women. 

2 Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West, 
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tended to marry early in their first post- 
graduate decade, and four in ten chose 
business men for mates. Only 19 per- 
cent selected a journalist for a husband. 
In spite of the high marriage rate, the 
divorce rate for the women journalism 
graduates was not any higher than that 
for both college and non-college women 
in the United States. 


Although Babcock® reported in 1941 
that families of college graduates aver- 
aged 2.64 persons, representing “an in- 
stance of what eugenists would call 
race suicide,” the women journalism 
graduates had families of 3.56 persons. 
They also rated high in Havemann’s 
system of marriage points.‘ 

The professional life of the graduate 
was studied from the standpoint of gen- 
eral employment trends, specific fields 
of activity, earned income and the ef- 
fects of geographical location and mari- 
tal status on her career. The first signif- 
icant trend observed was that almost 
the entire group, 98 percent, held one 
or more positions during the decade. 
In the calendar year following gradua- 
tion, a number greater than in any oth- 
er one year was employed—77 percent. 
Then in spite of the general upswing in 
war employment, the proportion re- 
maining in gainful employment de- 
creased steadily to a low of 26 percent 
in 1949, a decrease which can be ex- 
plained only by the high marriage rate 
of the group and subsequent interrup- 
tion of employment for reasons due to 
marital status. After 1949, the em- 
ployed group began to increase until by 


1951 it had reached 34 percent. The. 


average woman journalist worked four 
and one-half years during the decade. 


They Went to College (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1952), p. 54. 

* Lawrence Babcock, The U. S. College Grad- 
uate (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941), p. 16. 

*Havemann, op. cit., p. 54. 


She changed employers about every 22 
months and she seldom chose a part 
time position. 

Of those reporting specialization in 
journalism in college, twice as many 
chose advertising as editorial work, but 
the entire sample group made little 
preparation in a secondary or technical 
field. Only 6 percent listed home eco- 
nomics as a minor. 


V> MOST FIRST POSITIONS FOR THESE 
women journalists were obtained 
through personal interviews initiated by 
themselves or through recommenda- 
tions by college officials and college em- 
ployment bureaus. They were most 
likely to accept a first position in the 
state of their Alma Mater, and if they 
went into journalism work, they started 
on a newspaper almost 50 percent of 
the time. They remained with their first 
job less than a year on the average, and 
when they obtained a second position 
they moved away from newspapers. 
While percentages of those employed in 
journalism decreased in newspaper 
work, they increased in public relations 
and agency work. Retail advertising 
was a popular beginning field which 
lost its appeal as the decade passed. 
Public relations gained throughout the 
decade, claiming one graduate in five 
by 1951. The newspaper editorial field, 
in spite of its loss of workers early in 
the period, ended with one in four em- 
ployed in journalism holding a news- 
paper editorial job. Magazine editorial 
work offered limited opportunity. 
Newspaper advertising never regained 
the esteem of the graduates, but agency 
advertising, though not steady in its ap- 
peal, still welcomed 10 percent of the 
employed graduates at the end of the 
decade. In a report of their duties in 
their last or current position, members 
of the sample group said they spent 
more of their time writing advertising 
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TABLE | 


Year-by-Year Employment of 1941 Women Journalism Graduates 
(Distribution by fields in percentages) 





Advertising 


Agency Magazine Newspaper 


Editorial 
Magazine Newspaper 


Public 


Retail Relations 





1.2% 15.6% 
1.1 11.8 
1.4 10.9 
1.6 5.0 
2.0 4.0 
5.8 
7.4 
10.5 
12.5 
8.3 
9.6 


19.3% 
19.3 
16.4 
15.0 
10.3 
17.6 
22.2 
14.3 21.4 
12.5 : 25.0 
8.3 : 28.1 
6.4 : 25.8 


27.7% 
25.8 
20.5 
16.6 
14.3 
17.6 
14.9 


6.0% 
11.8 
12.3 
10.7 
18.9 
17.6 
18.5 
14.3 
j 
12.5 
19.3 





copy than doing any other one journal- 
istic chore. 

Significant for the absence of activ- 
ity in them were the fields of radio 
work and teaching. The members of 


the group listed few positions in either 
of these areas. 


In the year of graduation, 15 per- 
cent of the sample group who accepted 
positions went into non-journalistic 
work. In 1942 and 1943 this percentage 
increased and in 1946 it had reached a 
figure high enough to make the ratio of 
non-journalists to journalists one to 
two. However in 1947, journalism 
work began to gain again, and by the 
end of the decade almost 75 percent of 
those employed were in journalistic 
fields. 


The shifting of graduates among the 
three broad areas—editorial work, ad- 
vertising and non-journalistic employ- 
ment—was noted as important. Of 
those graduates holding more than one 
position in the period, more than one- 
third changed from one area to an- 
other. It was suggested that marital 
status might have been the determining 
factor here, and yet an additional study 


of the shifting of graduates before mar- 
riage revealed that almost half of them 
changed areas prior to a trip to the 
altar. 


The common conception that jour- 
nalism is a poorly paid profession was 
not true in the case of the women 
graduates of 1941. The average earned 
more money per year than other col- 
lege women in 1949—a year when 
comparative salaries were available— 
and more than the average professional 
woman of that year. Although mean 
salaries by years reflected economic 
conditions, they failed to keep pace 
with consumer price index figures. Of 
the two major fields, editorial and ad- 
vertising, advertising was the most lu- 
crative. It produced the highest mean 
salary of the decade and also accounted 
for the one woman who reached the 
highest salary bracket. 


The graduate found positions outside 
the region of her Alma Mater in vary- 
ing ratios. If she had been graduated 
in the Middle States, the chances were 
two in five that she would work in some 
other region. If graduated in the South- 
east, she was quite apt to stay there. 
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TABLE 2 


Year-by-Year Mean Salaries for 1941 Women Journalism Graduates 





Year Editorial 


Advertising Non-Journalism2 





$3,345 


$4,050 


$1,504 
$1,743 
$2,162 
$2,396 
$3,018 
$3,101 
$3,260 
$3,063 
$3,525 
$3,955 
$4,812 


$1,325 
$1,689 
$1,809 
$2,045 
$2,175 
$2,210 
$2,120 
$2,375 
$2,700 
$2,807 
$3,120 





* Including publicity and public relations. 


? Including positions combining journalism and non-journalism. 
All figures based on full time salaries earned at least six months in any one year. 


The few who left the Southeast and the 
many who left the Middle States to 
seek employment went to the South- 
west in largest percentages. When they 
settled at the end of the decade, the 
Southeast, the Northwest and the Mid- 
dle States all showed a gain in percent- 
age of residents over the percentage of 
those who had been employed in the 
regions. If the average journalist con- 
tinued to seek journalistic positions, no 
matter what region she chose, she was 
reasonably sure to live eventually in a 
community of 100,000 or more. 


> THE WOMAN JOURNALIST OF 1941 
found herself in a world where mar- 
riage was often combined with a ca- 
reer. The percentage of married gradu- 
ates employed grew through the first 
two years after graduation and then 
dropped sharply to reach a low in 1949, 
after which year working wives seemed 
to be on the increase again. Those who 
reported a reason for post-marriage 
employment named love of work for 
work’s sake first and need to supple- 
ment family income second. Two-thirds 


of those who married held at least one 
position after marriage. However, as 
the figures on size of families indicate, 
working after marriage did not inter- 
fere with childbearing. It seems obvious 
that these young journalists had a 
knack for successfully combining hus- 
band, home and family with a career. 


In her personal life, the graduate 
found that an education for journalism 
was an excellent education for life. 
The romance which traditionally sur- 
rounds the profession was revealed sta- 
tistically to be the romance which sur- 
rounded the graduate herself. If she de- 
cided to attend college to major in 
journalism, she would have been fairly 
safe in selecting her bridesmaids. She 
had only one chance in eight of living 
a decade after graduation without 
marrying. 

The statistics indicate, too, that she 
was a well-adjusted human being. Al- 
though she married at a rate much 
higher than the usual woman college 
graduate, she stayed married almost as 
well, had more children, and rated high 
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CHART A 


Mean Salaries and Salaries in Constant Dollars Adjusted 
by Cost of Living Index* 
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*Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor Statistics (Base 1935-39 equals 100). 


in marriage happiness. If she was typ- 
ical, she liked to work, chose to work 
often when it was not essential to the 
family budget, and was quick to adapt 
herself to new types of employment. 
She earned more money in the posi- 
tions she held than did the average col- 
lege alumna and much more than did 
the average American working woman. 
It was two to one that she would not 
be working at the end of the decade. 

If she took a position on a newspa- 
per, she found, more often than not, 
that newspaper positions were not all 
she had anticipated and so, after a 


brief interlude, she tried another field. 
Of those who started in the editorial 
field of a paper, only one in five re- 
mained as long as two years. Of those 
who started on the advertising side, a 
few more than one in four remained as 
long as two years. Yet at the end of the 
10-year period, enough had remained 
in, or returned to, newspaper editorial 
work to give it one-fourth of all mem- 
bers of the sample who were working 
in journalism. 

Though they changed positions often, 
the working journalists did not always 
better themselves financially, indicating 
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CHART B 


Comparison of Mean Salaries of Women Journalism Graduates 
in Editorial, Advertising and Non-Journalistic Fields 
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that there were factors other than sal- 
ary increase which prompted a change. 
Some of these factors undoubtedly had 
to do with marital status. However, the 
number of changes made before mar- 
riage proves that marital status was 
responsible only in part. 

Finally, one conclusion seems ob- 
vious: the journalism graduate of 1941 
lived much more happily with her hus- 
band and family than with her profes- 
sion. It is a conclusion to raise a ques- 
tion in the minds of journalism educa- 
tors. How can the lot of the woman 
journalist in the working world be 
improved? 


YEARS 


The current study does not pretend 
to have the answer. However, the sta- 
tistics assembled indicate that some 
improvement might come from a bet- 
ter understanding of the needs of the 


‘woman journalism student and from 


more consideration of those needs in 
curricular planning, course counseling 
and job placement on the part of the 
institution of higher learning. Improve- 
ment might come, too, from a more 
realistic conception of the profession on 
the part of the student herself. The 
problem presents a challenge to all con- 
cerned with the education of women 
for journalism. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Education for Journalism 
In India ls Gaining Ground 
BY ROLAND E. 


Although there are skeptics who make much the same objections 
as did the opponents of early journalism training in the United 
States, prominent editors and working journalists are cooper- 
ating increasingly with the Indian colleges and universities that 
are developing programs along American lines. 


WOLSELEY* 





Wf WHEN YOU CONSIDER THE FACT 
that since 1780 the English language 
press in India has been for the most 
part an imitation of that of the United 
Kingdom, it is surprising to find India 
exhibiting an interest: in journalism 
schools and departments that is not 
typically British. 

This friendly attitude toward journal- 
ism education may result from the ex- 
istence since 1818 of a vernacular 
press. Publications printed in Hindi, 
Urdu, Marathi or some other one of 
the country’s 14 major languages and 
250 dialects have had much more dif- 
ficulty recruiting trained and talented 
staff people than have British and An- 
glo-Indian publications. It may also be 
related to the great need for education 
of all kinds throughout India, where 
literacy still does not exceed the na- 
tional 17 percent except in certain 
provinces offset by others with lower 
figures. The desire for schooling has 


*The author, regularly professor of journalism, 
School of Journalism, Syracuse University, is in 
India on a leave of absence. Through the Ful- 
bright plan he went to Asia early in 1952 to 
serve as first head of the new department of 
journalism at Nagpur University. 


spread even to the relatively new area 
of journalism. 

Not that journalism schools and de- 
partments are popping up in all prov- 
inces. But whereas the erstwhile moth- 
er country started and then abandoned 
a few university courses in favor of on- 
the-job training conducted by particu- 
lar newspapers or journalistic organiza- 
tions, India has had a department of 
journalism at one university for 11 
years and courses since 1947 and 1950 
at three others. Several have offered 
journalism instruction in English or the 
vernacular languages from time to time 
but have not managed to keep it going. 
The effort continues, however, with 
two new programs already established 
and plans for others announced.? 

Journalism education has not devel- 
oped in India much beyond the stage 
it had reached in the United States 
around 1900. Then a few American 


1Omitted here are the Horniman School of 
Journalism, a privately operated venture in Bom- 
bay, which promises far more than it can pos- 
sibly hope to accomplish for its students, and the 
somewhat more conservative British Institute of 
Commerce and Accounting, Bombay, as well as 
several correspondence schools. 
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universities offered courses whose mer- 
its were debated, with journalists gen- 
erally skeptical. Now in India similar 
skepticism exists but the point of argu- 
ment is not so much whether training 
is valuable as what form it shall take to 
obtain best results. Indian journalists 
have been sufficiently influenced by 
British journalism and journalism train- 
ing to be uncertain about the American 
plan, with its integration of journalism 
education into standard college work. 
When the American system is ex- 
plained, opponents shift to the position 
that while it is effective and necessary 
in the United States, it can be neither 
in India because of language difficul- 
ties, a smaller press and a generally 
lower economic level that makes jour- 
nalism a less desirable occupation than 
it has become in the States. 


THE BACKGROUND 

Before we face these contentions, 
however, we should examine briefly In- 
dia’s journalistic picture and the educa- 
tional work done so far. 

The Indian press, insofar as we in- 
terpret press to cover only newspapers 
and magazines, is divided into two dis- 
tinct parts, Anglo-Indian and Indian. 

Patterned after British journalism, as 
is to be expected, the English language 
papers are run more or less on the early 
British plan of comparative indifference 
to local news and emphasis on national 
and international affairs. Understanding 
of politics is considered far more im- 
portant than skill in typography, edit- 
ing techniques or staff management. 

The vernacular press, on the other 
hand, always has been close to the man 
on the Indian street, and with English 
gradually fading out as a national lan- 
guage it becomes ever more so. Fur- 
thermore, the vernacular press brings 
special problems of production which 
for the time being are difficult of solu- 


tion. One of the most widely spoken 
languages, Urdu, does not lend itself 
to mechanical typesetting, and hence 
almost all Urdu papers and magazines 
are produced by the lithographic proc- 
ess. This slows down the pace of pro- 
duction and affects the flexibility of 
writing and editing in a way not easily 
comprehended by those who read from 
left to right and are accustomed to the 
characters of the alphabet being sepa- 
rate units. More understandable is the 
prohibitive cost of foreign-made print- 
ing machinery for the vernacular 


scripts, which forces most proprietors 
to employ the vastly cheaper hand la- 
bor. This policy also provides needed 
jobs, which many owners of publica- 
tions believe would be reduced through 
introduction of mechanical equipment. 


Another factor in present-day Indian 
journalism is the result of British gov- 
ernment for nearly 200 years. Whether 
the dominant group was too much con- 
vinced of its own superiority to trust 
the subject people or the Indians were 
inherently incapable of taking respon- 
sibility, the fact remains that for most 
of two centuries Indian journalists and 
proprietors were not developed in suffi- 
cient numbers to provide adequate 
standards for the press of the republic 
born in 1947. In positions of impor- 
tance today are proprietors with more 
interest in their other business enter- 
prises than in their publications. Fre- 
quently engaged by them as executives 
are men of the proper political or so- 
cial persuasion but with little practical 
experience in publications work. Con- 
sequently the Indian press, with some 
notable exceptions, does not merit es- 
teem for thorough news coverage, ac- 
curacy, artistic presentation, concise- 
ness and a spirit of public service. 

For many years the Indian press, 
English and vernacular, has been beset 
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by restrictive press laws, and even now, 
despite independence, the press has 
been placed under a comparatively 
mild regulation intended to restrain the 
Communist and the obscene publica- 
tion. Another recent handicap is lack 
of newsprint, which keeps metropolitan 
dailies down to from six to 12 pages 
and limits their advertising rates and 
volume. 

Nevertheless, the number of publica- 
tions is increasing, circulations are 
growing and reader interest is intense.” 

India’s first organized professional 
journalism instruction was established 
in 1941 at the University of the Pan- 
jab, a noted institution at Lahore. A 
department was set up by a University 
of Missouri journalism graduate, P. P. 
Singh, who had worked for INS and on 
the Pioneer and other Indian papers. 
About 30 students received journalism 
diplomas each year until 1947, when 
the partition of the country into India 
and Pakistan divided the university and 
with it the department of journalism. 

Among the university staff which 
went to the Indian side of the border 
was Professor Singh, who set up a new 
department in New Delhi. The original 
one continued in Pakistan and now is 
headed by a graduate. The Indian uni- 
versity, a refugee institution, is called 
Panjab. It has continued to turn out 
about 30 graduates each year. The 
move, however, destroyed for the new 
school excellent relationships with the 
publications of Lahore. It also left the 
Indian department with physical facil- 
ities far inferior to those it had previ- 
ously possessed. Classes now meet in a 
former high school building, and only 
lately has the head of the department 


?For a further report on the Indian press to- 
day see Roland E. Wolseley, “1952 Trends Show 
That India’s Press is Maturitig,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 29:320-23 (Summer 1952). 


been able to arrange with several Delhi 
papers, news agencies and other jour- 
nalistic media for cooperation at all 
comparable to that enjoyed prior to 
partition. 

Professor Singh continues his work 
under these and such other difficulties 
as inability to obtain textbooks, lack of 
proper library facilities, and a national 
press that offers a bare livelihood to its 
employees. Singh’s department offers 
courses in reporting, sub-editing (copy- 
reading), editorial writing, special-arti- 
cle writing, newspaper makeup and 
typography, press law, sports and ad- 
vertising. He is assisted by part-time 
lecturers, several of them widely-known 
Indian newsmen, including a former 
editor of The Times of India, the coun- 
try’s largest daily in any language. One 
teaches in Punjabi, another in Hindi, 
although most classes are in English. 
This one-year post graduate course 
leads to a diploma; no journalism de- 
grees are available in India. 

Meanwhile other universities were 
setting up courses. Aligarh Muslim 
University offered a one-year diploma 
course from 1938 to 1940, but internal 
dissension ended it. Others were killed 
by lack of money. 


The University of Madras, opening 
its course in 1947, has maintained the 
study under a professor of economics, 
Dr. R. Balakrishnan, distinguished 
teacher of his own subject who makes 
no pretension to knowledge of journal- 
ism. He arranges a series of lectures by 
prominent Madras newsmen, including 
top editors of The Madras Mail and 
The Hindu, two of India’s leading 
dailies, himself giving only the adver- 
tising course. Together they teach as 
examination subjects an omnibus 
course called “Journalism,” which em- 
braces reporting, copy-editing, maga- 
zine features and editorial methods and 
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techniques, as well as separate classes 
in history of freedom of the press, eth- 
ics of journalism, composition, précis 
writing and proof correction. Radio 
news editing and broadcasting is a non- 
examination subject. Also given are 
special lectures in shorthand and typ- 
ing. The lecture method and an intern- 
ship are the principal means of instruc- 
tion. A diploma is granted; 12 students 
are accepted annually, and three or 
four complete the work each year. 

Two years ago the University of 
Calcutta opened the longest course to 
date: a two-year diploma program of- 
fering not only practical journalism in- 
struction but insisting upon further 
study of such background subjects as 
constitutional Jaw and political, socio- 
logical and economic developments. 
Optional is study of literature and art 
and scientific and cultural trends. 
Strictly journalistic subjects are prin- 
ciples and history of journalism, the 
making of a journal, business and jour- 
nalism, commercial journalism, sports, 
stage and screen, art of advertisement 
and layout, editing of monthlies and 
periodicals, press and production, and 
an internship in which the important 
Calcutta press cooperates. As at Mad- 
ras and New Delhi leading local news- 
men handle the courses, which are ad- 
ministered by a standing committee. 
Twenty-five students are in the first 
class. 

In 1948 the University of Bombay, 
one of the most famous in India, ap- 
pointed a committee to study the pos- 
sibility of offering instruction through 
a school of journalism, which India has 
never had and which is not clearly in 
sight. Because of lack of money and 
space the blueprint was reduced to a 
diploma program, following more or 
less the Calcutta plan. This has not yet 


been instituted, partly because of lack 
of experienced staff and partly because 
of public pressure for instruction in 
subjects thought more vital. 


In 1951 the University of Mysore 
hired an English teacher to conduct 
three undergraduate journalism classes, 
optionals in the B. A. program. After a 
rocky start, the work continues, with a 
professional journalist, a Missouri 
graduate, taking over this year. Agra 
and Lucknow Universities are begin- 
ning journalism soon. 


An undetermined number of gradu- 
ates of the older courses are on Indian 
publication and news agency staffs, but 
the press makes no special effort to 
hire them. 


THE HISLOP PROGRAM 


A program for Hislop College, a 
1,000-student liberal arts institution af- 
filiated with Nagpur University in Cen- 
tral India, was requested by a univer- 
sity committee in 1946 but did not ma- 
terialize until 1952. It differs in several 
ways from the programs at other uni- 
versities, and if it is successful in its 
first year the divergences are likely to 
increase. 

For 1952-53 it is a one-year diploma 
program also offering a certificate to 
experienced journalists who take part- 
time work. Diploma candidates must 
have completed their undergraduate 
study creditably and certificate seekers 
must have demonstrated journalistic 
ability. This liberal admission attitude 
is one innovation. Another is the re- 
liance not only on internship, lectures 
and laboratory but also on _ project 
methods and greater class participation. 
A third is the offering, in addition to 
the standard courses (news writing and 
reporting, editing, article and feature 
writing, an internship, introduction to 
journalism, creative writing, business 
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and law of journalism, with current 
events and shorthand and typing as 
extras), of a course never before avail- 
able in India and probably nowhere 
else. It is study of and practice in the 
preparation of social education mate- 
rials. This has been included at the re- 
quest of church and state agencies con- 
cerned with social education, one of 
whose facets is combating illiteracy. 


New literates are being rapidly cre- 
ated in India, through the Laubach and 
other methods, but little reading mate- 
rial of the proper grade is being printed. 
Hislop is experimenting with manu- 
scripts of various types as well as wall 
newspapers, and is carrying forward 
journalistic experiments begun in 1950- 
51 through the religious journalism 
division at the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University. The newspapers, 
magazines, radio station, printing indus- 
try and news agencies of Nagpur, a 
city of nearly 450,000, have given com- 
plete cooperation to the college in the 
new program. 

Except for the social education con- 
tent, the Hislop program resembles that 
of any small college department in the 
United States. The intention is to in- 
crease the faculty (now two full-time 
and three part-time men) as soon as 
feasible and to double the number of 
courses in order to become a school of 
journalism offering work at both under- 
graduate and graduate levels. 


With controlled enrollment of 45 
students, most of them college gradu- 
ates and almost half of them experi- 
enced in professional journalism or a 
related field, this program has broken 
the tight grip of examinations on at 
least a few Indian students. Nagpur 
University officials have approved a 
division of marks which leaves the pass- 
ing or failing of the student finally in 
the hands of the teachers rather than 


the examiners. In India students do not 
earn credits nor undergo instruction by 
“hours;” they must attend a minimum 
number of lectures or laboratory ses- 
sions, the latter called “practicals.” Ex- 
aminations are prepared by teachers of 
the same subject at other institutions or 
by people in the field and are graded 
by others as well. Last year several 
Nagpur students (it has about 10,000) 
committed suicide because they failed 
their examinations. 


Direction of the Hislop department 
is in the hands of a university body, the 
Board of Studies in Journalism, each 
study or discipline having its own board. 
This body ordinarly is elected from a 
departmental faculty, but since journal- 
ism is a small unit at Nagpur the group 
consists of three faculty members, three 
Nagpur journalists and a member of 
the Calcutta journalism faculty. It pre- 
pares the syllabi, selects the examiners, 
considers reading lists and curricula, 
and handles some other details of run- 
ning the department. The department 
head is chairman of the board and also 
a member of the Faculty of Arts of the 
University. The Board of Studies is in 
turn subordinate to three higher bodies, 
the Academic Council, the Executive 
Council and The Court. All important 
actions of the faculties must run this 
gamut; the innovations made in the 
journalism department have success- 
fully done so. 


ACADEMIC OBSTACLES 


While practicing journalists, especi- 
ally those who have reached positions 
of influence without benefit of college 
training, provide some obstacles of a 
negative type, such as refusal to let 
students come into their offices for 
practice work, the academic world has 
set up barriers also. 
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In addition to the usual one of dis- 
belief in the idea of professional train- 
ing at the university level, which exists 
in some Indian academic circles, is 
insistence that journalism, like non- 
technical subjects, can be learned large- 
ly through memorizing prescribed text- 
books and listening to lectures. An al- 
most uncanny repetition of the early 
experience in the United States is the 
academic view that journalism needs 
little special equipment; in the few 
courses offered, therefore, only the 
minimum is provided. There are no 
typewriters, no type labs* or other such 
necessities; the teachers must make do 
with the help of the local press and by 
inducing students to obtain their own 
typewriters, if possible. 

A university may induce wealthy 
industrialists to provide many lakhs of 
rupees for medical or science colleges 
but make no attempt to interest a news- 
paper proprietor in financing a first- 


rate journalism plant. This is indicative 
of the requirements of the press as 


understood by the academic mind. 
There is little realization of the talent 
and skill needed to do a good journal- 
istic job, because good jobs are rarely 
done. 

TEXTBOOKS 


From the foregoing the textbook sit- 
uation can be imagined. Only one text- 
book on Indian journalism has been pub- 
lished in English; it is out of print. In 
fact, the total number of books dealing 
with the Indian press does not exceed 
30. These are either historical or remi- 
niscent or discussional, their subjects 
usually being freedom of the press or 
the press and political affairs. 

British and American texts are re- 
spected and used if any can be. But in 


*With the exception of Nagpur, where the 
large Government Printing Press has been made 
available. 


most instances students are prohibited 
from buying their own texts by the 
cost of these important volumes. One 
or two prescribed for each course and 
others recommended are read in the 
libraries. An American text of the type 
used commonly in U.S. schools of jour- 
nalism runs to Rupees 35, which is 
equal to one-fourth the year’s tuition. 

Texts do not find their way into the 
professional newsroom as they do some- 
times in the U.S.A. Most practicing 
journalists are unacquainted with the 
scant literature of Indian journalism 
and have only slight acquaintance with 
that of other countries. 

Few books of any kind on journal- 
ism are contained in university and 
public libraries.* Private collections of 
certain proprietors and editors contain 
journalism books but are mainly Brit- 
ish or American treatments of press 
law and management. The Nagpur 
University and the Hislop College libra- 
ries have what is undoubtedly the most 
modern if not the largest collection on 
the press, between them possessing 150 
titles of U.S.A., U.K., and Indian vol- 
umes, the majority of which are new 
and recent editions. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PROFESSION 

The attitude of the professional jour- 
nalistic world toward journalism edu- 
cation might be summarized to range 
from outright antagonism (a minority 
view) through indifference (a majority 
attitude) to enthusiasm (a minority 
position). One antagonist is a practic- 
ing newsman who has written a flimsy 
book on journalism.5 He includes a 
short chapter attacking the idea of 
teaching journalism in a_ university, 
declaring that American journalism 


*The United States Information Service libra- 
ries in India, however, have done much to bring 
U. S. journalism books to the attention of the 
Indian people. 

5K. D. Umrigar, Lest I Forget. Bombay, 1949. 
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schools are possible only because they 
are subsidized by millionaires. When 
he heard of the new department to be 
opened at Nagpur he sent copies of 
his little book to three officials, sug- 
gesting its adoption as a text. Prof. 
Makhanlal Sen, of the Calcutta course, 
moved rejection of the suggestion. 

The indifferent are open to persua- 
sion. Among the enthusiasts are certain 
officers and members of the national 
press associations, such as the All-India 
Newspaper Editor’s Conference and the 
Indian Federation of Working Journal- 
ists, as well as regional groups like the 
large Southern India Journalists’ Feder- 
ation. The A-JNEC, with about 200 
members, appointed a committee in 
1949 consisting of three Nagpur jour- 
nalists “to prepare a scheme for the 
establishment of an All-India Institute 
of Journalism for giving higher training 
to journalists and . . . to submit its re- 
port to the Standing Committee within 
three months.” 


The proposed institute would be gov- 
erned by representatives of the Minis- 
try of Education of India, the A-INEC 
and other recognized journalists’ associ- 
ations. Five year’s practical experience 
and two years’ college education would 
be prerequisites of admission. The cen- 
tral and state government would finance 
the plan, with some aid from A-INEC. 
English and Hindi would be the media 
of instruction. 


The proposed syllabus covers what 
in the United States are considered 
courses in news reporting and writing, 
news editing, editorial writing, public 
opinion and propaganda, pictorial jour- 
nalism, ethics of journalism, law of 
journalism, graphic arts, shorthand and 
typewriting, and some background work 
in economics, politics, civics and his- 
tory. A-INEC members would be ex- 
pected to cooperate on an internship or 


practical training plan; laboratories 
would be set up for certain courses. 

The report, on which no action has 
as yet been taken but which may come 
up for examination again when the new 
Press Commission is appointed by the 
central government, ends on a hopeful 
note not often heard in writings about 
Indian journalism: 

“With democracy, adult franchise 
and increasing literacy there is great 
scope for the development of news- 
papers, which will need trained per- 
sonnel in increasing numbers.” ° 


_. The three members of the committee 


that drew up this plan, it is interesting 
to note, are members of the board of 
studies of the department of journalism 
at Nagpur University, which is some 
guarantee of the permanence of the 
new program at Hislop College. 


ANSWERS TO SKEPTICS 


What are the answers to skeptics 
who say that university education in 
journalism works well in the United 
States but will not function in India? 

To begin with, the Indian journalists 
or educators who take this view usually 
know almost nothing about what has 
been done in their own country in this 
area of study and have only the barest 
understanding of what has taken place 
in the United States. At best they con- 
ceive of a school of journalism as no 
more than a trade school. They know 
nothing of the research aspects, the 
opportunities for self-expression, the 
chance to orient the student, the teach- 
ing of responsibility and proper use of 
press and radio, and the possibilities of 
making the whole educational experi- 
ence more meaningful and more inter- 
esting to the student. 


® Report of the Sub-Committee on Establish- 
ment of an All-India Institute of Journalism, All- 
India Newspaper Editor’s Conference, 1949. 
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Nevertheless the opponents’ argu- 
ments are not all pointless. His strong- 
est is the existence of language diffi- 
culties. Hindi gradually is displacing 
English in education, government, and 
business. Yet it will be many years be- 
fore most of India’s people can use it 
in addition to their regional language. 
D. R. Mankekar, editor of the Delhi 
edition of The Times of India and 
an exponent of journalism education, 
nevertheless had to tell the Panjab 
journalism students that “. . . when one 
talks of the future of Indian journalism 
one does not mean English language 
journalism. For all the good and noble 
work it has done, English journalism 
is doomed. The future is ail with Indian 
language journalism, and particularly 
with Hindi journalism. In fifty years’ 
time, perhaps, when Hindi has suffici- 
ently developed as the all-India langu- 
age, our dreams of six-digit circulations 
for Indian newspapers might at last be 
realized.” ? 

E. B. Brook, news editor of India’s 
only remaining important British-owned 
daily, the Statesman of Calcutta and 
New Delhi, expressed a second objec- 
tion from the field when he said: “I am 
afraid the principal problem will be for 
those who have been educated in jour- 
nalism to find adequate employment.” ® 

His ground for this statement is his 
knowledge that India has only about 
5000 newspapers of all types and in all 
languages and that many are one-man 
jobs. However, he overlooks All-India 
Radio, with its 21 stations, whose 
news coverage increases constantly; the 
mounting number of trade journals 
and other specialized periodicals; the 


™D. R. Mankekar, “Post Independence Trends 
in Indian Journalism.” Report of his presidential 
address on the occasion of the Fourth Journalism 
Day Conference of the Panjab University Depart- 
ment of Journalism, New Delhi, July 14, 1952. 

* Letter to the author, April 18, 1952. 


developing public relations and public- 
ity businesses; the news agencies like 
Press Trust of India; the new field of 
preparation of journalistic materials for 
adults just become literate; and numer- 
ous other non-journalistic areas where 
the journalist’s skills are needed. 


A third contention is less easily dealt 
with: the low pay scale, poor working 
conditions and lack of future for prac- 
ticing journalists, which are real condi- 
tions in the newspaper and magazine 
worlds. U. Bhaskar Rao, editor of the 
Delhi Express, told the Panjab students 
not to look forward to “a life of ease 
and luxury. The work is tough, the 
spiritual rewards are very satisfying, 
but alas there is not much monetary 
reward in this profession. It will be a 
life of struggle, asceticism, in some 
cases of downright poverty.” ® 


But for many talented and ambitious 
persons these circumstances are not in- 
surmountable barriers, any more than 
they used to be in the United States. 
Such persons will put up with almost 
any hardships for the sake of remaining 
in their chosen field of journalism. And 
there are signs that conditions will be 
bettered. Last year rank and file news- 
men solidified their ranks and organized 
the Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists; numerous regional groups 
have been formed as a consequence. 
(These organizations are asking for 
training.) Furthermore, the era of un- 
questioning acceptance of policies and 
actions of the Congress Party, which 
led India to freedom, is over and this 
group, now in the seat of government, 
is being pressed for stronger social re- 
forms, certain of which will benefit the 
native journalist. 


*U. Bhaskar Rao, “Inaugural Address.” De- 
livered at the Fourth Journalism Day Conference 
of the Panjab University Department of Journal- 
ism, New Delhi, July 14, 1950. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Preparing the Student 
For a TV News Job 


BY CHESTER F. X. 


BURGER* 





> ONLY A FEW COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
of journalism now have any program in 
the increasingly important field of tele- 
vision news. 


The reasons for this are not hard to 
find. For one thing, television news 
broadcasting has been confined largely 
to a few major cities, beyond the im- 
mediate observation of many journal- 
ism teachers and students. For another, 
the impression has been widespread that 
it is not practical to instruct in the sub- 


ject without expensive equipment and 
elaborate facilities beyond the financial 
reach of most educational institutions. 


At the recent New York convention 
of the Association for Education in 
Journalism, those most actively inter- 
ested in television news indicated baffle- 
ment at how to organize such a course. 
This article is intended to suggest cer- 
tain tentative answers to the problem. 

Teaching television news technique is 
not enough. Learning the “mechanics” 
must be preceded by an understanding 
of two important factors. The first is 
the ability to be a good newsman in any 
medium; that is, to know what makes a 


*Mr. Burger is temporary president of the 
newly organized Radio-Newsreel-Television Work- 
ing Press Association of New York, Inc. He is 
editor of CBS Television News, and the oldest 
member, length of experience, of that organiza- 
tion, and probably the oldest in the entire indus- 
try. He has developed many methods of visual 
presentation which are today standard practice 
in the industry. 


good news story and to have a good 
sense of news values. This understand- 
ing can be acquired only in a thorough 
course of journalistic training and is 
certainly not peculiar to television. The 
second characteristic is an understand- 
ing of the unique and peculiar charac- 
teristics of television. 

Prof. Carleton Smythe, of the San 
Jose (Calif.) State College, has pre- 
pared an excellent comparative analy- 
sis of the merits and demerits of radio, 
television and the press as news media. 
He points out how television news has 
immediacy, intimacy, a fast presenta- 
tion, good attention-getting qualities, 
but at the same time, prevents the view- 
er from “return” (as in newspapers) to 
study or analyze the content. This en- 
tire subject should be studied carefully, 
along the lines of Professor Smythe’s 
analysis, for the students will derive 
therefrom a knowledge of the type of 
news stories which can most success- 
fully be televised, and which types of 
visual treatment can be most success- 
fully adapted to each. 


Several examples may be given. 
Where the news story is what someone 
said, there is no more effective manner 
of presentation than simply to show the 
person actually saying it (e.g., newsreel 
film). When the story involves geo- 
graphical location, especially areas un- 
familiar to the general public, maps can 


63 
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tell the story better than anything else. 
If a story involves complicated statis- 
tics, such as a tax budget, etc., then 
perhaps an animation is called for. 
Only by a comparative analysis can tel- 
evision news students gain an insight 
into the technique which would be most 
successful for any individual story. 

With such a theoretical understand- 
ing, the course would proceed to the 
practical problems of production of a 
television news program. Here it is es- 
sential to understand the actual produc- 
tion methods now in use by the major 
broadcasting networks. 

The largest percentage of TV news 
programs broadcast today is on motion 
picture film, either newsreels or anima- 
tions. Smaller portions consist of still 
pictures, and a sizeable portion consists 
of a commentator seen live “on” (i.e., 


in front of a) camera. Such programs 
are prepared in news rooms and motion 
picture cutting rooms and projection 


rooms, and then, after completion, the 
materials are taken to the studios for 
broadcast transmission. There is a sharp 
separation between preparation and 
broadcast. At CBS, for example, the 
broadcasting studio is located more 
than half a mile from the television 
news room. 

If the significance of this separation 
is understood, it then becomes possible 
for journalism students to prepare a 
complete television news program un- 
der professional conditions. Instead of 
completing the program by actually 
transmitting it (which would require an 
expensive “camera chain”), it becomes 
possible to film the entire program so 
that it may be run off on an ordinary 
16mm sound projector as often as de- 
sired for study, criticism and analysis. 

Such a course would then require 
only 16mm camera and editing facili- 
ties. For example, depending on avail- 


able funds, there would be a 16mm 
Bell & Howell Filmo 70DF camera, the 
most widely used camera for television 
silent newsreel coverage; an Auricon 
Cine Voice sound-on-film camera which 
would enable the students to record on 
film the sound and picture of their own 
commentator (who in an actual pro- 
gram would be seen “live” in the stu- 
dio); an Eastman Kodak Cine Special 
camera would also be recommended 
for producing animations, special ef- 
fects, and copying still photos onto mo- 
tion picture film for integration into the 
completed program. These three cam- 
eras could be purchased for a total of 
about $2,500; considerably less _ if 
bought used. The college or university 
would then have all necessary facilities 
for filming complete television pro- 
grams in sound. It is also likely that 
such equipment could be put to other 
uses as part of a public relations pro- 
gram, or for scientific purposes in the 
laboratories. The necessary lights, edit- 
ing equipment, etc., sufficient for an 
entire class could be purchased for less 
than one thousand dollars additional. A 
detailed cost breakdown, prepared by 
the CBS Television News department, 
appeared in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
Summer 1952, page 332. 


This equipment would make it pos- 
sible for students to study newsreel 
technique by filming actual campus 
events. They would learn how to write 
script to accompany silent film (as is 
done professionally). They would learn 
to edit their own films, to discover their 
own shooting errors in the process of 
editing their own stories. They would 
learn how to select still pictures for tel- 
evision; learn the complex problem of 
visual presentation via animation on 
motion picture film. They would learn 
how to write commentary for still pic- 
tures, and how to write commentary for 
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the “live” studio broadcaster, which 
would be recorded by the sound cam- 
era. They would learn by doing what it 
takes to make a successful television 
news broadcaster. And they would 
learn how to mix all these ingredients 
into a complete program that would 
retain audience interest. None of this 
learning would be “in theory only”; it 
would all actually be performed by the 
students working with the same equip- 
ment that is standard throughout the 
television news field. 

Obviously, such a course would re- 
quire the skills of several persons now 
teaching separate courses within the 
college. These would include the in- 
structors in news writing, photography, 
film editing, still pictures, and yes, re- 


porting too, for essentially the newsreel 
cameraman must be a reporter, gather- 
ing the facts on the scene not with a 
pencil but with a camera. 

A course as outlined would be the 
nearest thing actually to putting the 
students to work in a television news 
room, except that they would have an 
opportunity to learn every aspect of 
work in TV news instead of being lim- 
ited to one particular sector for which 
they might be hired at a TV station. 
When such training is added to the 
thorough background of a good jour- 
nalism course, it would result in a grad- 
uate adequately equipped to step im- 
mediately into a TV news job in one of 
the many new stations now preparing 
to go on the air. 





Field Work Training 
In Public Relations 


W> CAN FIELD WORK IN PUBLIC RELA- 
tions be taught on an internship basis 
as part of an on-the-job credit course? 

On the basis of returns to date from 
the University of Washington and from 
Utica College of Syracuse University, 
Utica, N.Y., the answer to the above 
question seems to be “yes.” At Wash- 
ington students taking field work in 
public relations have worked as a 
group, while at Utica College students 
in the same type of course have worked 
individually. Results in both cases, 
according to the instructors and co- 
operating organizations, have been sat- 
isfactory enough to meet both academic 
requirements and the needs of the 
organizations working with the schools. 
Writing in the QUARTERLY for Summer 
1951, Professor Byron H. Christian 
described the group method field work 
used at the University of Washington; 
this article aims to explain the indi- 
vidual field work system developed at 


Utica College, where the writer is in- 
structor in charge of a public relations 
major leading to the B.S. degree. 

The present Utica College internship 
program is the result of three year’s 
experimentation with various methods 
of operation. When we first started our 
field work, students were not given 
course credit for their semester’s work 
and did not follow a set pattern or oper- 
ation. Each student was sent to a desig- 
nated social welfare agency in town and 
told to develop a public relations pro- 
gram and fulfill the short-term PR 
needs of the agency. The student was 
expected to spend at least six hours a 
week on the job, and the class met in 
seminar session once weekly to discuss 
common problems. 


It quickly became evident that lack 
of an incentive —in this case, course 
credit and a grade— was as much a 
deterrent to good work as lack of pay- 
ment is to a regular wage earner. It 
was further discovered that the stud- 
ents, though seniors who had had prev- 
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ious courses in public relations, were 
not mature enough to work without 
guidance in serving as “counsels” for 
their organizations. Taking the easiest 
course, many of the students worked on 
publicity matter and neglected to plan 
a public relations program. 


Capitalizing on early mistakes, we 
set up this year a training program 
which provides the students with a 
grade and course credit, gives them 
guidance along broad general lines and 
at the same time has enough realism 
to make the experience professionally 
worthwhile. The present “modus oper- 
andi” seems to fulfill the three-fold 
purpose of satisfying our .academic 
needs, the students’ training needs and 
the needs of the organizations cooper- 
ating in the program. 

Taking the 3-credit field work course 
this past semester, nine seniors major- 
ing in public relations served as tyro 
PR counsels for as many organizations 
in the city of Utica. Cooperating in the 
program were such social welfare agen- 
cies as the Salvation Army and the 
YMCA; a savings and loan institution; 
a college; and a public relations firm. 
Each student was required (1) to put 
in from 6 to 15 hours a week with his 
organization (attendance was checked 
by means of a printed form filled out 
by the executive heads of cooperating 
agencies); (2) to develop a compre- 
hensive public relations program which 
the organization could use next year; 
and (3) to handle some immediate PR 
project for the organization during the 
current semester. 

Weeks before the term began the 
course instructor contacted the execu- 
tive heads of the organizations to 
explain the purpose of the course. 
Particular stress was placed on the fact 
that the students were not to concern 
themselves primarily with writing publi- 


city releases, but were to devise a work- 
ing public relations program which the 
agency could use in the future. The 
students, in turn, were also interviewed 
by the instructor so that each could be 
placed with an organization in which 
he had real interest. 


The course instruction sheet called 
for five step-by-step written reports: 
(1) Report on the history, purpose and 
organizational makeup of the firm or 
agency; (2) Report on the present and 
past public relations activities of the 
firm or agency; (3) Report on the 
“publics” of the firm or agency; (4) 
Report on the basic public relations 
needs of the firm or agency; and (5) 
Final report delineating a complete 
public relations program which the 
firm or agency could follow in the 
coming year. Students were advised 
that they should gather material con- 
tinuously and that the five reports 
should dovetail into one when finally 
completed. In most cases, completed 
reports ran to about 100 pages. At the 
end of the term the executive head of 
each cooperating organization received 
a copy of the completed report for his 
agency. 

In order to provide some practical 
«work in handling the “tool” phase of 
public relations, each student was also 
required to complete some PR project 
for his organization. It was felt that 
the short-term project would serve to 
complement the long-range planning 
which formed the core of the term’s 
work. Further, the projects provided 
the executive heads of cooperating or- 
ganizations with tangible evidence that 
the students were fulfilling some im- 
mediate PR needs of their agencies. 

The short-term projects were varied. 
One student handled the entire month- 
long fund raising campaign for his 
organization. The student set up com- 
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mittees, contacted civic and retail or- 
ganizations, wrote publicity releases 
and took care of all the minute but 
necessary details involved in such a 
campaign. Another student conceived, 
planned and produced an orientation 
handbook for the members of his or- 
ganization. A third student produced a 
30-page brochure describing a new 
building which his organization had 
recently opened. 

Of primary importance, but as yet 
not mentioned, is the human relations 
experience the students received from 
their internships. Textbooks and instruc- 
tors can teach the students how others 
handle public relations, but only an 
internship can provide the student with 
personal experience in handling public 
relations by himself. One student, in 
particular, made such a poor personal 
impression that the executive went out 
of her way to comment on the student’s 
inability to project himself. On the 
other hand, the majority of students 
did a particularly fine job of impress- 
ing the executives with whom they 
worked. Though provided merely with 
an outline guide, these students sized 
up their particular organizations, con- 
vinced the executives that they knew 
what they were doing and handled 
themselves with a minimum of super- 
vision. 

Summed up, experience in on-the- 
job internships at Utica College has 
demonstrated the following to be true: 


1. Students of public relations can 
gain meaningful and valuable experi- 
ence through an internship program 
geared to a credit course. 


2. Such a course, to be most effective, 
should be taught on the senior level 
and should be so supervised as to pro- 
vide the student with an outline guide 
but at the same time allow him liberty 
to develop a program on his own. 


3. To maintain interest and to pro- 
vide the cooperating organizations with 
some immediate material gain, the 
course should be a combination of 
short-term project work in public re- 
lations and long-range public relations 
planning. 

4. By creating a live situation, such 
a course can provide public relations 
students with an invaluable challenge 
in human relationships. 

RAYMOND SIMON 
Utica College 


Teaching Editing and Makeup: 
A Practical Approach 


> COPY EDITING IS PERHAPS THE MOST 
important phase of teaching basic jour- 
nalistic fundamentals to college stu- 
dents. Acquisition of the elementary 
skills of copyreading is not difficult for 
students, but an understanding of what 
is involved in news judgment remains 
a mystery to too many. Improvement 
of news judgment is one of the most 
difficult tasks facing the teacher. 


In an effort to solve these problems 
we are constantly casting about at 
Texas A and M College for new and 
perhaps improved instruction methods. 
At the same time we are wary of new 
techniques that might lead away from 
fundamentals. Most of us recall the 
time when new teaching techniques 
were introduced in our elementary 
schools. Now we are reaping the pro- 
duct of those new methods. Few of 
our college students can spell, or really 
know how to read. So, in our search 
for more effective methods of teaching 
editing, and news judgment, we want 
to make sure that we aren’t throwing 
out something that may be better. 

If the fundamentals can be driven 
home, most students will do well when 
they get into the field. Primary objec- 
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tive is an effort to eliminate complaints 
that ‘ournalism graduates don’t know 
grammar, or that they haven’t learned 
to write copy that is easy to read, or 
that they fail to recognize news when 
they see it. 

We have few complaints about lack 
of ability to write a headline, to dummy 
a page or to utilize type. That may be 
because our basic editing classes follow 
up very closely on elementary typo- 
graphy. Our typography is interwoven 
into editing and the students are not 
given much chance to forget such 
fundamentals as type uses, type har- 
mony and the extra costs involved in 
fancy make-up. 

Analysis of our editing course tech- 
niques shows that they fall roughly into 
five categories, all of them primarily 
concerned with fundamentals. 

1) We get better results from our 
students on editing and rewriting exer- 
cises when they are working with copy 
about familiar people and familiar 
places. These are laboratory exercises 
dealing strictly with fundamentals be- 
fore the students do any editing on the 
college paper. They deal with conden- 
sation — cutting out six words and 
replacing them with one, getting rid of 
cliches, breaking up long sentences. 

For example, one exercise is about 
a man who has been on the campus for 
nearly three-score years—a character in 
the best sense. No one can set foot any- 
where near the college without becom- 
ing acquainted with him. The copy- 
reading exercise about him contains 
most of the cliches ever written — and 
on him actually some of them look 
good. The point is, the students know 
him and are interested in the facts. 
They seem to do a better job and to 
remember the lesson we have in mind 
because of that familiarity. 

We have exercises about other well- 
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known local and state figures, some of 
which have appeared in print. They 
always attract more interest. Students, 
knowing or knowing about real people 
or situations, seem to have a tendency 
to want the story to look right. 


2) In order to have live copy for our 
editing classes we use stories written 
by agricultural journalism students. We 
have about 150 of these boys each 
semester, and we put them to work 
with a week or two as reporters on the 
student paper. They get worthwhile 
experience covering all sorts of news 
events, and it helps the editing students 
by giving them live copy to work with. 
Because these ag students are “greenest 
of the green” and at first have had very 
little instruction in techniques, they 
make just about every kind of mistake 
a copy editor can encounter. Where 
this copy source is not available, the 
work of beginning reporters on the 
school paper, and even some high 
class papers, can be used. The drill on 
fundamentals is most helpful. 


3) Our major problem is overcoming 
criticism that journalism graduates lack 
ability to recognize news stories, brights 
and features, and that they are not alert 
in adapting wire stories to local situa- 
tions. We try to overcome this with an 
assignment desk manned by advanced 
editing students. Their responsibility is 
to select from the wire file each day 
half a dozen stories with local applica- 
tion. They make assignments to report- 
ing students who are sent out to explore 
the local angle. 

The same student desk men make 
other assignments, dealing with purely 
local situations. In this way, working 
under guidance but with a loose rein, 
the seniors and to some extent the 
sophomore reporters, learn to recognize 
stories. 


(Continued on Page 75) 














RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Accuracy and Comprehension 
In Science News Writing 


Wi WHAT HAPPENS TO THE SCIENTIFIC 
accuracy of science writing at the vari- 
ous levels of language difficulty? Can 
science be accurately reported in a 
language which the majority of the 
adult population can understand? 

To answer these questions a study 
was conducted to test the assumption 
that inaccuracy in science writing in- 
creases when the ease of comprehension 
is increased.' This is in line with the 
thinking of many scientists and journal- 
ists who believe that a scientific subject 
when treated as general news or as a 
feature aimed at the average reader 
automatically will be incorrect the mo- 
ment it’s written up. To these men, an 
accurate science story is by necessity 
more difficult to comprehend than aver- 
age adult reading matter. 


METHOD 


The study was made of the mass 
media most often featuring science 
material. The population consisted of 
all issues of the New York Times, the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, the Min- 
neapolis Star, Life, Time, Newsweek, 
the Reader’s Digest and Coronet pub- 
lished between July 1 and September 


The study was suggested by Dr. Charles E. 
Swanson as a seminar paper in the journalism 
M.A. program at University of Minnesota. 


30, 1950, inclusive. Science stories ap- 
pearing in the three newspapers are 
divided into staff written and wire 
service (AP, UP, INS and Science 
Service). Only three areas of science 
were included in the study: organic 
chemistry, inorganic chemistry and bio- 
chemistry.” 

The sample obtained consisted of 40 
stories from the various media exam- 
ined. Each story was tested for its 
reading ease or comprehension level by 
use of the Flesch formula.® 


RESULTS 


Table I presents the Flesch scores of 
the 40 stories arranged in descending 
order or increasing difficulty of compre- 
hension. The various wire services 
present the easiest material to read 
followed by the weekly and monthly 
magazines. Staff written stories in the 
New York Times present the most dif- 
ficult copy to comprehend. Four of the 
40 stories tested contained ambiguities 
or inaccuracies and are marked with 
asterisks. 

Three of the four stories that con- 
tained inaccuracies can be classed as 
cases of ambiguity, misinterpretation of 
results and incorrect use of terminology. 
The fourth story must be considered 


27So chosen to utilize the writer’s formal train- 
ing in chemistry. 

* Rudolf Flesch, How to Test Readability (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951). 
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TABLE | 
Flesch Scores of Forty Selected Science Stories 





Staff Writer ine ter 
Reading Ease Mpls. Star Tribune 


Mpls. Sun Press Assoc. 


Staff Writer Time, Life, 
N.Y.Times Newsweek 


Reader’s Digest 
Coronet 





Standard 


Fairly difficult .. 


Difficult 


Very difficult .... 


*Stories in which errors were found. 


65 
64 


53 
51 


48 
47 
a4 
39 
38 
35 
34* 


23 





factually incorrect. A typical example 
of the ambiguous nature of many 
science stories is found in a story ap- 
pearing in the New York Times. The 
article describes several new advances 
in food research. In the section dealing 
with bread, this statement is made: 
“Lysine is one of the eight amino acids 
that serve as building blocks in the 
growth of muscle, nerve and other body 
tissues.” Although the statement per se 
is not inaccurate, it is ambiguous and 
misleading to the general reader. By 
saying that lysine is one of the eight 
amino acids, the author infers that 
there are only eight amino acids neces- 
sary for the growth of body tissues. 
This, of course, is not true. What the 
author no doubt had in mind was that 
lysine is one of the eight essential amino 
acids, essential having a special conno- 


tation. It has been found by experiment 
that of the many amino acids used in 
building body tissues, some are synthe- 
sized by the human body while others 
(eight to be exact) are not and must 
be consumed in the diet for normal 
growth. The eight amino acids that 
must be in our normal diet are referred 
to as the eight essential amino acids. 
Unfortunately for the reader, the author 
did not make this important difference 
clear. 

The three other inaccurate stories 
contained: (1) inaccurate terminology 
—the use of “esterification,” a process, 
for “ester,” a product; (2) inaccurate 
facts—designating the hydroxyl ion as 
the “hydroxyl molecule” and stating it 
is a “recently discovered chemical” 
which it isn’t; (3) inaccurate interpre- 
tation of research findings—applying 
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the results obtained upon a few strains 
of selected bacteria (streptococci, staph- 
ylococci and pneumococci) to all path- 
ogenic strains of the same bacteria and 
consequently incorrectly explaining the 
reasons involved. 


As Table 1 indicates, three of the four 
inaccurate stories have Flesch scores in 
the range of 42 to 32, a range Flesch 
designates as difficult. The fourth story 
has a score of 16 which places it in the 
very difficult range. A further check 
was made to determine whether or not 
length of story had any bearing on the 
inaccuracies present. Of the 40 stories, 
word length varied from 93 to 1436 
words with the four inaccurate stories 
being 93, 156, 580 and 616 words long 
respectively. Thus it does not appear 
that length of the article influences the 
accuracy of the reporting and contrary 
to what one might expect, stories of 
feature length, that is 600 words and 
up, do not necessarily present the 
greatest opportunity to make errors. 

Accuracy in science writing should 
bear no relation to the ease or difficulty 
of comprehending the copy. Accuracy 
is the result of careful interpretation 
and explanation on the part of the 
writer, explanation which the writer can 
only give if he has the proper back- 
ground or if he has taken the time and 
effort to check authoritative refer- 
ences. The terminology used in science, 
like that used in most professions, is 
highly specialized. Important connota- 
tions are given certain terms which 
change their normal meaning. These 
changes must be made clear to the 
reader. 

Accuracy has always been a byword 
in news reporting, but in many cases 
it is unintentionally disregarded in sci- 
ence reporting. Scientists have a legiti- 
mate complaint that science writers are 
sometimes careless in reporting new de- 


velopments. However, these same scien- 
tists must share the blame since, in 
many cases, they are far from cooper- 
ative. The scientists who do attempt to 
explain to the reporter often lack the 
ability to translate their terms into lay- 
man’s terms. 


It should be noted that although the 
New York Times came up with three 
inaccurate stories, their coverage was 
by far the most complete of the period- 
icals examined. Of the 40 samples 
studied 17 or 42.5 per cent appeared 
in the Times. In addition, the articles 
in the Times were on the whole longer 
and far more comprehensive than those 
of the other publications. 


In defense of the reporters it is well 
to point out that of the 20,643 words 
used in the 40 stories, errors appeared 
in only 1,445 or in 7 per cent of the 
total space. If the number of scientific 
themes used by these writers were 
counted and compared to the number 
of themes containing errors, one would 
find that reporters are doing a good job 
of science writing in so far as accuracy 
is concerned. 

RAYMOND J. TARLETON 
Managing Editor, Cereal Chemistry, 
University of Minnesota 


American Magazine Cartoons 
And Social Control 


YM ON THE BASIS OF 600 CARTOONS 
selected at random from the 1947 and 
1948 issues of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s 
a content analysis in terms of social 
control and the conflict function of 
humor was undertaken. By definition, 
humor functions as a control by ridi- 
culing behavior which deviates from 
dominant social values and norms. A 
conflict function of humor consists of 
ridiculing the opponent, strengthening 
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in such a way the morale of the artist’s 
own group. 

The results of the study showed that 
cartoons in these mass distributed popu- 
lar magazines fail to a great degree in 
their function of social control, at least 
in the sense that social control is usu- 
ally understood. Popular American 
magazine cartoons avoid controversial 
social issues, and social pathological 
phenomena such as corruption, strikes, 
prostitutes, etc. Nor do the cartoons 
function in terms of social conflict. In 
general there is a clear tendency, by 
ridiculing minor family issues, to con- 
centrate upon the face-to-face relation- 
ship. One gets a feeling that all these 
cartoons carry the imprint of an Amer- 
ican middie-class week-end atmosphere, 
with its relaxation and avoidance of 
troubling issues of the week days. 


Such a finding is significant especially 
when compared with previous socio- 
logical studies of the control and con- 
flict function of humor. These studies 
have emphasized especially the conflict 
function of the verbal and printed 
humor. On the contrary, our study 
shows that besides this function, humor 
may also function in terms of a rather 
cooperative and positive social attitude. 
All the jokes and cartoons ridiculing 
little human mistakes and vanities have 
a rather humanizing effect. They bring 
us closer to human nature and to its 
bulky human physics. There is more of 
warm human sympathy than of the 
pressure of social control. 


*See: Antonin J. Obrdlik, “Gallows Humor — 
a Sociological Phenomenon,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLVII:715-16 (March 1942); John 
H. Burma, “Humor as a Technique in Race Con- 
flict,” American Sociological Review, X1:710-11 
(Dec. 1946); Milton L. Barron, “A Content An- 
alysis of Intergroup Humor,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XV:88-89 (Feb. 1950); Richard M. 
Stephenson, “Conflict and Control Functions of 
Humor,” American Journal of Sociology, LVI: 
569-74 (May 1951). 


Now, as to the analytical categories, 
in the first place the cartoons were 
studied as regards the breaking of social 
norms. Such an overstepping of social 
norms may be either of minor charac- 
ter, such as violation of social etiquette, 
or it may be of illegal nature. 

In our sample of 600 cartoons there 
were all altogether 136 cartoons clas- 
sified either as “legal” or “illegal” 
breaking of social norms. From those, 
122 cartoons were classified as “legal” 
while only 14 were found “illegal.” ? 
The largest sub-category of the “legal” 
cartoons involved offenses against social 
etiquette (44 cartoons). The 14 “illegal” 
cartoons represented five cases of phys- 
ical offenses (beatings, traffic accidents) 
and six cases of stealing, carried out 
mostly by children. Cheating the legal 
authority appeared only in two car- 
toons, while one cartoon represented 
an offense in terms of extreme nude- 
ness. But there were no cartoons ridi- 
culing corruption, murder, lynching, 
prostitution, rape, etc.* Hence, the car- 
toons cannot be said to fulfill the con- 
trol function as defined above in terms 
of acts which bring about negative 
sanctions. 

The same tendency to escape serious 
issues which are of general concern is 
also apparent when analyzing cartoons 
within a category of “public import.” 
This category, loosely defined, covered 
all issues not included within other 
categories. For example, we did not 


2 The difference between the “legal” and “‘ille- 
gal” cartoons was found statistically significant 
(5 percent level of significance). 

Henri Bergson would have probably explained 
this lack of concern with more serious and brutal 
deviational behavior in terms of the nature of 
humor. According to Bergson, humor cannot 
flourish well in the area of brutality and strong 
emotion: Henri Bergson, The Laughter (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1911). However, 
American movie cartoons have shown very often 
complete and nearly unimaginable distortions of 
human bodies, and this has not interfered with 
the audience’s enjoyment. Obviously, it depends 
on the way in which the brutality is presented. 
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find a single cartoon making reference 
to strike issues. In regard to racial and 
religious discrimination and conflict, 
only two cartoons qualified. Nine car- 
toons dealt with voting behavior, espe- 
cially with the insincerity of candidates 
and political ignorance of voters. There 
were no references to the international 
situation with the exception of four 
cartoons showing women’s lack of ori- 
entation in this field, and one cartoon 
referring to the United Nations. Four 
cartoons dealt with rising prices, five 
the housing shortage and three over- 
expansion of advertising. Altogether 
only 46 cartoons fell within this cate- 
gory. Although we probably have not 
exhausted all the cartoons which could 
be classified under this heading, it 
seems to us significant that from 600 
cartoons, fewer than one-tenth were of 
“public import.” ¢ 

This tendency to avoid public issues 
was confirmed also by the category of 
sympathetic and categoric relations.® 
There were found 325 cartoons falling 
within the first category and 275 car- 
toons within the second category. Es- 
pecially interactions between husband 
and wife, parents and children are 
the most frequent, totaling together 168 
cartoons, or more than half of all sym- 
pathetic cartoons. Hence, there is a 
tendency to concentrate on sympathetic 


‘It is necessary to emphasize that we are deal- 
ing only with magazine cartoons because news- 
paper cartoons function predominantly in terms 
of political conflict. Newspaper cartoons are also 
very often symbolical cartoons. In our sample 
we did not find a single symbolical cartoon. 

5“We have seen that at the beginning of any 
acquaintance the fellow-being is inevitably dealt 
with in the categoric way. . . . At the stage of 
advancing acquaintance where friendship is at- 
tained the category begins to disappear from our 
minds. When, as in the sympathetic state, we feel 
that the neighbor of our species is essentially 
ourself, the tacit assumption is that his needs 
and feelings are as like our own states of mind 
...”” “Sympathetic Contact versus Categoric Con- 
tacts,” in R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Intro- 
duction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1921), pp. 294-98. 
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face-to-face relations within which the 
public issues are usually not presented. 

Finally, as an indication of the same 
tendency, figures for the leisure and 
work category can be considered. From 
325 sympathetic relations cartoons 201 
were leisure cartoons and only 51 work 
cartoons. Characteristically, this lack of 
interest in work activities is not only 
manifested by the low figure of the 
work sub-category, but also by the fact 
that in our sample there was not a 
single cartoon showing an assembly 
line or any other factory work. 

Summarizing, American “slick” mag- 
azine cartoons by avoiding deviational 
issues fail to function significantly as a 
social control. They do not function at 
all in terms of social conflict. 

This conclusion seems to be of in- 
terest because it falls into line with 
some other studies on mass media 
effect. The effect of war propaganda 
was found to be smaller than it had 
been believed before.* The change of 
the voter’s attitude was achieved mostly 
through personal face-to-face contact, 
and less through mass media.’ In gen- 
eral, there has been a growing realiza- 
tion that the mass media may not be as 
important as had been thought in terms 
of social control. Our study corrobo- 
rates furthermore that the content itself 
may not be primarily a “social control 
content.” 

However, despite the common criti- 
cism directed against the so-called 
escapist nature of our literature, movies, 
newspapers and broadcasting programs, 
we raise the question whether social 
control is not achieved exactly by 
avoiding some of the troublesome social 


*E. A. Shils and M. Janowitz, “Cohesion and 
Disintegration in the Wehrmacht in World War 
II,” Public Opinion Quarterly, X11:280—315 (Sum- 
mer 1948). 


™Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944). 
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phenomena? Conceiving the culture as 
of a selective system, we can maintain 
that by not emphasizing certain issues 
we decrease their social significance. 
Furthermore, by concentrating upon 
small group issues and their simple 
human aspects, the cartoons stimulate 
a sympathetic attitude in the audience. 
Is not such an attitude in reality the 
core of social cohesion? It has nowhere 
been shown that it is necessary for the 
purpose of social control to force social 
problems into all channels of the mass 
media. On the contrary we know that 
such a permanent and total stressing of 
certain social issues develops an apathy 
in the audience. For example, informa- 
tion furnished by the Czechoslovak 
underground shows that the Czech 
audience has developed such a distrust 
and lack of interest in the official Com- 
munist mass media that even some 
really true news is considered by the 
people as purposeful propaganda.*® 

In general, social control may be 
achieved more successfully in an indi- 
rect rather than in a direct way. Paral- 
lel to music such small human jokes 
may function in stimulating sociability 
and good-will attitudes in the audience.® 
It goes without saying, however, that 
the social usefulness of so-called social 
disfunction of mass media contents can 
be realized only under specific condi- 
tions. The hypothetical nature of this 
thesis calls naturally for a further con- 
ceptual analysis and research. 

Jint KOLAJA 

New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University 


See Tribuna, July-August 1952 issue, pub- 
lished in Czech language by the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Institute in Exile, Paris. 

* Music is sometimes appreciated as a social 
control because of its esthetic stimulation which 
is believed to contribute to the socialization and 
socialability of a person. See J. M. Guyau, L’Art 
au Point de Vue Sociologique (Paris: F. Alcan, 
1889). 
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Communications Habits 
Of Delaware Farmers* 


Y@ FARM PEOPLE LISTEN TO RADIO AC- 
cording to rather definite patterns which 
have been demonstrated many times in 
different parts of the United States. 
Farmers’ habits with respect to other 
mass communication media have not 
been as well-established. 


Before planning its farm television 
series, the University of Delaware car- 
ried on a study of the behavior of farm 
operators, in order to determine the 
best time of day, day in the week, and 
length for the show. They were also 
interested in discovering the patterns of 
daytime use of radio, television, news- 
papers, magazines and books by farm- 
ers. 

The Department of Rural Communi- 
cations conducted a personal interview 
study of a random area sample of Dela- 
ware farm operators in April 1952. 


A four-way approach was made in 
order to help predict the best time and 
day for a farm television show. First, 
respondents were asked what media 
were available to them. Then, they 
were asked what they did “yesterday” 
with respect to radio, television, news- 
papers, magazines and books. Third, 
they were asked about their farm radio 
listening habits. And lastly, they were 
asked their opinions on farm television. 
A fifth section of the questionnaire 
contained information for comparison 
with census data, and a socio-economic 
status scale. 


The study indicated that more farm 
operators in Delaware are listening to 
the radio at any given hour during the 
daytime than are exposed to any other 
mass communication medium. Almost 


*Submitted as miscellaneous paper No. 151 
with approval of the Director of the U. of D. 
Agriculture Experiment Station, July 17, 1952. 
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every farm operator has at least one 
radio. 

Almost 40 percent of Delaware farm 
operators now own television receivers. 

Over 90 percent of farm operators 
take at least one farm magazine; 62.8 
percent take at least one daily newspa- 
per; and 81.7 percent take at least one 
weekly newspaper. 

More farm operators listen to radio 
during the noon hour than at any other 
time on weekdays and Saturdays. 
Newspaper and magazine reading are 
also at their highest during the noon 
hour on weekdays. 

More farm operators watch televi- 
sion on Sunday afternoons than at any 
other day or daytime hour. 

Eighty-five percent of the farm oper- 
ators listen to farm radio programs. 

There are very few radios in barns in 
Delaware. : 

As for farm operators’ opinions on 
television, 87.5 percent were interested 
in a University of Delaware farm tele- 
vision show. They were also in favor of 
Sunday as the best day; one-half hour 
as the best length; and from noon to 2 
p- m. as the best time of day. 

When asked specifically for their 
ideas on a Sunday afternoon show, two- 
thirds of the respondents were favor- 
able. About the same number of the 
farm operators were favorable when a 
12:45 p. m. weekday show was sug- 
gested. 

GeorGE H. AXINN 
Dept. of Rural Communications 
University of Delaware 


“We must combat the notion 
that the public can know too 
much.”—From 1951 Report of 
Committee on Freedom of Infor- 
mation, Sigma Delta Chi Profes- 
sional Journalistic Fraternity. 
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Teaching Editing and Makeup: 
A Practical Approach 


(Continued from Page 68) 


4) We encourage our students to 
work on actual make-up of the student 
daily paper. Our department is com- 
pletely divorced from student publica- 
tions, but voluntary cooperation is good. 
Most of the daily’s staff members are 
journalism majors, and a good many 
learn page make-up in the college print 
shop. A few even get to set Ludlow 
heads. This practice helps greatly in 
teaching page make-up. 

Our newspaper production course 
also has been helpful in this respect, 
since in it students become fairly 
familiar with all production facilities 
and their limitations. As a result, the 
students have little difficulty working 
out with the printers most make-up 
problems. Because they know some- 
thing of the backshop they have the 
confidence of the printers. This close 
correlation between typography, pro- 
duction and editing has proved ex- 
tremely valuable in teaching make-up. 

5) We are experimenting with one 
other basic technique. Each summer 
one of our staff members works as 
swing relief man on a small city daily. 
He arranges to get several copies of the 
paper, along with dummies from the 
ad department, and all of the copy. We 
then let the class take the copy and 
dummies and lay out the pages for the 
paper. When they are through, they can 
see how their news judgment and make- 
up compare with the daily as it ap- 
peared that day. This is proving quite 
helpful, and the students seem interest- 
ed in comparing their work with that of 
professionals in the field. 


DonaLD D. BURCHARD 
Department of Journalism 
Texas A. and M. College 
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FLEMING, E. McCLUuNG, R. R. Bowker, 
Militant Liberal. Norman, Oklaho- 
ma: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1952. xv + 395 pp. $5. 


W RICHARD ROGERS BOWKER COULD 
very well be called the George Wash- 
ington of the book in the United States. 
Around the long 50-year span of his 
active business and political life center 
most of the advances which the book 
trade and the library movement made 
from the 1870s to today. 


E. McClung Fleming, dean of the 
college at Park College, Parkville, Mo., 
has written a spirited life of this ex- 
traordinary man, based on an unusual 
array of source materials. In politics 
Bowker was a fighting liberal, in the 
forefront of such causes as real civil 
service, clean government, a Republi- 
can party responsive to the people 
rather than special interests. In busi- 
ness, Bowker was one of the earliest of 
the enlightened leaders who felt that 
industry and social welfare have a 
common interest. As vice-president of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of New York, he tried to make 
it a model in its relations with its em- 
ployees as well as with the public. When 
New York City wanted to get rid of 
the overhead wires which made Fifth 
Avenue ugly, Bowker himself perfected 
the plan, which he patented, of under- 
ground wires and decorative light posts. 
So successful was he as a journalist and 
business man that when the New York 
Times went into receivership in 1896, 
he was offered the direction of the re- 
organized company. He refused much 
to his later regret. 

Rich and fascinating as are these 
facets of Bowker’s life, for the purpose 
of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY we must 
limit ourselves to his contributions to 
the welfare of the book in the United 
States. Bowker was a man of boundless 
energy, of impeccable habits and virtue, 
so much so that one can understand 
Whitelaw Reid’s peevish reference to 


him in the heat of one political cam- 
paign as being a “Grown Boy.” 

Bowker’s interest in books came to 
the fore quite early in his journalistic 
adventures on such New York news- 
papers as the Evening Mail and the 
Tribune. This led him naturally into a 
close association with Frederick Ley- 
poldt, who had established the Publish- 
ers’ Weekly, first as the Weekly Trade 
Circular in 1871, then as the Weekly 
in 1873. Leypoldt had started as a 
partner of Henry Holt in the book 
publishing business. (He contributed 
the famous owl colophon to this firm 
— the original of which can be seen 
on one of Leypoldt’s desks in the pres- 
ent offices of the Publishers’ Weekly.) 
Leypoldt was at heart a bibliographer, 
and all scholars and librarians are in- 
debted to him as such. His American 
Catalogue, a costly and losing venture, 
was of incalculable value to scholar- 
ship. Leypoldt’s poor business manage- 
ment soon led to Bowker’s purchasing 
the company and operating it, an asso- 
ciation which continued until his death 
in 1933 except for a two-year interrup- 
tion as English representative of Har- 
per’s from 1880 to 1882. 

When Bowker entered into active 
association with Leypoldt, the book 
world was in a state of semi-chaos. Dis- 
counts of publishers were irregular and 
frequently injurious to libraries. Al- 
though librarians had since the middle 
of the 19th century talked of organi- 
zation, they had no national voice. The 
United States was an outlaw so far as 
copyright was concerned — and even 
today, is still one of the backward 
nations in this respect — and piracy of 
English works in particular flourished. 
Both book sellers and publishers were 
unorganized. It was a situation made 
to order for the vigorous and original 
mind of Bowker. 

In 1873 he set up the Booksellers’ 
Protective Union, which became the 
American Book Trade Association in 
the following year. He helped correct 
the evils of the discount system. He 











began the long battle — which still con- 
tinues — of favorable postal rates for 
books. He and Leypoldt fought the bat- 
tle for international copyright. Bowker 
initiated the national organization of 
the American Library Association and 
continued to publish at a loss the Li- 
brary Journal, first issued September 
30, 1876. Bowker was largely instru- 
mental in seeing that the Library of 
Congress became the great institution 
it is today. Later, competition in the 
form of a new library journal issued 
by the librarians themselves, and in the 
growing challenge in the field of bibli- 
ography of the H. W. Wilson Company, 
brought new problems but Bowker and 
his associates successfully survived 
them. Bowker was fortunate that in his 
successor, Frederic G. Melcher, he had 
found a man as devoted as he was to 
the place of the book in American 
civilization. 

Like all University of Oklahoma 
Press books, this is a model of typog- 
raphy; and in this era of inflation, it 
is an exceptional bargain in price for 
a book so indispensable to every stud- 
ent of communications. 

JosEPH A. BRANDT 
University of California 





KANE, HARNETT T., with ARTHUR, 
ELLA BENTLEY, Dear Dorothy Dix: 
The Story of a Compassionate Wom- 
an. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1952. 314 pp. $3.50. 


W MIDCENTURY AMERICA IN THE 1800s 
supported a press written by men for 
men. Newspapers were not edited to 
appeal to the American woman — that 
inferior being whose place was in the 
home. She was not supposed to have 
time to read the news. 

Newspaper publishers of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction eras under- 
estimated the influence of women. Nor 
did they consider the industrial revo- 
lution or the rise of cities. Least of all 
did they reckon with women who 
wanted the same rights as men. 
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Women surged from the home into 
business and industry, even the profes- 
sions. They taught school. They learned 
how to use the typewriter. They sought 
employment on newspapers and entered 
the political arena to demand the right 
to vote and hold office. 

The “new” women of the ’80s and 
90s wanted something better to read. 
They wanted news and features in 
newspapers and magazines written by 
women for women. As their purchasing 
power grew, they became a vital factor 
in circulation wars. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis recognized these 
facts when he founded the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in 1883. So did William 
Randolph Hearst as he built the New 
York Journal. The evening newspapers 
and Sunday supplements sought and 
got women readers. 

The time was ripe for a woman 
columnist when Mrs. Elizabeth Meri- 
wether Gilmer was winning recognition 
on the New Orleans Picayune. First an 
obscure editorial assistant, she soon was 
experimenting with a column, writing 
by-line stories and covering Carrie 
Nation. 

Dorothy Dix, as she soon was to be 
known for more than half a century, 
had no _ professional training. She 
was a “little, bright-eyed woman who 
weighed a mere 90 pounds” and whose 
formal education was limited. 

She was born in Tennessee in 1861 
and “grew up to uncertainty, shifting 
economics and, after a few years, shift- 
ing homes.” Her own marriage was not 
happy and “for almost 40 years she 
continued to live with an unbalanced 
husband.” 

She introduced her column on per- 
sonal problems at an opportune time. 
Social patterns were growing more in- 
tricate and complex. Young women 
seeking freedom were confronted with 
a diversity and multiplicity of problems 
on which they needed mature guidance. 

Dorothy Dix soon was syndicating 
a column of counsel which reached mil- 
lions. She covered sensational crime — 
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the “red hand mystery,” Harry K. 
Thaw’s trial, the Hall-Mills case. As a 
reporter and a columnist she built 
circulation. 

Sometimes termed a sob sister, Doro- 
thy Dix did not gush with sugared sen- 
timent. Sometimes her advice contained 
more pepper than honey. The high- 
brow might sneer at it, but it con- 
sisted of common sense, intuition and 
sympathy. 

Today the “sob sister” may be out 
of date. Professionally trained counsel- 
ors and psychologists are available in 
newspaper columns for those who seek 
help and understanding. All of them 
can read with profit the columns of 
Dorothy Dix. 

This readable and popular appraisal 
of Dorothy Dix is more sympathetic 
than scholarly. A friendly study, it ap- 
pears too soon to evaluate objectively 
the unique record made by a subject 
who died in December 1951. Even so, 
it is an effective introduction to a wo- 
man whose personal qualities and 
journalistic achievements merit wide 
recognition. 

LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Florida State University 


Mott, FRANK L., The News in Amer- 
ica. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. 236 pp. $4.50. 


W% AT A TIME WHEN THERE IS MUCH 
criticism of the press, it is fortunate to 
have available this compact little vol- 
ume, which, if it’s properly studied, will 
make that criticism more intelligent 
and constructive. 

Non-professional readers, through its 
pages, will be put into possession of 
sufficient knowledge of some of the 
basic problems of news gathering and 
dissemination to enable them to avoid 
some of the faults of superficial critics 
of newspapers. Those who are them- 
selves engaged in the newspaper busi- 
ness will not find boring a review of 
some of the elementary facts of the 
profession. 


No blind defender of the press is 
Mott. He has his criticisms, too, and 
he makes them without pulling his 
punches, as he does in this paragraph 
that well represents his current thinking: 


The chief fault and failure of Am- 
erican journalism today —and this 
applies to all media of information — 
is the disproportionate space and em- 
phasis given to the obviously interest- 
ing news of immediate reward (“soft 
news”) at the expense of the signifi- 
cantly important news of situations 
and events which have not yet reached 
the stage of being exciting for the 
casual reader (“hard news”). 

He blames readers, too, but news- 
paper men he points out “cannot escape 
their share of it.” 

Mott makes some shrewd comment 
about the hunger for news and correct- 
ly explains some of it when he contends 
that “basically what we ask of the news 
is some data for reliable inferences 
about the future.” 

The difference between news in early 
colonial times and news since the tele- 
graph is succinctly summarized: “Not 
only a new report but a report of some- 
thing newly happened.” To state the 
altered definition is sufficient to raise a 
question as to whether there is not 
more merit in some of the “new re- 
ports” we might print—however newly 
happened. 

Mott correctly states one of today’s 
most difficult journalistic problems, 
“how to handle misleading statements 
and ill-founded charges uttered by men 
of apparent standing and importance.” 

It is good to have Mott state that 
“with all its faults, its shortcomings, 
and its occasional break-downs, the 
Presidential news conference is one of 
the greatest object lessons in the work- 
ing of the democratic principle in gov- 
ernment that ever has been devised.” 
His pages devoted to this subject ought 
to be “must” reading for some young 
reporters who seem to find press con- 
ferences a waste of their valuable time. 


The press is well told that “the 
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American people are being inadequate- 
ly informed of what is happening to us 
abroad.” It is a defect not easily reme- 
died, but to point it out frequently may 
be the first step toward a remedy. 

For those who put a premium on 
brevity and the “40 minutes a day 
newspaper reading time” theory, Mott 
has a special challenge: “When people 
say they do not have time to read, they 
mean they do not have time to read 
what is offered them.” 

Because the warning comes from one 
who is not himself a practising news- 
paper man, there is special merit in his 
warning to the public that they must 
themselves defend the right to know. 
“They cannot leave the struggles 
against creeping invasions of those 
rights to newspapers,” he warns, “but 
must take their own part if they are to 
preserve their freedoms.” 

This book is abundantly backed up 
with quotations from newspapers and 
newspaper men. These quotations, to 
some extent, reflect the area and time 
of the author’s own major research and 
do not always take account of some of 
the rapid changes of cast and content in 
newspapers in the past few years. This 
is no major detraction from its contri- 
bution to understanding by newspaper 
readers and by newspaper men of the 
role of communication media in our 
modern society. 

J. R. WIGGINS 
Washington Post 


SMITH, HARRISON, ED., From Main 
Street to Stockholm, Letters of Sin- 
clair Lewis, 1919-1930. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. 
xii + 307 pp. $5. 


W% WHEN YOU BECOME FAMOUS, INSIST 
at once that your friends and enemies 
destroy all your letters. Posthumous 
publication of correspondence not only 
reveals clay feet but gives the letter- 
writer no chance to explain. It’s a spe- 
cies of Winchell-journalism in which a 
kind of literary pruriency prevails. 


While never among those who exalt- 
ed the sage of Sauk Center, this re- 
viewer believes that both fairness and 
decency are offended in printing these 
commercial exchanges with his pub- 
lisher. Starting young in an intimate 
friendship with Alfred Harcourt, Sin- 
clair Lewis contributed to and gained 
from the relationship until success end- 
ed the mutual alliance. 

Both relatively unknown, both “on 
the make,” they combined for 10 great 
years. Harcourt made a_ publishing 
house. Lewis made three famous nov- 
els and the Nobel Prize. From 1919 to 
1930, in the Fitzgerald fantasy of the 
’20s, they formed a team which climbed 
from a meager stake of a few thou- 
sands to fame’s deceptive fool’s gold. 
In these years, they exchanged many 
letters. These reveal Lewis, in his pub- 
lishing contacts, as: 

A sensitive Babbitt. 

Greedy for praise as a cat for cream. 

Generous and undiscriminating in 
helping young writers. 

Incapable of normal family life, al- 
ways on the move. 

His own best advertiser, always seek- 
ing bigger and better promotions. 

To the journalism teacher and stu- 
dent, the book has the limited interest 
of a behind-the-scenes look at the busi- 
ness of book publishing. We see how 
advertising, promotion, log-rolling, 
back-scratching are used to create liter- 
ary reputations. We get an amusing 
glance into that feverish hothouse 
world of Manhattan’s literati. It’s a sort 
of mental meat market, different from 
Hollywood only in that it deals with 
Literature with a capital L—or is sup- 
posed to. 

Into all this, Lewis fits perfectly. He 
had worked for a couple of publishers 
himself. He knew the tricks of the 
trade, the importance of selecting the 
right book-jacket, of lunching with the 
right reviewer. He kept a close eye on 
the sales, the first 50,000, the sacred 
100,000, the cash value of rejecting a 
Pulitzer. 
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And yet with all this mercenary 
mindedness there was more to the man. 
These letters manifestly are concerned 
chiefly with business. There was a writ- 
er, however, with a keen and observant 
eye for the foibles of his fellow-citizens 
—even if he never saw beyond the 
warts and wens of surface satire. There 
was a human being, torn by hopes and 
fears and dreams. There was a man, 
unable to find happiness in marriage 
because he was ever a fugitive from its 
close bond. These characteristics show 
through the lines of these letters fleet- 
ingly, but they are there. 

That Lewis was a craftsman, an “old 
pro,” it’s easy to see. He knew his busi- 
ness. He knew not only the publishing 
tricks but also the research that paves 
the way for actual writing of the 
words. He could collaborate with a 
Paul de Kruif and pump him dry for 
Arrowsmith. He drew his maps of 
Main Street and wrote pen portraits of 
its men and women before he pounded 
out even a page of manuscript. He 
could worm his way into the confidence 
of Kansas City clergymen and then ex- 
pose them to the world’s laughter in 
Elmer Gantry. But he never created 
lasting men and women because he 
never really loved men and women. 

The one who comes out the best in 
this book is Alfred Harcourt. He had 
his ulterior motives, of course, but he 
financed the struggling and unsuccess- 
ful young novelist, he cheered him with 
sympathy, he tolerated his trivialities. 
When Sinclair was courting Dorothy 
(Thompson), he followed his progress 
from afar and comforted the discarded 
first wife. He submitted to the heck- 
ling of the young writer about profits, 
he patiently endured the extravagance 
of the world figure, spending the dol- 
lars of success like the proverbial sail- 
or. And, all the time, in the meantime, 
he built a great publishing firm. 

When Sinclair Lewis finally left Har- 
court, lured away by the siren of suc- 
cess and his insatiable thirst for adula- 
tion, his great creative days ended also. 


In those 10 years with Harcourt, 10 
years to which these letters bring a tes- 
timony of what the wise publisher can 
contribute, Lewis had seen the stars 
and almost touched them. From his se- 
cure pinnacle of fame, he fell off into 
the banalities of his later novels. He not 
only had lost a publisher; he had for- 
feited the wise guidance of a friend, 
and his own skill forsook him. 

JaMEs L. C. Forp 
Montana State University 


Hicks, WILSon, Words and Pictures. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
xiii + 171 pp. $5. 


WY ANYONE WHO HAS HAD AN IMPOR- 
tant part in turning one third of a mil- 
lion pictures into the 10,000 photo com- 
ments Life publishes during a year 
should have something important to say 
about photo-journalism. Wilson Hicks, 
formerly executive editor of Life, 
thoughtfully presents his opinions about 
the new era of journalism in Words and 
Pictures. The book has added interest 
since Hicks is only the second member 
of the photo-journalistic fraternity to 
divulge any professional secrets. The 
first book in the field was Mich and 
Eberman’s Technique of the Picture 
Story (McGraw-Hill, 1945). 

Words and Pictures addresses itself 
to photographers, editors, writers and 
general readers. That is quite an audi- 
ence to satisfy. Indeed the book does 
contain something for everybody, but 
each part of the audience does not get 
an equal amount of attention. Several 
things are done exceptionally well. 
Hicks has made the story of the his- 
torical conversion of a few pictorialists 
and picture-snappers into photo-jour- 
nalists as absorbing as a whodunit. The 
picture the author draws of the kind of 
persons picture editors, writers, and 
photographers have to be is a challenge 
to any professional or student. 

Hicks is to be commended for his 
careful presentation of the theory and 
philosophy of photo-journalism. Any 
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new developing art is difficult to de- 
scribe very precisely. The job is espe- 
cially hard with photo-journalism, for 
its dependence on words is only partial. 
In photo-journalism the photographer 
does his work first and the writer does 
his work second. But this time sequence 
doesn’t relegate the writer to a position 
of secondary importance as the pho- 
tographer is in conventional journalism. 
On the contrary, photographers and 
writers have to perform as a team. Ob- 
jective reality is the province of the 
photographer. The writer has as his 
field internal reality. The writer must 
identify the people pictured and why 
they feel as they do. Also, the writer 
must confirm the visual evidence of the 
picture or supply missing evidence to 
the readers’ other senses of smell, taste 
and temperature. The words of the 
writer also form a kind of insurance 
that important items in the pictures are 
not overlooked. 

The elusive “third effect” does not 
frighten Wilson Hicks. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that at times picture and 


words, or preferably a sequence of pic- 
tures and text, sometimes have an effect 
greater than the additive effect of pic- 
ture and text. In other words, a new 


thing has been created. What has 
emerged is a new kind of comment on 
an event through photo-journalism. 

Words and Pictures does have a 
weakness, or perhaps one should say it 
has a source of disappointment. Hicks 
does not use photo-journalism in his 
presentation. His text is as bare of pic- 
torial illustration as a desert is of for- 
est. True, there are several samples of 
pictures and pictures and text. But these 
illustrations are by themselves and 
Hicks’ text is by itself. There has been 
no attempt at fusion of picture and text 
which Hicks says is the secret cf photo- 
journalism. In a book on this subject 
and with an author of Hicks’ wide ex- 
perience some demonstration of photo- 
journalism is expected in the text. 

L. V. PETERSON 

University of Illinois 


PoUNCEY, TRUMAN, Photographic Jour- 
nalism, A Guide for Learning with 
the Graphic. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1952. 161 pp. 
Illustrated. $4.75. 


WY ONE OF THE PROBLEMS FACING THE 
would-be photo-journalist has been the 
lack of a simple, readable text that pre- 
sents the primary routines and work- 
able know-how of newspaper photogra- 
phy. Certainly there is available a great 
amount of technical and advanced data 
covering the A to Z of photography. 
But as most instructors of press photog- 
raphy know, there has been no step-by- 
step guide practicable for the beginner’s 
approach to newspaper photography. 


Mr. Pouncey’s soft cover, spiral- 
bound Guide for Learning With the 
Graphic is just what the title implies. 
With the material planned solely for 
use in the field of newspaper photogra- 
phy, the author prefaces his text with 
the understanding that “it is written for 
a start from no knowledge whatsoever 
about photography.” The use of other 
written data in conjunction with the 
text is urged. Pouncey states, concern- 
ing his material, “at this level, there are 
only routines to learn and habits to be- 
gin,” and the workbook is planned for 
a rapid increase in skill as the student 
progresses. 


Truman Pouncey is particularly qual- 
ified to compile this text. He has been 
picture editor of the Dallas Morning 
News, president of the Southwest News 
Photographers Association, a member 
of the educational and technical com- 
mittee of the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association, and chairman of the 
photo-journalism committee of the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism. 
He is now a lecturer in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, where he 
is completing requirements for the 
Ph. D. 

In the introductory chapters, the au- 
thor “gives” the Speed Graphic to the 
student and immediately requires its 
use. Given a standard exposure and 
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subject, the student takes and makes his 
first picture. The photographer is then 
introduced to the darkroom and learns 
the very rudimentary techniques of 
processing and printing his own picture. 

With this first picture experience as a 
point of departure, the student is led to 
experiments in outdoor action photog- 
raphy. At the end of each chapter there 
is a tear-out sheet that briefs the pho- 
tographer for his assignment, posing 
the different problems raised in the 
chapter. These picture-taking guides 
give the necessary assignment data for 
the actual picture shooting. 

Outdoor posed action shots and gen- 
eral outdoor newspaper photography 
assignments, each with particular prob- 
lems routine in the trade, round out 
these chapters. 

Flash photography and _floodlight 
photography are similarly covered with 
many experimental assignments. 

In the next section, the photographer 
is sent back to the darkroom to “play” 
with the film, chemicals and paper. 
Techniques of controlling contrast and 
density of negatives are discussed and 
experimented with. The student also is 
given problems of over-exposure and 
underdevelopment and underexposure 
with overdevelopment. The text covers 
the subject of photographic papers with 
experimental assignments. Intensifica- 
tion and reduction of negatives is also 
included as a darkroom exercise. 

Further chapters deal with the poten- 
tialities of the Graphic camera includ- 
ing assignments with wide angle, news, 
medium and long lenses. Problems in 
depth of field, copy work, small object 
enlargement and the swing and tilt of 
the lensboard are discussed. These as- 
signments and use of the color correc- 
tion filters give the student more prac- 
tical experience. 

The last four chapters deal with the 
importance of photographic reporting 
(cutlines, etc.), the picture editor’s job, 
and some excellent pointers on picture 
planning. 

Mr. Pouncey’s material hits the tar- 


get, not so much because there is a lack 
of comparable material—which there is 
—but because it begins with the begin- 
ner and guides him through actual pho- 
tographic experience. The author well 
realizes that assignment photography is 
the only valid teacher of photography. 
His assignment sheets back up each 
principle and technique and effect the 
learning of each chapter. 

The style and format of the text 
make it a “natural” for students. Writ- 
ing in an informal, chatty style, the 
author shows a flair for inviting reader- 
ship with witty subheads pointing up 
the paragraphs. 

Also to be commended is the heavy 
emphasis on newspaper photo require- 
ments. The author’s experience as a 
press photographer is evident through- 
out this work. 

While some changes in organization 
might be effected in later editions— 
namely, more emphasis on a working 
knowledge of the camera before the 
student progresses to the darkroom, and 
less emphasis on the tricky techniques 
of variance in negative development at 
such an early stage—an_ instructor 
teaching an elementary course in press 
photography can find no better work- 
book for his course of study. Illustra- 
tions with the text are excellent and it is 
hoped that in subsequent editions more 
pictorial presentation will be included. 

MILTON D. KRUEGER 
Formerly in Charge of Instruction 
In News Photography, 
Emory University 


CrossBy, JOHN, Out of the Blue: A 
Book About Radio and Television. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 

- 1952. xi + 301 pp. $3. 


Y BEFORE THE WAR THE BIG DAILIES 
were indecisive about radio columnists. 
Managing editors tended to begrudge 
the white space. Make-up pushed radio 
around. True, radio program listings 
were recognized as a service demanded 
by readers. Criticism was something 








else. Radio critics had never been a nu- 
merous breed and always of vague-to- 
poor prestige. They had tended to seek 
other fields. Two radio critics, Phil 
Stong and Aaron Stein, had become es- 
tablished novelists. One, Jerry Wald, 
was a studio mogul in Hollywood. 

Came 1946, the war’s end, and the 
return from service of a former police 
reporter named John Crosby. The New 
York Herald-Tribune put him to doing 
little pieces about radio. Television was 
just around the corner. Almost over- 
night John Crosby became a new phe- 
nomenon in American journalism, a 
radio critic welcomed by publishers, 
syndicated coast-to-coast, toasted by the 
intelligentsia. 

Since then it has been a cliche of the 
gentry that John Crosby is wonderful. 
With this enthusiasm has run specula- 
tion. How account for him? A small- 
town boy from Wisconsin, a graduate 
of Phillips Exeter, two years in the 
freshman class at Yale, police reporting 
in Milwaukee and Manhattan—none of 
this illumines the questions of point of 
view; social influence; the dry, often 
deadpan, humor; his editorial priorities. 
Suffice that there was widespread aston- 
ishment that a mind so vivacious and a 
style so sprightly should be found oper- 
ating in the improbable field of broad- 
cast criticism. 

Crosby’s impact upon the broadcast- 
ers was not less than his impact upon 
the reading public. Because most of his 
pieces were lightly entertaining he was 
quickly esteemed as a light comedian. 
But on other occasions he poked a sur- 
geon’s probing finger into sensitive gan- 
glia. Great then the pain and again the 
old cry that critics were only smart 
alecs. For 20 years the more extreme 
broadcasters, and their more extreme 
spokesmen in Washington, had openly 
argued that under the American Way 
of Life radio was of the earth born and 
to the earth returned with no interces- 
sion by “highbrow” hecklers, be these 
governmental, educational or critical. 
The specious concept is familiar: Only 
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public opinion is qualified to pronounce 
judgment upon the people’s own radio. 
Public opinion, of course, is played 
back upon the industry’s own popular- 
ity survey machinery. 

So the broadcasters have remained 
ambivalent, laughing with Crosby when 
he amused them, cursing him for just 
another critic when he beaned them. 
There also grew up a mystique about 
the man. He held aloof from the broad- 
casters’ restaurant, remained imperson- 
al in a notoriously personal circle. Pres- 
ently he had an embarrassingly efficient 
leg-woman, Diane Shipler, who went 
about researching the programs and 
personages about to be struck by the 
lightning of Crosby’s critical attention 
in 71 newspapers. 

Two things probably assured Cros- 
by’s prestige: First, his sheer skill as a 
writer of highly readable short pieces; 
second, coast-to-coast circulation. That 
he was fun to read becomes clearer still 
in the present book, Out of the Blue, a 
collection of selected pieces from 1946 
through 1951. Here is downright diver- 
sion, bedside entertainment, pat exam- 
ples of whimsy without cuteness. It is 
part of his art that he contrives to seem 
unhurriedly urbane and witty in short 
space. One comes to suspect the influ- 
ence of the New Yorker magazine and, 
at a guess, Crosby trembles lest ever he 
be guilty of the sin of dullness. Thus 
far he has induced few yawns. 

Out of the Blue is loosely organized 
under 19 headings. Articles are ar- 
rayed by theme regardless of date, the 
old and the recent side by jowl. It could 
be objected that he is not truly or 
usually a program critic in the sense 
that Brooks Atkinson is the evaluator 
of last night’s drama. Crosby does not 
necessarily bother with immediacy. By 
policy he chooses to write only on pro- 
grams and trends which appeal to his 
fancy. One finds him foraging in his 
youth, and in other areas; the tie to 
radio or television may occasionally be 
of the flimsiest. Crosby himself has 
said, “I doubt very much that a column 
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composed exclusively of radio criticism 
would ever have been syndicated in the 
first place.” Few will probably quibble 
with his avoidance of the awful spread 
of sheer trash and trivia which consti- 
tutes the everyday of broadcasting. 

Still an old program critic might 
wish there was more specific attention 
to last night’s broadcast. Crosby is vin- 
egar-tart when reviewing the proprietor 
of the Stork Club: “Mr. Billingsley’s 
equipment as an interviewer consists of 
a great ignorance of most of the sub- 
jects he’s talking about... .” Of 
Maurice Evans and Dorothy McGuire 
as Romeo and Juliet, Crosby said: 
“They sounded like debaters arguing 
opposite ideologies rather than lovers.” 
Maurice Evans “doesn’t act Shake- 
speare, he sings it.” Again, Florence 
Reed is “an actress of ferocious preten- 
sions and almost inconceivable lung 
power.” Crosby even risked a letter 
from the White House: “Miss Truman 
still can’t seem to hit a note anywhere 
near the middle. . . . I just can’t help 
thinking Miss Truman got on ‘The Big 
Show’ because she’s the President’s 
daughter, a thought which has probably 
never occurred to anyone else, espe- 
cially the people at NBC who booked 
her.” Who would not enjoy more com- 
mentary of that asperity? 

It will not be expected that every lit- 
tle piece in Out of the Blue is equally 
edifying. There is a quota of filler. In- 
deed, now and again the day’s labor 
suggests “tiredness.” As to that, an old 
tout from the same track can smile un- 
derstandingly. “The persistence of Mr. 
Godfrey (as well as everyone else who 
hits the big time in radio and televi- 
sion) is the worst obstacle in this busi- 
ness,” Crosby confesses in his After- 
word. He adds, “They just go on and 
on . . . defying the columnist to find 
something new to write about.” 

Even so, Crosby stands unafraid be- 
fore a world he never made, discovered 
late, and brightens immeasurably. 

ROBERT J. LANDRY 
Space & Time 


SELDES, GILBERT, Writing for Televi- 
sion. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1952. 254 pp. $3. 


Y THE RECENT LIFTING OF THE FREEZE 
on TV station construction has given 
additional impetus to the already rapid 
expansion of the industry. 


Authoritative books which deal with 
programming techniques are needed 
for reference and guidance by students 
and workers in other media who are 
turning to television. Gilbert Seldes has 
drawn upon his years of experience as 
a critic and as a professional in televi- 
sion programming in the preparation of 
this writer’s handbook. It should be 
well received by the beginning writer as 
well as by established authors who are 
interested in writing for the medium. 


The book is presented as a survey of 
principles and practices of “all types” 
of TV writing from commercials and 
semi-scripted panels to the series and 
full length play. It is no small task to 
attempt a “complete” treatment when 
the volume is a brief one. One wishes, 
therefore, that there had been consid- 
erable expansion of the good but all too 
short chapters in order to permit ampli- 
fication and script illustrations of the 
“how it is done” type. 


The prospective writer is oriented 
first to approach TV from the audi- 
ence’s viewpoint to make certain he 
never forgets the implications of the 
basic fact that television is received in 
the living room by a small group giv- 
ing to it almost complete attention. In 
the second section, on studio produc- 
tion practices, the author outlines the 
conditions facing the writer in working 
with complex TV machinery such as 
camera techniques, electronic devices 
and film inserts; discusses the unique 
problems of working with and against 
time; and gives valuable hints on how 
to persuade the director, through adroit 
scripting, to do as the writer desires. 
Section three deals with the adaptation 
of the older basic elements of dramatic 
writing to the newer medium. 
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The three sections which follow con- 
sider principal types of television dra- 
matic writing; the non-dramatic forms; 
and selected professional problems such 
as writing for local stations, children’s 
programs, copyright, codes, presenta- 
tion forms and commercials. 

A ring of authenticity to the com- 
ments of the author reveals his experi- 
ence in editing and counseling writers. 
His informal style makes you feel as 
though Seldes is in the room chatting 
with you about your script problems. 
He may relate an anecdote to rein- 
force his point, sermonize a bit about 
ethics, or be very practical about writ- 
ing “ad lib” lines for contestants on 
supposedly unrehearsed quiz programs. 
This style, however, may cause some 
instructors to use the book primarily 
for reference instead of as a text. Oth- 
ers may hesitate to adopt it as a text 
for college television writing classes be- 
cause of its brief treatment of news and 
documentaries, educational broadcasts, 
interviews, musical continuities, chil- 
dren’s dramas and narrations. These 


are important program areas which 
must be considered by writers for edu- 
cational and local stations. 


All who contemplate a professional 
career in the TV writing field should 
pay special attention to the excellent 
chapter on preparation of a “presenta- 
tion.” The importance of writer-agen- 
cy-sponsor relationships is well recog- 
nized in the industry, yet these “facts 
of life” regarding the sale of a writer’s 
services or submission of a program 
idea are all too often blandly ignored. 

The author also pleads eloquently for 
the writer to work on a script in “full 
consciousness of the way the writing 
will be produced” instead of composing 
“a play and then lay it on the Procrus- 
tian bed of studio shapes and sizes.” 
This thesis will be applauded heartily 
by those interested in the development 
of writers who are challenged and ex- 
cited by the possibilities of the medium 
and as a consequence make every ef- 


fort to write for it, not for movies, not 
for radio, not for stage. 

Writing for Television deserves to be 
read and absorbed by writers who want 
to try their luck in professional ¢ele- 
vision. 

GARNET R. GARRISON 
University of Michigan 


SEVAREID, Eric, In One Ear. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952. 
258 pp. $2.95. 


% THIS IS AN UNUSUAL BOOK. 

Examine it carelessly, which you 
should not do, and what will you find? 
A hundred and odd radio broadcasts 
prepared by a chain broadcaster. Is 
anything vital in a collection of com- 
mentaries? Broadcasts are so ephemer- 
al! you say. 

Riffle through the volume’s pages. If 
you are heedless, you will note that the 
analyses are tied to the news and the 
personalities of the national capital, in 
the main. What can be more “dated,” 
you remark, than the recital or inter- 
pretation of yesterday’s events! 

For the serious reader, however, this 
volume will possess a character, power 
and attraction that the usual compen- 
dium of “best news stories of the year” 
or the annual of prize-winning radio 
broadcasts fails to enjoy. 

Eric Sevareid’s gift of a fresh and 
invigorating style is not the only reason 
why he holds reader attention, although 
this counts heavily in his favor. The 
CBS Washington bureau chief has a 
high sense of professional integrity, and 
with this goes a respect for his audi- 
ence (a kind of “Stevensonian” re- 
spect), all too lacking, alas, on the part 
of some radio pundits. 

The reader will find many illustra- 
tions in the 107 broadcasts revealing 
Sevareid’s talent as a craftsman, his an- 
alytical skill in going to the heart of a 
matter, and his integrity as a reporter 
and interpreter. 

In some respects these broadcasts are 
essays. They follow a somewhat differ- 
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ent “format” from the regular nightly 
report of the hard news. While they are 
cued to the news, in Sevareid’s genre 
they allow the kind of speculation that 
seems to fit the term “essay” better 
even than commentary or, as CBS pre- 
fers, “analysis.” Call the broadcasts in 
this volume, “radio news essays.” 

Whatever the pattern, Sevareid turns 
it intelligently to his own use. Imagina- 
tion, originality and restraint are the 
keys to the broadcasts. When Sevareid 
praises, it is never fulsome praise. 
When he condemns, he does not scold. 
I have yet to find in his pages such trite 
expressions as “stuffed shirt” to charac- 
terize the pompous or addle-pated (of 
which there are some specimens in 
Washington). He makes his point often 
by disarming and indirect satire, which 
is neither rancorous nor cynical, but 
which can cut pretty deep. 


Those who love good writing will sa- 
vor many of the pieces with delight. 
Incidentally, they will also enjoy the 
headlines, which have a pungency of 
their own. If Sevareid wrote them, as I 
am sure he did, they illustrate his back- 
ground on the news desk and occasion- 
ally reveal his sly amusement over 
some of the doings of the players on 
the Washington political stage. 

A section of the book is given over 
to the word sketches of some of the 
notable persons who have been in the 
news for a decade or more: Truman, 
Hull, Marshall, Eisenhower, Churchill. 
Pegging the sketches on a birthday an- 
niversary, a retirement from public of- 
fice, or some other event, Sevareid tells 
something of their deeds, their person- 
alities, what, in short, “made them 
tick.” These word pictures are some of 
the most readable interpretations in the 
volume. For example, the unusual 
close-up sketch of Winston Churchill: 


You are conscious of a fey, soft, fe- 
line, almost feminine quality in the man. 
But then Churchill fixes those agate- 
blue eyes directly upon you. You have 
the helpless sensation of being slowly, 


remorselessly hypnotized. You cannot 
turn your eyes away. That beam of blue 
light never wavers; he seems to look at, 
into, and all around you. 


Of humor there is sufficient to sea- 
son the number of broadcasts, but the 
reader will probably mark those pas- 
sages which dwell on the great political 
events of the past four years. Not the . 
least impressive series are the broad- 
casts dealing with “Loyalty and Civil 
Rights.” This whole section should be 
required reading for timid editorial 
writers, as well as for some of Seva- 
reid’s colleagues in the radio field who 
still like to shelter themselves under the 
cloak of a defunct Mayflower decision. 

Sevareid does not pretend to have all 
the answers, as his own modest com- 
ments will show, but he has no regard 
for the “Toots Shor school of high- 
policy writing,” which finds its way into 
some of the media, and he is conscious 
of radio’s responsibility in putting frag- 
ments of the news into an intelligible 
and meaningful picture. In serious vein, 
Sevareid remarks: 


Washington journalists—of whom, I 
fear, I am too often one—give much 
time and space to describing the noise 
of battle and too little to explaining 
what the battle is all about. 


But a commentator or columnist 
should not take himself too seriously: 


One thing we pundits really hate 
about these dull, peaceful weeks is the 
way they confuse politicians. Here’s 
Senator Taft, an expert on taxes, ex- 
plaining exactly how far we should ad- 
vance in Korea, exactly how many 
troops we should send to Europe. What 
does he think he is—a columnist? 


In the context of the broadcast of 
which the foregoing is a part, Sevareid 
is referring to himself and his col- 
leagues who use the spoken channel in 
their report and comment on the news. 


RALPH D. CASEY 
University of Minnesota 
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WARD, WILLIAM B., Reporting Agricul- 
ture through Newspapers, Magazines, 
Radio, Television. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, Comstock 
Publishing Associates, 1952. xi + 
362 pp. $4. 


% REPORTING AGRICULTURE IS A WEL- 
come addition to the meager literature 
of agricultural journalism. It is excel- 
lent reading for the senior majoring in 
journalism. It is a must for the 
“straight” journalism graduate who 
takes an agricultural journalism job. A 
beginning student would find some sec- 
tions of it much too difficult. This is 
one of the most readable books on agri- 
cultural journalism. It is fresh and vig- 
orous, with recent examples and case 
histories. 

The chapter on “Your Opportunities” 
is excellent for the student who needs 
vocational guidance. Letters from em- 
ployers do an excellent job of pointing 
out the varied and attractive opportuni- 
ties. The chapter concludes with sound 
and much needed advice to students on 


writing letters of application. One chap- 
ter is devoted to many convincing argu- 
ments on the value of farm news. 


In his chapter, “Finding Agricultural 
News,” Professor Ward points out that 
the best agricultural news is found on 
the farm although this is not the source 
most used. Editors find it easier and 
less costly to get news from county 
agents and state extension services. 
Professor Ward’s findings agree with 
other studies of agricultural news 
sources. This is a good chapter for the 
beginning farm editor. 

Virtues of a brief and simple style, 
with introductions to the Flesch reada- 
bility formula, are included in Chapter 
7. This chapter has the “you” approach 
and has plenty of good, appropriate ag- 
ricultural examples. The suggestions on 
types of leads and structure of the news 
story are at the first year reporting level. 

Eight pages are packed with copy 
reading symbols, headline writing, and 
making the headline fit by using the 


unit count. It is well done but too con- 
centrated for the high school student 
seeking vocational guidance or for the 
beginning student. 

The author’s experience in reporting 
agricultural science news is revealed to 
best advantage in the chapter on inter- 
preting agricultural science. His able 
presentation of the problem includes 
discussion and examples of subjects 
ranging from nationally syndicated 
farm science stories to farm accidents 
and obituaries. 

Many farmers say farm magazines 
are the most influential of all media. 
The author recognizes the importance 
of that field by devoting four chapters 
to it. This section would fit well into the 
reading requirements for students of 
magazine article writing. 

“If you’re an inspired agricultural 
writer you make your readers want to 
farm better, to live better, to enjoy life 
more wholesomely, to contribute to the 
betterment of their communities and 
the world,” Professor Ward says. He 
helps provide that inspiration with ex- 
cellent story tips and examples of que- 
ries to editors. He also provides the 
often neglected advice on ethics of a 
free lancer. He provides many answers 
to the question: What do editors want? 

Pre-writing, the introduction, organ- 
izing the facts and how to “package” 
and market the manuscript are included 
in the how-to-do-it chapters which have 
several case histories, some of them by 
the author, to back them up. His sug- 
gestions on writing farm news for radio 
are practical and specific. Although he 
lists no new ones, the techniques bear 
repetition. 

The lusty newcomer to mass commu- 
nications media is not neglected. The 
rapid growth of television, how it 
works, possible effects on other media 
and the types of television programs 
farmers want are given attention. He 
believes showing farmers will be much 
more effective than telling them. He 
sees a great future for how-to-do-it 
programs. 
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Case histories are used to good ad- 
vantage in presenting the role of adver- 
tising for agricultural industries and for 
presenting the farmer’s stake in public 
relations for agriculture. 

This book is well done and should be 
available to all who are interested in 
agricultural journalism as _ student, 
teacher or practitioner. It is a valuable 
handbook for anyone engaged in re- 
porting agriculture through newspapers, 
magazines, radio and TV. 

RALPH R. LASHBROOK 
Kansas State College 


HARUM, ALBERT E., Typography and 
Newspaper Makeup. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1952. 84 
pp. $3. 

% THIS MANUAL ON TYPOGRAPHY AND 

newspaper makeup is written in a con- 

versational manner. It succeeds in pre- 
senting information needed by a begin- 
ning student simply, clearly and inter- 
estingly. It avoids the closely detailed 
presentation that characterizes Dr. Al- 
bert Sutton’s excellent Design and 

Makeup of the Newspaper. 

Fourteen chapters deal with type 
families, type size, type races, compo- 
sition, do’s and don’ts in newspaper 
makeup, copy casting, trends in typog- 
raphy and makeup, the newspaper com- 
posing room, engravings and the history 
of typography. 

The author has a rich background as 
a printer, newspaper editor and college 
instructor. He is editor and publisher of 
the Riviera-Times at Coral Gables, 
Fla., and has taught the course in ty- 
pography at the University of Miami. 
He was formerly a reporter, assistant 
city editor, Sunday editor and makeup 
editor for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle; 
editor and publisher of the Hempstead, 
Long Island, Weekly Times; editor of 
the Suffolk, Long Island, Daily Island 
Times, editor and publisher of the daily 
Miami Beach Florida Sun. 

Mr. Harum’s book has grown out of 
this experience. His purpose is to give 


the student a basic understanding of 
types and the printer’s problems, and to 
inspire the student to experiment in 
page design. Since he believes in teach- 
ing by showing, the book is marked by 
an unusual number of good illustra- 
tions. 


Chapters close with glossaries of 
terms, review questions, and study as- 
signments. 


Page size is 842 by 11 inches. The 
book is printed on unusually heavy 
stock (80-pound) and uses a plastic 
spiral binding. 

SIMON HOCHBERGER 
University of Miami 


Other Books and Pamphlets 


Compiled by VIRGINIA SADDLER 
University of Illinois 


ApaMs, CEprRIC, Poor Cedric’s Almanac. 
New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1952. 351 pp. $3.50. 


A selection from the author’s column in 
the Minneapolis Star and Sunday Trib- 
une and from other sources in which he 
blends odd facts and fancies about the 
human race and the world it inhabits 
with a simple, sometimes humorous 
philosophy of life. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, Tele- 
vision in Education. Washington 6, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
1952. ix + 35 pp. 


“A summary report, preprinted from the 
complete proceedings of the Education- 
al Television Programs Institute held at 
Pennsylvania State College, April 20- 
24, 1952, Carroll V. Newsom, Direc- 
tor.” 


CaNHAM, E. D., A Free Press in a Free 
World. Yowa City: State University of 
Iowa, 1952. (John F. Murray Endow- 
ment Lecture, February 26, 1952.) 16 


PP- 

The thesis is that we have the machin- 
ery of communication, but we have not 
yet learned what we must say. 
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Editorially Speaking, 1952. 


COKER, INCREASE, Seventy Years of the 


Nigerian Press. Lagos, Nigeria: Daily 
Times, P.O. Box 139, [1952]. 48 pp. 
3/6. 


A survey of the Nigerian press: how it 
has developed and the difficulties and 
limitations under which the average 
newspaper functions. 


Cook COUNTY SUBURBAN PUBLISHERS AS- 


SOCIATION, INC., A Directory of Cook 
County Suburban Newspapers. Forest 
Park, Illinois: Cook County Suburban 
Publishers Association, 7233 Madison 
Street, 1952. [23 pp.] 


Listed alphabetically by city, gives name 
of newspaper, date established, publish- 
er, and administrative personnel, fre- 
quency of issue. 


DryYDEN Press, Inc., If You Are Writing 


a Book. Part Three. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 31 West 54 Street, 1952. 16 
PP- 

Submitting manuscript for publication 
—chances for and against acceptance. 


Rochester, 
New York: Gannett Newspapers, Room 
517, Times-Union Building, 1952. 56 
PP- 

Tenth anniversary volume of articles on 
the newspaper profession, prepared ex- 
pressly for discussion at the semi-annual 
conferences of Gannett Newspaper ex- 
ecutives. 


HOMETOWN DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF THE 


West, Readership Study of 5 More 
Western Hometown Daily Newspapers. 
Los Angeles: Hometown Daily Newspa- 
pers of the West, 2506 W. 8th Street, 
1952. 170 pp. 


Study number 8 includes the Whittier 
(Calif.) News, Grand. Junction (Colo.) 
Daily Sentinel, Pocatello Idaho State 
Journal, Bremerton (Wash.) Sun and 
San Rafael (Calif.) Independent-Jour- 
nal. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS INSTITUTE, The 


News from Russia. Zurich: Interna- 
tional Press Institute, 1952. (IPI Survey 
No. 2.) 52 pp. 


This report examines and comments up- 
on the problem of gathering and pre- 
senting information about the Soviet 
Union. 
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LinD BROTHERS, PRINTERS, All the World 


Is Listening. New York: Lind Brothers, 
121 Varick Street, [1952]. 32 pp. 


In answer to the recent Fortune maga- 
zine series, “Is Anybody Listening?,” 
Lind Brothers, printers, describe the cre- 
ative process in picture-form. 


MUNSON, GORHAM, ed., Best Advice on 


How to Write. New York: Hermitage 
House, 8 West 13 Street, 1952. x + 
290 pp. $3.50. 


An anthology of advice to writers by 
such men as Trollope, Schopenhauer, de 
Maupassant and Robert Penn Warren. 
Divided into four parts: Principles; The 
Writing of Fiction; The Writing of 
Plays, Articles, and other Forms; From 
Technique to Values. 


National Diploma Regulations. London: 


National Advisory Council for the 
Training and Education of Junior Jour- 
nalists, 88 Fleet Street, 1952. 8 pp. 


Pamphlet detailing regulations for the 
National Diploma training program for 
British journalists. 


Proceedings, First Annual Minnesota Pub- 


lic Relations Forum. Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: Minnesota Chapter, Public Re- 
lations Society of America, 504 Metro- 
politan Life Building, 1952. 53 pp. $1. 


Complete printed transcript of a one- 
day program co-sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism which featured an “audit” of the 
public relations activities of General 
Mills, Inc. Illustrated. 


SOCIETY OF MAGAZINE WRITERS, Code of 


Ethics and Good Practices. New York: 
Society of Magazine Writers, Room 
3810, 10 East 40th Street, [1952]. [6 
pp-]. 

Twenty-two points which cover the eth- 
ics and practices that govern the rela- 
tionship between editors and article 
writers. 


SpraGuE, C. A., The Editor’s Job Today. 


Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University, 1952. 15 pp. 


An address delivered at the Editors’ 
Conference at Stanford University, June 
20, 1952. 
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TELFEL, E. L., and Pearson, C. G., A 
Day on the Copy Desk. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, 1952. 247 pp. 
$4. 


Practical exercises in copyreading and 
headline writing prepared by two Uni- 
versity of Kansas journalism professors. 
Material consists of selected copy from 
one day’s editions of four newspapers 
and includes every kind of copy which 
passes over the copydesk of a metropol- 
itan daily and a small town daily. 


TROXELL, C. F., Sport Writing for School 
Newspapers. New York: Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, Columbia 
University, 1951. 14 pp. $.50. 


Fundamentals of sport writing. Begin- 
ning with the single paragraph story 
consisting of only the lead, the booklet 
takes the reporter to more lengthy sto- 
ries, step by step. 


TruE, HERBERT, TV Dictionary/Handbook 
for Sponsors. New York: Sponsor, 510 
Madison Avenue, 1951. 70 pp. $2. 


Clear and concise definitions of TV ter- 
minology. 


U. S. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION, Radio Broadcast Primer, 
Washington 25, D. C.: Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 1952. 22 pp. 


Basic facts of radio and TV broadcast- 
ing history, regulation and operation. 


U. S. News & WorLD Report, How to 
Get the Most Out of an ABC Statement. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. News Pub- 
lishing Corp., 24th & N Street, NW, 
1952. 21 pp. 


Designed to encourage better use of the 
ABC staternents as a step to getting 
bigger value from every magazine ad- 
vertising dollar. 


Wuan, F. L., The Boston Trade and Dis- 
tribution Area, Radio and Television 
Audience of 1952. Boston: Westing- 
house Radio Stations, Inc., 1170 Sol- 
diers Field Rd., 1952. 70 pp. 


“A study of adult radio-television list- 
ening habits in the Boston trade and dis- 
tribution area.” 


Woop, D. J., Newspaper Personnel Rela- 
tions. Oakland, California: Newspaper 
Research Bureau, 515 Wesley Avenue, 
1952. vii + 70 pp. 


A personnel program for the newspa- 
pers of the country, with particular em- 
phasis on selection, job introduction and 
job training. Case studies are used to il- 
lustrate the present personnel program 
of many newspapers. 


WooLFr, J. D., How to Put Salesense in 
Advertising. 3d Ed. Rev. Chicago: Ad- 
vertising Age, 200 East Illinois Street, 
[1952]. 44 pp. 


A collection of articles citing true-story 
cases to bolster the belief that the best 
advertising ideas are successful only be- 
cause they hit hard with fundamental 
selling principles. 


Masters’ Theses Completed 
In Journalism, 1951-52 


(Continued from Page 117) 
Readership 


HAZARD, WILLIAM R. Analysis of factors 
underlying reader interest in news pho- 
tographs. Wisconsin. 


Religious Journalism 


BELDEN, Louis. Sources of Catholic news 
in a typical Catholic diocese. Mar- 
quette. 

Doman, SISTER M. TuLia. Evidence of 
secularism in Catholic school publica- 
tions. Marquette. 

PULLMAN, Davip EuGENE. How 56 east- 
ern dailies handle local church and reli- 
gious news. Iowa. 

TALEVICH, JOHN. Survey of the structure 
and background of Catholic magazine 
editorial staffs. Marquette. 


Typography and Printing 
BRINTON, JAMES EverRETT. The mechan- 
ical equipment of certain California 
newspapers. Stanford. 

DaLBeY, HoMER Morrow. The use of 
R.O.P. color in newspapers. Illinois. 
LINDERMAN, JACK LeRoy. Typography as 
an integral part of advertising design. 

Art. Iowa. 
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Armistead S. Pride (Negro Journalism), and Donald 
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The literature concerned with communications in American magazines during 
the last quarter of 1952 was overwhelmingly dominated by the subject of the rela- 
tionship of radio and the press to the presidential campaign. While the election 
itself was resolved definitely in favor of Eisenhower, it became more and more 
evident that press institutions themselves in the United States may soon face a 
virtual decision at the bar of public opinion in regard to their ideal role in national 
life. 

Marking the main skirmish line for the three months in question was the phrase 
“one-party press” which bounded from a political speech by defeated-candidate 
Stevenson in early September into almost every written or spoken discussion of 
the press since that time. Means of disproving or proving this characterization of 
U. S. newspapers has been the main topic of discussion at many conventions and 
conferences of such diversified groups as publishers, editors, union leaders, educa- 
tors, congressmen, women’s clubs and politicians as evidenced by following bibli- 
ography entries. Also numerous have been outright attempts at proof and dis- 
claimer by various speakers and writers. 

Also of note during the quarter were the number of articles by pollsters defining 
their exact position in regard to pre-election opinion figures. Most managed to be 
both safe and sorry, since the growing corps of polling critics contributed a great 
number of articles following the election pointing out ignored evidence on Eisen- 
hower’s strength with great statistical accuracy. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: AAUP Bul., American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin; Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcsting., 
Broadcasting; Chr. Century, Christian Century; Cmzwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; 
Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; Jrnl. of Ad., Journal of Advertising; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Market- 
ing; Jrnl. of Negro Ed., Journal of Negro Education; JQ, JoURNALISM QuaRTERLY; Lib. Jrnl., Library 
Journal; Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N.Y. Times Mag., New York Times 
Magazine; New Rep., New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., 
Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Pub. Rel. Jrnl., Public Relations Jour- 
nal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of 
Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; RTNDA Bul., Radio and Television News Directors 
Association Bulletin; Sat. Ev. Post, Saturday Evening Post; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; Schistc., 
Scholastic; Sci. Am., Scientific American; Sci. Newsl., Science Newsletter; State Dept. Bul., U. S. 
Dept. of State Bulletin; TV, Television; 20th Cent., 20th Century; UN Bul., UN Bulletin; U.S. 
N&WR, U. S. News & World Report. 
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Advertising 

Anonymous. Ad Council: Where it came 
in. Bus. Wk. p136 Oct. 11. 

Public service agency has tenth anniver- 
sary. 

—Advertisers now pay $415,000,000 a 
year for TV. Ad. Age 23:32 p2 Oct. 6. 
Advertising executive predicts rate of 
spending will be $750,000,000 by end of 
1954. 


—ANA sees 4% gain in 1953 ad budgets. 
E&P 85:41 pli Oct. 4. 


—Brand preferences by Negroes shown in 
Baltimore study. Advertising Agency 
45:10 p74 Oct. 

—Campaign windup. Nswk. 40:20 p98 
Nov. 10. 

Advertising for candidates in big news- 
papers. 

—Financial admen largely unimpressed 
with new SEC ruling on securities ad- 
vertising. Ad. Age 23:44 p30 Nov. 3. 

—Getting out the vote, industry backed. 
Nswk. 40:11 p76 Sept. 15. 

Advertising urges people to vote. 


—How to be attuned. Time 60:15 p96 
Oct. 13. 
Additions to the adman’s vocabulary. 


—List of current contract minimums for 
display advertising salesmen. Guild 
Rep. 18:19 p7 Sept. 28. 

Range from $120 for seven years in 
New York City to $58 for three years 
in Albany. 


—Negro families in New York City aver- 
age 3.8 members, ‘Amsterdam News’ 
reports. Ad. Age 23:45 p2 Nov. 10. 
Newspaper sponsored survey turns up 
data on reading and buying habits of 
Negro population. 


—Negro market is not ‘different,’ Johnson 
insists. Ad. Age 23:42 p30 Oct. 20. 


—Negroes favor independent grocers; 
buying habits differ from whites’, Ad. 
Age 23:35 p36 Sept. 1. 


—New ABP study shows who spent what 
in business papers in 1951. PI 241:1 
p48 Oct. 3. 

Review of Associated Business Publica- 
tions report lists top 60 companies in 
expenditure for advertising. 


—Off the editor’s chest. Consumers’ Re- 
search Bulletin 30:5 p2 Nov. 
Advertising is not essentially evil. 


—Point of sale approach to Negro market 
described for New York merchandising 
executives. Ad. Age 23:47 p74 Nov. 24. 

—The Negro market. Tide 26:30 p43 
July 25. 


Burck, G. Who'll buck a trend? Fortune 
46:4 p134 Oct. 
Business neglects to advertise when 
times begin to go bad. 


GERALD, J. EDWARD and ECKLUND, GEORGE 
N. Probable effects of television on in- 
come of other media. JQ 29:4 p385 
Fall. 

Analysis of past and future distribution 
of advertising dollars among the mass 
media. 

MADDEN, I. M. Letter to advertising agen- 
cies. Catholic World 172:1033 p421 
March 1951. Reply by J. Richard Don- 
ovan 175:1050 p444 Sept. 1952. 

Reply denies charge that advertising is 
parasitic. 

OFFHAUS, RUSSELL E. Seller’s market: 15 
million Negroes and a mere handful of 
writers appealing to them. Author & 
Journalist 37:10 p11 Oct. 

O’GarRA, JAMES V. Jones wins verdict and 
$300,000; ex-employes found conspira- 
tors. Ad. Age 23:44 pl Nov. 3. 
Verdict in case which may drastically 
affect movement of accounts between 
agencies. Also index to stories on all as- 
pects of case. 


Wootr, JaAMes D. What is wrong with 
corn in advertising? Ad. Age 23:33 p77 
Oct. 13. 
Senator Nixon’s defense was “pure 

corn,” according to advertising consult- 

ant, who thus underlines that this is 
what is effective with Americans in ad- 
vertising and politics. 


Circulation 


ANoNYMous. Philadelphia story. Nswk. 
40:20 p100 Nov. 10. 

Bulletin and Inquirer in circulation bat- 
tle. 

McHenry, C. D. How papers cut bad- 
credit losses close to zero point. Circ. 
Man. 17:10 p14 Oct. 

ProuTy, OLtver. Wholesalers see many 
benefits in automatic vendors. Circ. 
Man. 17:11 p16 Nov. 

New developments in machines promise 
to increase circulation and profits for 
newspapers and wholesalers. 
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Community Newspaper 
ANONYMOUS. 147 weeklies have over 
5,000 circulation. Am. Press 71:2 p9 
Dec. 
Complete list of weeklies in U. S. with 
circulations over 5,000. 


—-Policy of a village newspaper. Nieman 
Rpts. 6:4 p42 Oct. 
Philosophy governing news policy of 
Chapel Hill, N. C., weekly. 


BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Weekly edi- 

tors urged to give ‘big picture.” E&P 
85:48 p42 Nov. 22. 
Editors at NEA conference urged to 
have list of “big ten” world stories as 
well as complete coverage on commu- 
nity events. 


LANG, FRANK H. Practical tips on how to 
raise your circulation rate. Circ. Man. 
17:10 p12 Oct. 


MOELLER, Les. Responsibilities outlined 
by Moeller. Nat. Pub. 33:1 p23 Dec. 
Country editors cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility of helping their community 
join the world outside, lowa U. journal- 
ism director contends. 


RussELL, P. R. Here are some aids in 
making quick estimates. Inland Printer 
130:2 p39 Nov. 


STANLEY, THOMAS B. Trend in type faces 

is toward modern look and readability. 
PI 241:7 p46 Nov. 14. 
Informal survey comparing 100 adver- 
tisements for type face trends between 
1927 and 1933 with a like number from 
1947-1952. 


VALLINE, RON. Be newspaper, not a dol- 

lar factory, Brown advises. Pub. Aux. 
87:43 pl Oct. 25. 
Oconomowoc, Wis., editor tells Nation- 
al Editorial Association that you have 
to have a good product before you can 
be financially sound. 


Courts and Law of the Press 
ANONYMOUS. Bogus battle. Time 60:21 
p65 Nov. 24. 
ANPA takes typesetting provision of 
contract to court. 


—Exaction or negotiation? Issue in ‘bo- 
gus’ test case. E&P 85:48 p7 Nov. 22. 
ANPA, NLRB and ITU arguments on 
main points of bogus ad case before 
Supreme Court listed. 


QUARTERLY 


—More than meets the eye in Brennan in- 
dictment. Guild Rep. 19:24 pS Dec. 12. 
Chicago reporter who obtained secret 
Kefauver testimony that beat Chicago 
Democratic machine in 1950 election al- 
legedly faces Truman administration re- 
prisal. 


—Privacy of news source under Alabama 

law held valid by federal court. Guild 
Rep. 20:1 p6 Dec. 26. 
Court rules law does not violate due 
process in case in which its protection 
was invoked by former Gov. James E. 
Folsom. 


—Tulsa World’s letter selection is upheld. 
E&P 85:52 p51 Dec. 20. 
Oklahoma judge sustains right of news- 
paper to refuse to publish any item. 


CAMPBELL, E. Ray. Courts urged to relax 
limits on photography. E&P 85:49 p9 
Nov. 29. 

Denver Post president’s plea for liberal 
press laws delivered before Sigma Delta 
Chi convention. 


Lioyp, DonaLpD J. What price ‘public ser- 
vice?” AAUP Bul. 38:2 p281 Summer. 
Plea that scholarly journals be copy- 
righted with a case illustration of dan- 
gers in present laws for college teachers 
and researchers. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


AnonyMous. A Korea tale. Time 60:19 
p83 Nov. 10. 
Reserve officer breaks rule to write book 
criticizing Korean war reporting. 


—Across the wire. Nswk. 40:21 p70 Nov. 
17, 
Election results as covered by the press. 


—Boston’s right to read. Pub. Wkly. 162: 
17 p1792 Oct. 25. Also 162:18 p1880 
Nov. 1. 

Boston Post heckles Boston library on 
Communist materials. 


—Campaign cleavage. Nswk. 40:17 p100 
Oct. 27. 
New York Times editorial staff divided 
in support for candidates? 


—Campaign coverage. Nswk. 40:18 p64 
Nov. 3. 
AP thinks display of news has been un- 
biased on the whole. 


—Campaign decorations. Nswk. 40:16 
p80 Oct. 20. 


Notes on campaign coverage. 
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—Campaign techniques cited as pointing 
up new need for labor’s own newspaper. 
Guild Rep. 19:23 p2 Nov. 28. 

Guild resolution for delegation to CIO 
convention gives statement on need for 
national labor daily. 

—Candidates grateful for press freedom. 
E&P 85:41 p10 Oct. 4. 

Newspaper Week statements of Eisen- 
hower, Truman and Stevenson. 

—Free air. Cmnwl. 56:21 p500 Aug. 29. 
Loyalty must not demand lifeless uni- 
formity of viewpoint. 

—Free press, fair press. Collier’s 130:16 
p86 Oct. 18. 

Opposition press still fair in news cov- 
erage. 

—Local monopoly in the daily newspaper 

industry. Yale Law Journal 61:6 p948 
June-July. 
Article charges free competition tends 
to cause disappearance of small units 
which could supply multiplicity of opin- 
ion, however says drastic reform should 
await further examination of impact of 
local monopoly on community. 

—Looping with the Post. Time 60:16 p61 
Oct. 20. 

Boston Post claims circulation gain in 
“expose” of Communist literature in 
Boston library. 

—‘Objective’ S. F. daily gave GOP up to 
83% of space. CIO News 15:48 p5 
Dec. 1. 

—Page 1 display contradicts authors on 
press bias. E&P 85:44 p7 Oct. 25. 
Ninety-six American authors charge 
sampling of 26 papers during campaign 
shows GOP news bias. AP one-day sam- 
ple of 115 newspapers claims opposite. 

—Press: Need for a change. Cmnwl. 56: 
25 p599 Sept. 26. 

Press as a big business should not nec- 
essarily mean a biased press. 

—Print or don’t print. Nswk. 40:17 p100 
Oct. 27. 

Ed. Stone writes in ASNE Bulletin that 
campaign coverage is fair. 

—Question and answer. Time 60:18 p61 
Nov. 3. 

New York Times ad suggests the paper 
change over to Stevenson’s side. 

—Roughest campaign. Time 60:18 p61 
Nov. 3. 

Authors condemn press coverage of 
campaign; editors hit back. 


—tThe presidential 
Rpts. 6:4 p28 Oct. 
References and rejoinders concerning 
the press in the campaign including of- 
ferings by Stevenson, N. Y. Times and 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

—tThe press and the funds. Nswk. 40:15 
p75 Oct. 6. 

Coverage of the Nixon charges. 

—Time-bomb? Time 60:14 p70 Oct. 6. 
Says New York Post expose of Nixon 
backfired. 


—Two-party press. 
Sept. 22. 
Newspapers deny bias in campaign cov- 
erage. 


—WU.N. whirl. Nswk. 40:12 p105 Sept. 22. 
Former editor critical of UN World 
magazine. 

—U. S. dailies muddle through on Nixon 
yarn. Guild Rep. 19:20 p3 Oct. 10. 
The Nixon private enterprise fund: sur- 
vey allegedly indicates that radio sta- 
tions and UP forced recognition of the 
fund’s news value on reluctant newspa- 
pers and AP. 


AMSBARY, GEORGE S. University presses 
and author subsidies. AAUP Bul. 38:2 
p272 Summer. 

Author subsidies to university presses 
are far different than author subsidies 
to “vanity” presses, writer contends. 


BARTH, ALAN. ‘One party’ press can lose 

independence. Guild Rep. 19:24 p4 
Dec. 12. 
Press will have to resume its role of 
censor of government when Eisenhower 
takes office in order to prove it deserves 
freedom, Twin Cities Guild lecturer as- 
serts. 


BEGEMAN, JEAN. Nixon: How the press 
suppressed the news. New Rep. 127:14 
pli Oct. 6. 

Newspapers played down the news of 
charges against the candidate. 

—One-party press pays off. New Rep. 
127:20 p17 Nov. 17. 

Numerous alleged examples of unfair- 
ness in reporting cited. 


BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Knight urges 
publishers, unions solve production. 
E&P 85:41 p7 Oct. 4. 

John §S. Knight’s answers to economic 
and ethical charges thrown against 
newspaper business. 


campaign. Nieman 


Nswk. 40:12 pl05 
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Cape, Dozier C. Witch-hunting, 1952: 
The role of the press. JQ 29:4 p396 
Fall. 

A disturbing trend documented and sug- 
gestions for counteracting it. 


Cociey, J. Past imperfect. Cmnwl. 57:1 
p6 Oct. 10. 

The press reflects temporarily respect- 
able opinion. 

Forp, Harvey S. Saalfelden incident aid- 

ed Communists. Nieman Rpts. 6:4 p24 
Oct. 
Toledo Blade exposes U. S. troop clash 
with British Communists and the “inex- 
plicable failure of the newspapers of the 
U. S. to give the complete story of that 
incident.” 


GoLpMAN, R. M. How Republican is the 
press? New Rep. 127:11 p10 Sept. 15. 
The press has not systematically tackled 
the problem of fair coverage. 


Hayne, F. Bourn. A reader speaks up 

about newspapers. Nieman Rpts. 6:4 
p17 Oct. 
California architect summarizes replies 
from 156 professional and businessmen 
about their attitudes towards newspa- 
pers. 


KERBY, PHIL. How free is the free press? 


Nieman Rpts. 6:4 p21 Oct. 
Comparison of the news on empty seats 
at Truman and Eisenhower political 
meetings as reported by one newsmaga- 
zine. 


Kipp, L. J. Report from Boston. 
Jrnl. 77:19 p1843 Nov. 1. 
Boston Post challenges free access to 
controversial material. 


LascH, ROBERT. Pride and prejudice: The 
fourth estate. Rep. 7:11 p9 Nov. 25. 
Review of charges of partisanship 
against the press during presidential 
campaign. 

LigEBLING, A. J. Wayward press. 
Ykr. 28:40 p139 Nov. 22. 
General Eisenhower's victory variously 
reported. 

LinpLEY, E. K. Ike, Adlai, and the press. 
Nswk. 40:16 p37 Oct. 20. 

Despite their papers’ views, many cor- 
respondents have turned to Stevenson. 
LinEN, J. A. Letter from the publisher. 

Time 60:17 p17 Oct. 27. 
How Time covers the presidential cam- 
paign. 


Lib. 


New 


Mott, F. L. Has the press lost its polit- 
ical punch? Rotarian 81:10 p13 Oct. 


PuiLuips, R. S. Letter from the publisher. 
UN World 6:11 p4 Nov. 
Tibor Kovoes succeeds Quentin Rey- 
nolds as editor of UN World. 


PRIDE, ARMISTEAD Scott. The Negro 
vote: Ike or Adlai? A national survey 
of the Negro press. Nation 175:7 p124 
Aug. 

ROYSTER, VERMONT. The function of a 

newspaper. Msthd. 4:4 p42 Fall. 
It is the function of the editor to say 
what he thinks not to mold opinion, 
Wall Street Journal representative says 
in defending papers backing the GOP. 


SEVERSON, THOR. The last outpost of 
feudal journalism. Nieman Rpts. 6:4 
p39 Oct. 

Excerpts from Denver Post articles on 
the “copper press” of Montana. 


SmiTH, J. Kincspury. Reply and rejoin- 
der to Elmer Davis. Atlantic 190:4 p28 
Oct. 

INS European chief defends self on 
matter of Stalin’s reply to his cabled 
questions. 


SPELVIN, G. Next to the columnists, the 
drama critics almost look good. The- 
atre Arts 36:10 p35 Oct. 


StrouT, R. The night Dewey was elected 
“president. New Rep. 127:19 p10 Nov. 
10. 
Newspaper faces were red in reporting 
1948 election results. 


WeEsTon, E. Boston’s battle of the books. 
Nation 175:18 inside cover Nov. 1. 
Boston Post “exposes” Commurism in 
library. 

WERNER, M. R. New York newspapers— 

6 to 1 against Stevenson. Rep. 7:11 p13 
Nov. 25. 
Alleged headline and “play” incidents in 
New York press which indicated parti- 
sanship on both sides during the cam- 
paign. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


AnonyMous. A further forum on letters 
to the editor. Msthd. 4:4 p28 Fall. 
Four more offerings on policy to be 
used in letters’ columns. 


—Aboard the three campaign 
E&P 85:42 p9 Oct. 11. 


trains. 
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Reports by Robert E. Clark, INS; Day- 
ton Moore, UP, and Jack Bell, AP, on 
Eisenhower, Truman and_ Stevenson 
tours. 
—Assignment jailbird. Time 60:18 p62 
Nov. 3. 
Long Island Newsday reporter gets him- 
self jailed without police connivance in 
order to get a story. 
—Crandall’s crime. 
Nov. 3. 
Reporter goes to prison for his story. 
—Doctors help the press on Siamese twin 
story. E&P 85:53 p8 Dec. 27. 
Brodie Siamese twin operation hurried 
into news channels from press room set 
up by hospital authorities in Illinois 
medical center. 
—Fewer complaints in APME reports. 
E&P 85:44 p10 Oct. 25. 
AP managing editors’ 1952 Blue Book 
shorter on complaints but still presents 
wide variety of news problems. 
—Hospital news code adopted in Cincin- 
nati. E&P 85:41 p14 Oct. 4. 


—Inside story. Time 60:15 p85 Oct. 13. 
Drafted cub covers the army life for 
the Houston Post. 


Nswk. 40:18 p64 


—IPI study advocates more Russian ex- 
perts. E&P 85:41 p13 Oct. 4. 
International Press Institute survey of- 
fers suggestions on how to realistically 
process potentially valuable information 
from Moscow. 


—The great transformation. Time 60:24 
p58 Dec. 15. 
New York Daily News digs up story of 
sex conversion. 


ABBOTT, ToM. Neighborhood news gives 
big city coverage a homespun flavor. 
Quill 40:11 p14 Nov. 

Description of Chicago Tribune set-up 
for gathering and printing neighborhood 
news for five metropolitan editions. 


BENDINER, ROBERT. How much has TV 
changed campaigning? N. Y. Times 
Mag. p13 Nov. 2. 

It has brought candidates and issues in- 
to the house, stimulated registration and 
altered stumping techniques. 


BLAGDEN, RALPH M. The senator and the 
gadfly. Rep. 7:11 p31 Nov. 25. 
The role played by the Bangor Evening 
Commercial in the defeat of Senator 
Brewster in the Maine primary election. 


BRADLEY, J. Chicago Daily News describes 
new policy of reviewing. Pub. Wkly. 
162:15 p1617 Oct. 11. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. AP editors split 52- 
55 on political opinion polls. E&P 85: 
47 p7 Nov. 15. 

Detailed coverage of discussion on 
whether polling is legitimate field for 
wire service. 

BROWN, ROBERT W. Newspapers of deep 
South liberalize Negro policies. E&P 
85:51 p9 Dec. 13. 

Columbus, Ga., editor analyzes results 
of 34-paper survey of policies on Negro 
news and pictures. 

Bug, O. J. The editor has a look at his 
hole card. Quill 40:12 p7 Dec. 

Shifting lines of communication cover- 
age discussed by professor with experi- 
ence in both newspaper work and radio. 


Carty, James W. Jr. Needed: More in- 
terpretative education reporting. Nie- 
man Rpts. 6:4 p15 Oct. 

Plea for backgrounding news of educa- 
tional movements, leaders and events. 


ComMINS, Saxe. The editor and graphic 
arts. Sat. Rev. 35:45 p26 Nov. 8. 
Editor and printer working together can 
effect harmony between value and func- 
tion. 


ErwIn, Ray. Three press services plot fast 


election vote tabulations. 
p9 Oct. 4. 

Technical arrangements for election day 
coverage by wire services along with 
short history of such coverage. 


HAINLINE, Jog. Televised interview is 
seen as the public’s gain. Quill 40:10 
p10 Oct. 

Detroit radio man _ takes 
newspaperman’s 
press conference. 

HALBERSTAM, M. Women. Atlantic 190:5 
pl15 Nov. 


What a reporter learns interviewing on 
the street corner. 


E&P 85:41 


issue with 
criticism of today’s 


HARRIGAN, A. Newspapers without news. 
Am. Mercury 75:347 p84 Nov. 
Canned features and handouts fill col- 
umns for lazy editors. 


Maas, H. G. You name it—D. C. has it. 
Quill 40:10 p17 Oct. 
Feature research treasures available for 
writers in Washington are charted by 
author. 
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MarTIN, Harry. TV can’t satisfy desire to 

read news, says Martin. Guild Rep. 
20:1 p4 Dec. 26. 
Newspaper Guild president cites num- 
ber of surveys and incidents as evidence 
that TV is better medium for fiction, 
newspapers better for fact. 

MILLER, RICHARD I. Ethics committee is 
recommended for sports writers. Quill 
40:11 p10 Nov. 

Thoughts and suggestions as to the state 
of the sports section in American news- 
papers. 

Morton, C. W. Accent on living. Atlan- 
tic 190:5 p114 Nov. 

Newsmen could cover the conventions 
by television. 

Piriz, N. W. On scientific reviewing and 
writing. Science 116:3015 p401 Oct. 10. 
Working scientist should be encouraged 
to write for the public. 

RATNER, V. M. Who should do the writ- 
ing? Harper’s 205:1231 p91 Dec. 
Urges credit and higher status for ghost 
writers. 


Scott, Epcar C. Jr. He’s met all the 
hoodlums on a national crime beat. 
Quill 40:10 p12 Oct. 

Review of role of Ted Link, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch’s crime specialist, in na- 
tional crime syndicate exposures. 

SPRAGUE, CHARLES A. The editor’s job to- 
day. Nieman Rpts. 6:4 p8 Oct. 

Salem, Ore., publisher-editor speaks up. 

TeruorsT, J. F. Let the press conference 
decline and fall: He'll have no regrets. 
Quill 40:11 p13 Nov. 

Added viewpoint thrown into contro- 
versy of what TV is doing to press con- 
ferences. 

THorp, W. Past of a monument. 
Rep. 127:17 p19 Oct. 27. 

Review of Responsibilities of the Critic 
by F. O. Matthiesen. 


New 


Education for Journalism 

ANoNyMous. Schoolboys and _ Russia. 
Nswk. 40:24 p90 Dec. 8. 
Russian-language edition of Horace 
Mann school paper. 

BENTEL, DwicuT. History course needed; 
must be taught better. E&P 85:51 p52 
Dec. 13. 

Symposium of 45 journalism teachers 
discussing value of journalism history to 
student. 





BRETH, ROBERT D. Communications in 
industry: A new frontier for educators. 
JQ 29:4 p447 Fall. 

Journalism schools are asked to tackle 
whole problem of industrial communi- 
cations and not house organ alone. 


DUNCAN, CHARLES T. Journalism school 
enrollment shows another decline. JQ 
29:4 p515 Fall. 

Enrollment in 84 schools and depart- 
ments shows fourth successive decline 
since 1948-49 peak. 


FERDRAN, J. J. Jn. Club and news col- 
umns in school publicity. School Re- 
view 60:7 p429 Oct. 


Harpy, N. Correlation of the work on 
the school paper and grammar. English 
Journal 41:8 p429 Oct. 


SoLomon, S. India rubber trick. Scholas- 
tic 61:4 Oct. 8. 
Running a school paper. 


WATERMOLEN, A. High school paper into 
community paper. English Journal 41: 
10 p552 Dec. 

Pulaski News grows up. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

Anonymous. “A hazardous step.” Time 
60:26 p52 Dec. 29. 
Right of Correction treaty adopted by 
General Assembly over U. S. and Brit- 
ish opposition. 

—Bevan influence. Nswk. 40:22 p38 Nov. 
24. 
British press reaction to U. S. election. 


—Bigger press lord. Time 60:25 p56 Dec. 
22. 


Sagging London Graphic sold to Lord 
Rothermere. 


—Fears mingled with cheers greet Ike vic- 
tory abroad. Nswk. 40:21 p44 Nov. 17. 


—Freedom of Information. UN Bul. 13: 
457 Nov. 15. 
A new program cf work and study is 
launched. 


—lIssues before the seventh General As- 
sembly. International Conciliation 484 
p423 Oct. 

Freedom of Information convention to 
come up for a vote. 


—NATO news blackout. Time 60:20 p88 
Nov. 17. 
Newsmen cut off from facts in Paris. 
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—South African drumbeats. Time 60:24 
p59 Dec. 15. 
Magazine is spokesman for South Afri- 
ca’s 9 million colored population. 


—Sprague advises aid in information pact. 
E&P 85:53 p12 Dec. 27. 
Salem, Ore., publisher and U. S. spokes- 
man in latest UN press convention skir- 
mish, advocates U. S. participation with 
smaller nations in drafting document. 


—Wheel of hate. Time 60:12 p40 Sept. 
22. 
Headquarters of El Tiempo of Colom- 
bia sacked. 


ARMSTRONG, O. K. Journalists on peace. 
Chr. Century 69:37 p1043 Sept. 10. 
Christian editors and writers at confer- 
ence speak on world crisis. 


BINDER, CARROLL. Failure of a mission. 
Nieman Rpts. 6:4 p12 Oct. 
Not freedom but restriction is aim of 
majority of UN Subcommission on In- 
formation, U. S. member asserts. 


BROWN, RoBerT U. IAPA acts to rein- 
force hemisphere press freedom. E&P 
85:43 p7 Oct. 18. 

Inter-American Press Association de- 
nounces expropriation and other forms 
of suppression at eighth annual meeting. 


FITZGIBBON, RussELL H. The press of 

Uruguay: Historical setting, political 
shadings. JQ 29:4 p437 Fall. 
High literacy rate and delicate relation- 
ship to powerful neighbors put tremen- 
dous responsibility on the mass media 
of Uruguay. 

GENET. Letter from Paris. New Ykr. 28: 
37 p113 Nov. 1. 

Paris newspaper reports on American 
presidential campaign summarized. 


KAVANAUGH, P. My wild Irish rose. Am. 
Mercury 75:345 p87 Sept. 
Controversial weekly closes in Dublin. 


LiEBLING, A. J. Wayward Leeward and 
Windward press. New Ykr. 28:29 p92 
Sept. 6. 

Survey of West Indies newspapers. 


SCHREIBER, JEAN-JACQUES. Europe views 
our campaign. Rep. 7:8 p39 Oct. 14. 
Analysis of reports of European observ- 
ers of presidential campaign issues. 


SpraGuE, C. A. UN considers freedom of 
information. State Dept. Bul. 27:699 
p789 Nov. 17. 


TELTSCH, KATHLEEN. UN asks signatures 
on correction treaty. E&P 85:52 p8 
Dec. 20 
Pact providing for “right of correction” 
passes UN body by margin of 25 to 22 
with U. §S., Britain, Canada and Russia 
voting against. 

WILLENS, Doris. Kemsley sells Daily 
Graphic to Rothermere. E&P 85:52 p10 
Dec. 20. 

London tabloid daily changes hands. 

—Ten Downing St. press relations non- 
existent. E&P 85:53 p39 Dec. 27. 
American newsmen are especially crit- 
ical of Churchill’s refusal to meet press 
or to continue news channels set-up by 
Labor government. 


Government and the Press 

ANONYMOUS. Marine Corps softens air 
crash restrictions. E&P 85:46 p46 Nov. 
8. 

Crash photograph policy follows assault 
on photographer by guard at crash 
scene. 

—News by handout. 
Dec. 22. 

Defense Department centralizes news re- 
lease system; newsmen fear censorship. 

Boyp, E. It’s none of your business. 
American Mag. 154:5 p108 Nov. 
Secrecy in high places is becoming a na- 
tional habit. 

BuTLeER, JAMES J. Pentagon lays down ex- 

clusive query rules. E&P 85:51 p8 Dec. 
13. 
Limited “right” given by Pentagon to 
routine or feature matter but “broad na- 
tional interest” stories still are subject to 
release. 

FAIRFIELD, WILLIAM S. and CLIFT, 
CHARLES. The wiretappers. Rep. 7:13 
p8 Dec. 23. 

First in series of two articles on a grow- 
ing problem in communications that af- 
fects newspapers, radio and politics. 

Jacoss, HaroLpD Duane. Information 

corps has woes as well as faults. Quill 
40:10 p7 Oct. 
Government side of public information 
controversy sketched by 30-year news- 
paper veteran who served as Wage and 
Hour Division PIO. 

PATTERSON, W. D. Censors and the pub- 
lic. Sat. Rev. 35:36 p22 Sept. 6. 

Public, not government, should censor 
obscene literature. 


Time 60:25 p56 
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History and Biography 

ANONYMOUS. Mighty McCullagh. Nswk. 
40:21 p72 Nov. 17. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat celebrates its 
100th birthday. 

—Old lady of Washington. Time 60:26 
p52 Dec. 29. 

Washington Star 100 years old. 

BAKER, FRANK S. Michael C. Garber, Sr., 
and the early years of the Madison, In- 
diana, Daily Courier. Indiana Mag. of 
History 48:4 p397 Dec. 

Case history of newspaper in days of 
personal journalism in turbulent decade 
before Civil War. 

DiLuiarD, IRvinG. How America’s first 
press martyr gave his life for freedom. 
Quill 40:10 p8 Oct. 

Background of the assassination of the 
Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, abolitionist edi- 
tor, at Alton, Ill., on Nov. 9, 1837. 

LigBLING, A. J. Profiles: Col. J. R. Stingo 
of the New York Enquirer. New Ykr. 
28:30 p46 Sept. 13. 

Stewart, D. H. Press and political cor- 
ruption during the Federalist adminis- 
trations. Pol. Sci. Quarterly 67:3 p426 
Sept. 

Charges of corruption helped establish 
the first opposition party. 


Magazines 


ANONYMOUS. Number three for Mercury. 
Time 60:24 p59 Dec. 15. 

Editor W. B. Huie quits American Mer- 
cury. 

— This Week’ editor charts major trend in 
popular magazine field. Ad. Age 23:48 
p3 Dec. 1. 

Sees move to very big or highly special- 
ized magazines. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


AnonyMous. A trend toward neighbor- 

hood editions? Tide 26:46 p48 Nov. 
14. 
Houston Chronicle produces 11 extra 
sections Sunday for special circulation 
areas, each made-up for both editorial 
and circulation purposes. 

—AP offers $110 and $131 top mini- 
mums. Guild Rep. 19:22 pl Nov. 14. 
Guild-AP agreed contract re-classifies 
several bureaus for pay purposes and 
contains office-boy pay scale. 
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—Cincinnati Enquirer sale lifts veil from 
major daily balance sheet. Guild Rep. 
19:22 p7 Nov. 14. 

Operating expense table and other finan- 
cial details from Cincinnati paper's bal- 
ance sheet quoted at length. 


—How our heart bleeds. Collier’s 130:22 
p78 Nov. 29. 
Daily Worker has financial troubles. 


—ITU hits monopoly, non-union publish- 
ers where it hurts. Guild Rep. 19:20 p7 
Oct. 10. 

Discussion and recapitulation of the 
plans and performance of labor-owned 
newspapers in the U. S. 


—‘Jet’ lights into Negro newspapers. Ad. 
Age 23:36 p3 Sept. 8. 
Negro weekly magazine points to de- 
clining circulation of Negro dailies. 
—Liberal newspaper. Fortune 46:6 p106 
Dec. 
New York Daily Compass folds. 


—Newsprint from waste wood in Canada. 
Time 60:13 p33 Sept. 29. 


—Publisher says high price forces news- 
print saving. E&P 85:53 p9 Dec. 27. 
Reply to mill spokesman stresses col- 
umn-width reduction as a must. 


—Rinehart volume is first book composed 
on Photon machine. Pub. Wkly. 162:10 
p942 Sept. 6. 


—Sunday’s news. Nswk. 40:16 p82 Oct. 
20. 
Los Angeles Daily News cuts Sunday 
issue to news and advertisements. 


—The Compass quits. Time 60:19 p78 
Nov. 10. 
Descendant of PM out of money, says 
Ted Thackrey. 


—Thucydides’ Sunday job. Time 60:16 
p62 Oct. 20. 
New York Herald Tribune puts Joe 
Herzberg in charge of slipping Sunday 
edition. 


—wWall St. Journal has new linecasting 
unit. E&P 85:52 p12 Dec. 20. 
Electronic remote control typesetting 
unit may be attached quickly to stand- 
ard machines. 


Emery, Epwin. Press association service 
to American dailies. JQ 29:4 p459 Fall. 
Compilation of wire services and com- 
bination of wire services subscribed to 
by U. S. dailies based on E&P annual 
listings. 








Articles in American Magazines 


KAINEN, J. Development of the halftone 
screen. Smithsonian Report 1951:409. 


Lynps. Dennis J. A management audit 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer. JQ 29:4 
p419 Fall. 

Summary of four-year study and audit 
by American Institute of Management. 
RAINES, IRVING I. How six dailies would 
meet doubling of postal rates. JQ 29:4 

p453 Fall. 

Six Midwest dailies’ replies to question- 
naire on how they would meet a 100 
percent increase in second-class postal 
rates. 


SavaGe, J. M. Mills say column-width 
saving may be illusory. E&P 85:51 p7 
Dec. 13. 

Canadian newsprint official comments 
on manufacturing difficulties that may 
be caused by 11% pica column. 

WALKER, JERRY. New Scripps-Howard 
team takes field without fanfare. E&P 
85:53 pll Dec. 27. 

Roy Howard hands over many of his 
duties to Jack R. Howard and Charles 
E. Scripps. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANonyMous. Bang, bang!—deadline re- 

ports on bank bandit. E&P 85:41 p12 
Oct. 4. 
Play by play account of news and pic- 
ture staff action in covering bank rob- 
bery and police killing in Providence, 
| as 

—Boosts circulation over 400 percent in 
six years. Am. Press 71:2 p14 Dec. 
Wisconsin weekly publisher credits ex- 
tensive use of pictures and gives de- 
tailed figures and methods. 

—Double trouble; Jones twins. Nswk. 40: 
22 p62 Nov. 24. 

Two photographers beat the reporters to 
the news. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Tom Howard 
tells story of death chair picture. E&P 
85:53 p16 Dec. 27. 

Background of 1928 press picture inci- 
dent at Sing Sing execution of Ruth 
Snyder. 


Costa, JosepH. Does press freedom in- 
clude photography? Nieman Rpts. 6:4 
p3 Oct. 

Proper dissemination of news by free 
press is not accomplished solely by the 
printed word, head of press photogra- 
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phers maintains in citing a number of 
instances. 

GALLAGHER, JAMES E. Six ways to crop a 
photo profitably. PI 241:1 p46 Oct. 3. 
SoLoMon, S. They want pictures! Schlstc. 

61:11 Dec. 3. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


Anonymous. Covering a landslide. Time 
60:20 p85 Nov. 17. 

Election results surprise correspondents 
and European newspapers. 

—How Communists use projection. Life 
33:23 p36 Dec. 8. 

Editorial sees new scapegoat in Com- 
munist propaganda. 

—How to cover Russia. Time 60:15 p86 
Oct. 13. 

Lester Markel’s International Press In- 
stitute analyzes Soviet psychology. 

—Kicking those words around. Collier's 
130:20 p82 Nov. 15. 

Stalin’s smooth talk means trouble. 

—Negro editors agree Negroes will vote 
Democratic. Nswk. 40:16 p26 Oct. 20. 
Discussion of Negro opinion by news- 
men in that field. 

—Omens. Time 60:16 p31 Oct. 20; 60:17 
p27 Oct. 27. 

Poll forecasts on the presidential elec- 
tion. 

—Polls. Nswk. 40:17 p24 Oct. 27. 
Tabulation of pre-election polls. 

—Polls and propaganda. Schlstc. 61:3 
p12 Oct. 1. 

—Polls as election guides. 
33:20 p32 Nov. 14. 
Errors appear again; non-committal vot- 
er trips the pollsters. 

—Pollsters. Bus. Wk. p43 Nov. 15. 

The voters still elude them. 

—Saturation of radio and TV spots seems 

to have paid off for GOP. Ad. Age 23: 
45 p3 Nov. 10. 
Advertising reports place GOP stake in 
radio “spot” campaign at between $1.3 
and $1.5 million. Resume of campaign 
which saturated all big cities and 11 
states. 

—Weeklies support Ike, survey shows. 
Nat. Pub. 32:11 pS Oct. 

Also pre-convention preferences of 
weeklies shown. 

—What air media did to swing the vote. 
Sponsor 6:22 p25 Nov. 3. 

Magazine gives rather detailed sum- 
mary of strategy used by both major 
political parties. 


U.S. N&WR 
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—What the last-minute polls show. Life 
33:18 p44 Nov. 3. 

—Wrong again. Time 60:19 p26 Nov. 10. 
Public opinion polls were right but did- 
n’t trust their figures. 

BERELSON, BERNARD. Democratic theory 
and public opinion. POQ 16:3 p313 
Fall. 

Author declares that the long history of 
political theory provides a helpful frame- 
work for the conduct of opinion studies. 

Bess, D. Train to Genoa. Rdrs. Digest 
61:368 p105 Dec. 

Story illustrates Communist propaganda 
in Italy. 

BLIVEN, Bruce. Politics and TV. Harp- 
er’s 205:1230 p27 Nov. 

Sees both reforms and defects in new 
medium. 

Boray, ALEXANDER. Should we stir up re- 
sistance behind the iron curtain now? 
Rep. 7:8 p17 Oct. 14. 

Examination of U. S. policy and sug- 
gestions for an agitation and propa- 
ganda offensive in eastern Europe. 

BROWN, Ropert U. Ike press support 

E&P 


67%; Stevenson backed by 14%. 
85:45 p9 Nov. 1. 

Final poll of campaign shows Eisen- 
hower has backing of 80 percent of 


daily newspaper circulation and Steven- 
son Il percent. Line-up by states and 
individual papers shown. 

CasorT, J. M. Press and false or exagger- 
ated propaganda. Vital Speeches 19:3 
p78 Nov. 15. 

Carson, S. Ike and mike. Nation 175:20 
p448 Nov. 15. 

TV and election; its tremendous cost 
added to campaign expenses. 

CLARK, WILLIAM. The BBC, Britain’s fa- 
vorite monopoly. Rep. 7:12 p27 Dec. 9. 
Public taste, education, propaganda, and 
the aims of radio and TV in Britain. 

CARROLL, RONALD. Selecting motion pic- 

tures for the foreign market. Jrnl. of 
Mktg. 17:2 p162 Oct. 
Description of research done by the in- 
dustry itself to determine type of pic- 
ture which will succeed in various 
world cultures. 

CoTLeR, GorDON. That plague of spots 
from Madison Avenue. Rep. 7:11 p7 
Nov. 25. 

Background, financing, production and 
theory of Eisenhower “spot” TV cam- 
paign. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


CRONKITE, W. Government by Hooper 
rating? Theatre Arts 36:11 p30 Nov. 
Davies, J. C. Some relations between 
events and attitudes. Pol. Sci. Rev. 46:3 

p777 Sept. 

Data prove neither the rationality of the 
American citizen nor the viability of 
government which is institutionally re- 
sponsible to the general public. 

DEUTSCHER, Isaac. The latest ‘ambiguities 

of Stalin, the aging oracle. Rep. 7:13 
p24 Dec. 23. 
Evaluation of the 1952 Soviet Commu- 
nist Party Congress and its possible ef- 
fect on Russian propaganda and other 
policies. 

Donovan, H. How to be a political 
prophet. Fortune 46:3 p95 Sept. 

A brief guide to the imperfect art of 
predicting elections. 

EELts, W. C. How to poison the well. 
Sat. Rev. 35:48 p39 Nov. 29. 

Indian reactions to U. S. anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

GORHAM, THELMA ‘THURSTON. Negro 
newsmen and practices of pressure 
groups in the Middle West. Jrnl. of Ne- 
gro Ed. 21:4 p459 Fall. 

GREENWAY, C. In the name of religion. 
Lib. Jrnl. 77:15 p1342 Sept. 1. 

Excerpt from address on the role of 
pressure groups in censorship. 

Grossack, MarTIN. A study of attitudes 
toward American policy in Germany. 
POQ 16:3 p440 Fall. 

MesTAa, PERLE. Propaganda attacks on 
UN and Unesco. State Dept. Bul. 27: 
698 p741 Nov. 10. 

O’FLaHERTY, H. Searching for freedom. 
American Scholar 21:4 p477 Oct. 

HENNESSEY, Mark A. Saving Los An- 

geles from the UN. Rep. 7:10 p28 Nov. 
st. 
Case study of a local pressure group 
campaign against the United Nations in 
which newspapers and TV outlets were 
engaged. 

KRUGMAN, HERBERT E. The appeal of 

Communism to American middle class 
intellectuals and trade unionists. POQ 
16:3 p331 Fall. 
Study based on interviews with 50 ex- 
Communists concludes that party gener- 
ally is successful in inflicting even per- 
sonality changes on members from all 
groups with its leadership program. 








Articles in American Magazines 


LARSON, CeDRIC. Music: America’s global 
ambassador of good will. Etude 70:12 
p16 Dec. 

Account of the use of music by the 
Voice of America. 

Lyon, Jean. U. S. aid prescription for In- 
dia: Good advice in small doses. Rep. 
7:8 p33 Oct. 14. 

Indian opinion on the many American 
experts now in India. 

Savoy, WILLARD. Can we ever win the 
mind of Asia? Rep. 7:8 p13 Oct. 14. 
An American Negro gives first-hand evi- 
dence of American propaganda position 
and performance in Asia. 

SEABURY, PAUL. Television, a new cam- 
paign weapon. New Rep. 127:22 p12 
Dec. 1. 

Last of three articles on coverage of the 
campaign by press, magazines and tele- 
vision. 

SELDES, GILBERT. The commercial as a 
work of art. Sat. Rev. 35:38 p35 Sept. 
20. 

The commercial itself does not have to 
attract. 

WINNER, P. Who likes Ike? New Rep. 
127:17 Oct. 27. 

European opinion on election issues. 

WorTH, ALEXANDER. Isolationism the les- 
ser evil? Nation 175:21 p468 Nov. 22. 
European opinion on Eisenhower elec- 
tion; German militarists delighted. 

WRIGHT, SyLviA. Self-consciousness, cul- 
ture, and the Carthaginians. Rep. 7:11 
p34 Nov. 25. 

Some cliché traps in the production of 
propaganda information in the govern- 
ment field. 


Public Relations 
AnonyMovus. A public relations firm sues 
Yale & Towne for stealing a PR pro- 
gram. Tide 26:48 p30 Nov. 28. 
—Doctors help the press on Siamese twin 
story. E&P 85:53 p8 Dec. 27. 
Planned press cooperation by hospital 
results in tasteful, rapid and educational 
coverage of the Brodie Siamese twin 
operation in the nation’s press. 
—Gimmick man. Time 60:22 p37 Dec. 1. 
Publicity stunt puts crooner on the front 
pages. 
—How PR helped reopen the Newark air- 
port. Tide 26:48 p30 Nov. 28. 
Public relations program carried out in 
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Queens, Brooklyn and Newark depend- 
ed on both information to public and 
advising lines on airport operation prac- 
tices. 


—lInterdependence of business and com- 
munity progress. Am. City 67:11 pll1l 
Nov. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce urges pub- 
lic opinion development. 


FAIRMAN, MILTON. The practice of public 
relations. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:12 pS Dec. 
Public relations is in an evolutionary 
stage with scientific knowledge likely to 
be the basis of practice in the future. 


GERLER, WILLIAM R. Company publica- 
tions. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:12 p8 Dec. 
Survey by International Council of In- 
dustrial Editors reveals the field is a 
growing big business itself. 


GoeERL, STEPHEN. PR for the city of Ber- 
lin. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:11 p8 Nov. 
Berlin uses public relations to inform 
West that it is open to visitors again. 


MaGurIrE, Jack. How we did it. Pub. Rel. 
Jrnl. 8:10 p8 Oct. 
Insurance trade organization in Texas 
drafts a long-range PR program to ac- 
complish specific objectives. 


MarsH, A. Municipal public relations 
plays lead role in Phoenix annexation 
program. Am. City 67:11 p122 Nov. 


O’SULLIVAN, QUENTIN J. Student post- 
prom parties. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:10 p13 
Oct. 

At the request of local educators, Allis- 
Chalmers sponsors annual party for stu- 
dents. 


TayLor, Kay. Will a company show help 
your employee and public relations? PI 
241:7 p74 Nov. 14. 

The company-employee show as a pub- 
lic relations device; the considerations, 
the budget and the technique. 


WEISSMAN, NorMAN. Industrial press has 
its romance. Quill 40:12 p8 Dec. 
Technique of putting out special edition 
detailed and commented upon. 


Radio and Television 
ANONYMOUS. DuMont forecast, 75 more 
TV outlets in ’53. Bdcstng. 43:26 p54 
Dec. 29. 
Industry leader predicts 75 new TV sta- 
tions and 6,500,000 more TV receiving 
sets for 1953. 
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-—Equal access; radio, TV cautioned at 
SDX meet. Bdcestng. 43:21 p23 Nov. 
24. 

Journalism fraternity hears spirited de- 
bate on coverage rights. 

—Facts unlimited. Sponsor 6:21 p25 Oct. 

20. 
Diary-interview studies by Dr. Forest L. 
Whan now make it possible to compare 
New England listening habits with Mid- 
dlewest. 

—Football fortune. Bus. Wk. 1207 p34 
Oct. 18. 

NCAA studies “pay-as-you-see” plan for 
telecasting of football games. 

—Ford Foundation’s TV show a hit. Ad. 
Age 23:46 p3 Nov. 17. 

Experimental show in “mature pro- 
gramming” has initial success. 

—How CBS designs for TV. Bus. Wk. 
1213 p33 Nov. 29. 

Pictures help tell story of network’s new 
facilities. 

—How stations handle politics—a national 
survey. Bdcstng. 43:16 p28 Oct. 20. 
Richard Mall conducts survey of 776 
broadcasting stations to determine their 
policies and practices concerning polit- 
ical broadcasts. 


—Libel liability haunts broadcasters. Bd- 
cstng. 43:18 p23 Nov. 3. 
Specific difficulties are cited in political 
broadcasts this year. 

—Name changed; newsmen include tele- 
vision. Bdcstng. 43:23 p30 Dec. 8. 
At annual convention, news directors 
change their association from NARND 
to RTNDA. 

—Network reporting. Bdcstng. 43:19 p27 
Nov. 10. 
Radio and television networks cover na- 
tional election thoroughly. 

—News for the kids. Nswk. 40:27 p45 
Dec. 29. 
Newsreel program, narrated for chil- 
dren, is launched on eight stations. 


—News shows are still TV’s toughest 
problem. Tide 26:40 p51 Oct. 3. 

—On aired news. Nswk. 40:25 p60 Dec. 
$5. 
Paul White’s NARND_ convention 
speech on weaknesses of television news 
is quoted in part. : 


—One-station beefs fan ‘monopoly’ com- 
plaints. E&P 85:41 p46 Oct. 4. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Single station in city finds it impossible 
to keep all viewers happy with its selec- 
tion of available programs. 

—Portland’s UHF test report. Bdcstng. 
43:20 p29 Nov. 17. 

Report and coverage map indicate area 
served by nation’s first UHF television 
station. 

—Radio commands attention. 
43:13 p46 Sept. 29. 

Whan’s study of Boston area finds radio 
listening time exceeds time spent with 
other media. 

—Radio highlights of 1952. Bdcstng. 43: 
26 p20 Dec. 27. 

Chronological listing of major develop- 
ments. 

—Radio-TV exclusion; Korean pool for 

Ike draws protests. Bdcstng. 43:21 p23 
Nov. 24. 
Broadcasting industry protests when rep- 
resentative is not at first included in 
pool of three men to cover Eisenhow- 
er’s trip to Korea. 

—Radio-TV news; Bormann _ cites 
NARND progress. Bdcstng. 43:22 p28 
Dec. 1. 

President of news directors’ association 
summarizes achievements in annual re- 
port. 


—Remember the knobs, boys. Collier’s 
130:19 p70 Nov. 8. 
Regulation unnecessary, public will po- 
lice radio programs. 


—Sinful and 
p56 Dec. 29. 
Examples of poor taste on TV programs 
are cited. 


—Soaring costs shape TV’s future. Bus. 
Wk. 1217 p46 Dec. 27. 
Increasing costs of television pose se- 
rious problems. 


—Television 1952: Advertisers devise new 
ways to use it. Tide 26:42 p38 Oct. 17. 
Current trends are summarized from ad- 
vertisers’ viewpoint. 


—Television highlights of 1952. Bdcstng. 
43:26 p15 Dec. 29. 
Chronological listing of more than 40 
developments. 


—Theater TV net will carry Met's ‘Car- 
men’ Dec. 11. Ad. Age 23:46 pl Nov. 
7. 

Metropolitan Opera Company tries an- 
other modern communications media. 


Bdcstng. 


suggestive. Time 40:26 








Articles in American Magazines 


—TV’s cost-cutting gadgets. Sponsor 6:19 
p36 Sept. 22. 

Several devices and processes used in 
TV production are discussed. 

—TV hits Portland with a bang. Bus. 
Wk. 1205 p170 Oct. 4. 

Business flourishes when first UHF sta- 
tion goes on the air. 

—TV’s pot of gold. Bus. Wk. 1214 p34 
Dec. 6. 

Opening of new channels creates heavy 
demand for receiving sets. 

—TV sales tune in on a brighter future. 
Bus. Wk. 1205 p43 Oct. 4. 

Upswing in sales of television sets is be- 
lieved to be beginning of three- or four- 
year boom. 

—TV too highbrow. Bus. Wk. 1209 p98 
Nov. 1. 

Some viewers reportedly feel first Cana- 
dian television programs lack entertain- 
ment values. 

—TV with an IQ. Nswk. 40:22 p82 Nov. 
24. 

Ford Foundation’s “Omnibus” program 
series receives favorable review. 

—What are the facts on radio’s nighttime 
audience? Sponsor 6:20 p36 Oct. 6. 
Study finds nighttime listening tops day- 
time hours, even in TV areas. 

—Will TV push radio out? Bus. Wk. 1217 
p27 Dec. 27. 

High cost of TV and other factors are 
hurting network radio; radio is under- 
going numerous changes. 

—WNEW New York: Radio’s little David 
doesn’t fear TV. Fortune 46:4 Oct. 
Independent station makes increased 
profits despite TV and network compe- 
tition. 

Beatty, J. FRANK. Vote drive; radio-TV 
proved super salesmen. Bdcstng. 43:19 
p24 Nov. 10. 

Broadcasting media receive major credit 
for record-breaking turnout in national 
election. 

BLIVEN, Bruce. Politics and TV. Harp- 
er’s 205:1230 p27 Nov. 

Questions are raised and some of them 
are answered, in part, concerning tele- 
vision’s effects on American politics. 

BUDLONG, DaLe H. Analysis of radio pro- 
grams by four commentators. JQ 29:4 
p458 Fall. 

Brief summary of content analysis study 
of broadcasts by Heatter, Davis, Lewis 
and Murrow. 
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Bug, O. J. The editor has a look at his 
hole card. Quill 40:12 p7 Dec. 

As competitive news media, television 
and newspapers have important advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

CarRSON, SauL. “Ike” and “mike”’—TV 
and the election. Nation 175:20 p448 
Nov. 15. 

Critic reviews use of iconoscope and 
microphone in campaign, denounces ad- 
vertisers’ “flummery.” 

CLARK, WILLIAM. The BBC, Britain’s fa- 
vorite monopoly. Rep. 7:12 p27 Dec. 9. 
A resident of England analyzes the Brit- 
ish system of broadcasting, and after 
noting its weaknesses he praises it for 
“proper use of responsibility.” 

CoTLer, GorDoN. That plague of spots 
from Madison Avenue. Rep. 7:11 p7 
Nov. 25. 

Advertising firm engineers “saturation” 
campaign of spot announcements to sell 
Eisenhower to the American people. 

CrosBy, JoHN. The amateurs take over 
TV. Sat. Eve. Post 225:9 p30 Nov. 8. 
Critic says TV stars meet the demands 
of endless hours with “charm” not “tal- 
ent.” 

DONAHUE, WARREN. 7,000,000 letters 
from the air. Coronet 33:1 p87 Nov. 
Career is built on answering letters writ- 
ten by listeners and viewers. 

DUNVILLE, ROBERT E. Block program- 
ming at WLW. Bdcstng. 43:22 p26 
Dec. 1. 

Station executive discusses his experi- 
ment in block programming, accompa- 
nied by contests and promotion. 

FLEMING, Jim. “Today.” Bdcstng. 43:25 
p60 Dec. 22. 

NBC news editor of unusual morning 
telecast discusses format and techniques 
of popular program. 

Foster, Jack. Soap opera treatment of 

news sources feared. E&P 85:50 p42 
Dec. 6. 
Newspaper editor voices one-sided argu- 
ment against use of microphones, re- 
corders and TV cameras at news confer- 
ences, trials and committee hearings. 

GERALD, J. Epwarp and _ ECKLUND, 

GeEorGE N. Probable effects of televi- 
sion on income of other media. JQ 
29:4 p385 Fall. 
Authors believe that economy will sup- 
port 1,200 television stations without 
adverse effect on newspapers and maga- 
zines. 
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GLICKMAN, Dave. TV filming abroad. 
Bdcstng. 43:17 p65 Oct. 27. 

TV film producers find both advantages 
and disadvantages in making films in 
other countries. 

HAINLINE, Joe. Televised interview is seen 
as the public’s gain. Quill 40:10 p10 
Oct. 

Radio man refutes criticism of today’s 
news conferences. 

HAMBURGER, PuiLip. Charabanc. 
Ykr. 28:40 p171 Nov. 22. 
Critic finds numerous reasons for dis- 
liking “Omnibus,” the Ford Founda- 
tion’s experimental TV program. 

Haskins, Jack B. Local broadcasting 

practices in hometown radio stations. 
JQ 29:4 p433 Fall. 
Graduate student conducts survey of 
Georgia radio stations and obtains con- 
siderable information on practices and 
policies. 

JaMes, Epwin H. The broadcasters’ or- 
deal by politics. Fortune 46:5 p105 
Nov. 

Editor of trade magazine summarizes 
broadcasters’ problems in election year 
and urges changes in basic regulations. 

LANE, WiLL1AM T. From red to black in 

13 months. Bdcstng. 43:20 p80 Nov. 
17. 
Manager of Atlanta station reports on 
effort of third station in a medium- 
sized market to become established on 
sound financial footing. 

MANNES, Marya. Rabbit punches on TV: 
The governor and the lady. Rep. 7:11 
pl2 Nov. 25. 

Writer is badly irked by TV campaign 
tactics of Governor Thomas Dewey and 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce. 

MoskowITz, MILTON R. Radio in eclipse. 

Nation 175:25 p581 Dec. 20. 
Editor charges that radio is heading to- 
ward disaster because it is more inter- 
ested in cutting costs and catering to 
sponsors than it is in encouraging crea- 
tive ideas. 

NIELSEN, ARTHUR €. What audience 
trends will develop in °53? Bdcstng. 43: 
26 p26 Dec. 29. 

Head of research company summarizes 
trends and makes some predictions. 

O'BRIEN, ROBERT. Closed circuit theatre 
TV. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:11 p14 Nov. 

A new approach to selected mass com- 
munications. 


New 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


OrDway, PETER. The shrewd bumpkin of 
television. Sat. Ev. Post 225:22 p25 
Nov. 29. 

Personality sketch of Herb Shriner, pop- 
ular TV entertainer. 

PAULU, BuRTON. The challenge of the 242 
channels. Q of FR&T 7:1 pl Fall. 
Action of the FCC in setting aside 242 
channels for educational television is 
summarized; wisdom of one-year dead- 
line is challenged. 

SEABURY, PAUL. Television—a new cam- 

paign weapon. New Rep. 127:22 p12 
pec. ft. 
Columbia law professor analyzes role of 
television in 1952 campaign, criticizes 
advertising techniques, and raises ques- 
tions for future consideration. 

SELDES, GILBERT. TV and the voter. Sat. 
Rev. 35:49 p17 Dec. 6. 

Sponsorship did not hamper good cov- 
erage of the conventions. 

SHEEN, BisHop FULTON J. What the peo- 
ple want. TV 9:11 p13 Nov. 
Prominent Catholic leader criticizes TV 
programs and offers constructive sug- 
gestions. 

SMITH, H. ALLEN. My plan to improve 
TV. Sat. Eve. Post 225:15 p32 Oct. 11. 
Humorist offers some original (not nec- 
essarily realistic) suggestions. 

SMYTHE, DaLLas W. What TV program- 
ing is like. Q of FR&T 7:1 p25 Fall. 
Social scientist believes monitoring stud- 
ies show the bulk of TV fare is stereo- 
typed. 

SWEZEY, ROBERT D. Give the television 
code a chance. Q of FR&T 7:1 pl3 
Fall. 

TV code is defended and viewers’ com- 
plaints are itemized. 

WHITE, PAUL. News is radio’s best bet 
against TV. RTNDA Bul. 6:12 p3 Dec. 
Complete text of White’s convention 
speech to news directors, arguing that 
news is major weakness of television. 


Survey Technique and Media Analysis 


ANONYMOUS. Back at the old stand. 
Time 60:14 p67 Oct. 6. 
Pollsters correct methods that failed in 
1948 in preparation for 1952 presiden- 
tial election campaign polling. 
—Election night: Test for polls and robot 
brains. Bus. Wk. p30 Nov. 1. 
Machines tabulate predictions and re- 
sults. 








Articles in American Magazines 


—First results out on station coverage. 

Tide 26:52 p40 Dec. 26. 
Two new radio and TV circulation sur- 
veys to give subscribers choice of con- 
trasting methods. Both are industry- 
sponsored. 

—Pollsters do it again—misjudge election 
outcome. Ad. Age 23:45 p2 Nov. 10. 
Resume of pollsters’ predictions and 
their immediate post-election _ state- 
ments. 

—Three IPI staffs study flow of foreign 
news. E&P 85:50 p56 Dec. 6. 

Details of content research projects of 
International Press Institute being car- 
ried on in U. S., Germany and India. 

—Tide polled the pollsters and admen. 
Tide 26:45 p32 Nov. 7. 

Most “guessed” for Stevenson but dead- 
eye Leslie Biffle scores again with “it’s 
Ike, for certain.” 

Fisk, GEORGE. Next time pre-test your re- 
search. PI 241:7 p64 Nov. 14. 
Practical reasons and case illustrations 
of why questionnaires and sampling 
should have trial runs. 

MILLER, Munco. The Waukegan study of 
voter turnout prediction. POQ 16:3 
p381 Fall. 

More data on the effect of economic, 
age, sex and party preference factors on 
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non-voting and responding falsely to 
polling questions. 


PoLLEY, DonaLpD C. The reliability of pre- 

dictions: A preliminary study. JQ 29:4 
p455 Fall. 
Pilot study designed to throw light on 
whether objective measurement can be 
made. Kiplinger and U. S. News & 
World Report are judged. 


SHOWEL, Morris. Political independence 
in Washington state. POQ 16:3 p399 
Fall. 

Attitudes of party and independent vot- 
ers toward blanket primaries and re- 
lated political mechanisms. 


SUCHMAN, Epwarp A. _ Socio-psycholog- 
ical factors affecting predictions of elec- 
tions. POQ 16:3 p436 Fall. 


TAYLOR, WitsoN L. Communications’ 
‘prophets’: Are they any good? JQ 29:4 
p408 Fail. 

Report on exploratory experiment on 
how well six public opinion “experts” 
could predict message impact. 


VaN Horn, Georce A. Analysis of AP 
news on trunk and Wisconsin state 
wires. JQ 29:4 p426 Fall. 

Content analysis designed to show which 
news on AP trunk was used to make-up 
state news wire report. 





“The American press is going to face a crucial test when the party it has 


so long supported assumes office in January. It will have to prove that it 
deserves its freedom by reaffirming its independence. It will have to resume 
its ancient role as a censor of the government. 

“Its commitment must be, not to any party, but to the public. Freedom 
of the press, as Mr. Justice Frankfurter has pointed out, ‘is not an end in 
itself but a means to the end of a free society.’ A free press can exist only 
in a society that is free. If the press fails in its championship of freedom 
for the society as a whole, it will lose its own freedom. If it fails in its 
censorship of the government, it will succumb in the end to censorship by 
the government. 

“Americans look to their armed forces to protect their liberties from 
totalitarian assault from abroad. They look to their newspapers to protect 
their liberties from the assault of demagogues at home. This is the first 
function of a free press.”—ALAN BARTH, editorial writer, Washington Post, 
in Sixth Annual Guild Memorial Lecture, University of Minnesota School 
of Journalism, Dec. 5, 1952. 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


September, October and November 1952 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 


Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (Italy), George S. 
Hage (France), Gunnar Riberholdt-Hansen (Nor- 
way, Denmark), and Maarten Schneider (The Neth- 
erlands) 








The quarter’s publications contain much information of use to teachers in the 
field of international journalism, including a summary of the new British libel law, 
a report of the British provincial productivity team which visited United States 
newspapers, and an analysis of the new government press council in India. A 
UNESCO report on the press in Australia is announced and there are valuable 
articles on the press of Southeast Asia and the censor-ridden press of Colombia. 
Hannen Swaffer, the Fleet Street semi-legendary character, publishes a series com- 
paring Northcliffe and Beaverbrook. The British magazines lose advertising for' the 
first time in recent years and the national dailies pick up the lost linage. 

Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EP, 
Etudes de Presse (Paris); DJ, De Journalist of the Federation of Netherlands Journalists; IJJ, Insti- 
tute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists (London); 


JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); Med., Mededelingen van de Nederlandse Dag- 
bladpers (1945); ANN, Newspaper News (Sydney); IPI, I. P. I. Report, International Press Institute, 


Zurich; NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News (London). 


Advertising 

ANONYMOUS. Magazine advertisement 
revenues slump for the first time in 
years. WPN 48:1237 p14 Nov. 28. 
British national dailies gain heavily. 

—Newsmen wrong in their resentment of 
ads, says L. P. Scott. WPN 48:1229 
p26 Oct. 3. 

—Provincial press team urges improved 
copy service to local advertisers. NW 
2853 p431 Sept. 25. 

—Serious inchage loss suffered by daily 
papers. ANN 24:11 pl Sept. 1. 

Report from Australia. 

SINDING-LARSEN. _Pressen 
JN 36:9 p146 Sept. 

Ads in Western Germany. 


Vesttyskland. 


Communications Law 


ANONYMOUS. New defamation act helps 
the journalist but he must still be on 
guard. NW 2859 p625 Nov. 6. 


HéBarRE, Jean-Louis. La législation sur 
la presse dans la république fédérale 
d’allemagne. EP IV:5 p368 Oct. 15. 
Two-part evaluation of German press 
law. 

Taytor, H. A. Journalism gains much 
from defamation act—but you can’t re- 
lax yet. WPN 48:1233 p7 Oct. 31. 

TERROU, FERNAND. Le statut juridique de 
lentreprise de presse en France. EP 
IV:5 p333 Oct. 15. 

Law on starting new papers in France. 


Communications Management 

ANONYMouS. Joint examination of more 
use of teletypesetting. NW 2853 p430 
Sept. 25. 

Production report of UK productivity 
team. 

BLOCH, PIERRE. La situation exacte de la 
société Nationale des entreprises de 
presse. E 204 p19 Nov. 10. 

Review of first half of 1952. 








Articles in Foreign Journals 


LousTaunac-Lacau, G., and others. La 
presse francaise 4 l’orée de sa nouvelle 
année. E 199 p7 Sept. 20. 


Comparative Journalism 

AnonyMous. Bright future for Indian 
language newspapers. NW 2855 p502 
Oct. 9. 

—Press in Australia. 
Sept. 1. 

Report prepared for UNESCO. 

—Provincial press productivity team re- 
ports. NW 2853 p427 Sept. 25. 

—Quelques aspects de la press actuelle en 
U.R.S.S. E 203 p11 Oct. 30. 

Russian exploitation of U. S. press for 
domestic propaganda. 

RAMBERG. Amerikanske pressefolk om 
tekstreklame, etc. JN 36:10 p159 Oct. 
Norwegian views of American press. 

SINGTON, Derrick. The struggling press 
of South East Asia. IPI 1:6 p12 Oct. 

SVAHNSTROM, BERTIL. The French provin- 
cial press: A new era. IPI 1:5 pl0 
Sept. 


Content of Communications 


ANONYMOUS. Bigger, better and brighter 
papers needed to report Elizabethan era. 
NW 2852 p370 Sept. 19. 

—The Guardian’s break with tradition sets 
world press talking. IPI 1:7 p12 Nov. 
—Institute controversy over “cleaner” 

Sunday press. NW 2853 p419 Sept. 25. 

—Journalists need to understand econom- 
ics, says Lord Waverley. WPN 48:1228 
p6 Sept. 26. 

—New Hulton survey reveals changing 
trend in press readership. NW 2852 
p363 Sept. 11. 

—Six-day survey shows little fault in way 
the extra pages are used. WPN 48:1231 
p22 Oct. 17. 

—Sunday papers attacked. WPN 48:1228 
p12 Sept. 26. 

Sunday Express editor's attitude on 
printing lurid details. 

—Survey shows the papers people like. 
WPN 48:1227 p3 Sept. 19. 

—TV news coverage will kill present style 
of reporting. NW 2851 p329 Sept. 11. 
BARDENS, DENNIS. Sex, savagery, sensa- 
tionalism: Can Sunday papers find noth- 

ing new? WPN 48:1233 p20 Oct. 31. 

Day, JOHN and SCHOFIELD, Guy. Value in 
the “shop window.” IPI 1:7 p13 Nov. 
Page one values as seen in Britain and 
America. 


ANN 24:11 pll 
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Education for Journalism 

ANonyMous. Importance of communica- 
tions stressed to press students. WPN 
48:1238 p25 Dec. 4. 

—lInstitute’s warm welcome for training 
scheme. NW 2853 p420 Sept. 25. 

—Shorthand speed of 100 wpm for jour- 
nalists is “unreliable and inadequate.” 
NW 2854 p451 Oct. 2. 

—Training the journalist. IPI 1:5 p4 Oct. 
German and American views contrast- 
ed. 

—Training scheme: fine ideals but little 
practical help. WPN 48:1228 p24 Sept. 
26. 


—We can’t wish away need for better 
training and defence. WPN 48:1232 
p6 Oct. 24. 

JARRETT, PERCY. Press photographer’s 
part in training scheme. NW 2854 p459 
Oct. 2. 

Jay, Ernest. The experienced journalist's 
part in the training scheme. NW 2852 
p372 Sept. 19. 

NARASIMHAN, V. K. Five universities lead 
the way in Indian experiment. IPI 1:6 
p4 Oct. 

Strick, Howarp C. Facts about the jour- 
nalists’ training and education scheme. 
NW 2851 p340 Sept. 11. 


Ethics 


AnonyMous. The Observer accuses Ex- 
press group of “careful vendetta.” NW 
2859 p632 Nov. 6. 

—Press issue in U. S. election. IPI 1:5 p2 
Oct. 

Curtis, MICHAEL. The “Maclean affair” 
and the British press. IPI 1:5 pl Sept. 


Freedom of the Press 


ANonyMous. Advertising man leads at- 
tack on press council bill. WPN 48: 
1237 p3 Nov. 28. 

—Censorship in Colombia: Two styles. 
IPI 1:6 pl Oct. 

—FPA gives sharp “no” to German “press 
club” plan. WPN 48:1233 p15 Oct. 31. 
Special favors for the press proposed. 

—Fuld offentlighed i Politik og adminis- 
tration. JD 48:10 p3 Oct. 10. 

Secrecy in Danish central administra- 
tion. 

—Indian journalists sharply divided over 
press commission’s aims. WPN 48:1235 
p32 Nov. 14. 





110 JOURNALISM 
—Indian press inquiry. NW 2853 p404 
Sept. 25. 
Government commission formed. 
—November 7 is D-day for press in Ken- 
ya: Bill effects tight control. WPN 48: 
1233 p19 Oct. 31. 
—wNy form for censur. JD 48:9 p2 Sept. 
20. 
Swiss paper censors professor's speech. 
—Private bill move may hasten volunta 
press council plan. WPN 48:1236 p3 
Nov. 21. 5 
BRIDEL, GASTON. Restrictions on informa- 
tion. IPI 1:7 p6 Nov. 
Barriers to the news in Switzerland. 


KAYSER, JACQuES. La liberté de l’informa- 
tion devant les nations unies. EP IV:5 
p354 Oct. 15. 

The UN and freedom of information. 


History and Biography 
ANoNyMous. Death of Sir Keith Mur- 
doch—“Northcliffe of Australia.” NW 
2855 p481 Oct. 9. 


—Lord Kemsley—a man of incessant in- 
dustry and a master of detail. WPN 48: 
1231 p12 Oct. 17. 

—Profile: Hannen Swaffer. Fleet street re- 
porter. WPN 48:1228 p23 Sept. 26. 
—Profile: Jimmy Drawbell. Managing 
Editor, Woman’s Own. WPN 48:1229 

p30 Oct. 3. 

—Profile: Stewart Nicholson. General 
Secretary, The Institute of Journalists. 
WPN 48:1227 p20 Sept. 19. 

—A provincial newspaper chief looks at 
the press lords. WPN 48:1230 p7 Oct. 
10. 


—Yorkshire has a great press. WPN 48: 
1228 p36 Sept. 26. 

CRUIKSHANK, R. J. A. J. Cummings: A 
radical patriot. IJJ 40:408 p128 Nov. 
Profile of new Institute of Journalists 
president. 

SWAFFER, HANNEN. Swaffer contrasts 
Beaverbrook and Northcliffe. WPN 48: 
1229 p4, Oct. 3; 1230 p9 Oct. 10; 1231 
p6 Oct. 17; 1232 p4 Oct. 24; 1233 p4 
Oct. 31; 1235 p4 Nov. 14; 1236 p4 Nov. 
21; 1237 p4 Nov. 28; 1238 p4 Dec. 5. 
Series by an old Fleet Street reporter. 
Headings vary. 

Zévaks, ALEXANDRE. Les journaux de la 
commune. EP IV:5 p348 Oct. 15. 
Revolutionary newspapers of 1871. 


QUARTERLY 


International News Coverage 

AnonyMous. CPU council tells UN: 
Cheap press cables would best aid free- 
dom of information. WPN 48:1233 
p24 Oct. 31. 

—A newspaperman in Ethiopia. NW 2857 
p566 Oct. 23. 

—News of the world press. IPI 1:6 p6 
Oct. 
Controls in Norway and Spain; cover- 
ing Korean war. 

BRACKER, MILTON. Covering South Amer- 
ica. IPI 1:6 p10 Oct. 


De Seconac, A. The special correspond- 
ent: “A true reporter .. .” IPI 1:5 p4 
Sept. 

Huizinca, J. H. The special correspond- 
ent: “A personal vision .. .” IPI 1:5 
p3 Sept. 

KOLARZ, WALTER and others. Covering 
the Soviet congress. IPI 1:7 p3 Nov. 
REYNOLDS, W. VAUGHAN. The French 
press and the British labor congress. 

IPI 1:7 p10 Nov. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


ANonyMous. Can a harmonious link be 
forged between IOJ and NUJ? WPN 
48:1230 p14 Oct. 10. 

—Hunt says Institute could “not counte- 
nance” Thomson’s action. WPN 48: 
1227 p10 Sept. 19. 

—Institute action in Thomson dispute. [JJ 
40:409 p130 Nov. 

Side effects of open shop dispute. 

—Institute conference: Reaffirms support 
for a press council. NW 2853 p417 
Sept. 25. 

—Minimum agreements levelling down 
wages, say merit men. WPN 48:1228 
p12 Sept. 26. 

—No commitment on press council cost. 
IJJ 40:408 p117 Nov. 

Annual conference, Institute of Journal- 
ists. 


Gorpon, JoHn. Gordon sees single body 
as means of restoring public confidence. 
WPN 48:1232 p13 Oct. 24. 

The old problem of merging Institute 
and Union in Britain. 


Miscellaneous 


ANDERSEN, C. A. Den trykte radioavis. 
JD 48:9 p3 Sept. 20. 
Introduction of facsimile. 





Articles in Foreign Journals 


ANONYMOUS. News of the world press. 
IPI 1:5 p7 Sept. 

Dr. Salvador Lopez’ new assignment; 
the post-war Japanese press. 

—News of the world press. IPI 1:7 p7 
Nov. 

India’s press commission; biggest Japa- 
nese papers quit Kyodo. 

—Newspapers in “monopoly” areas should 
study US methods to refute critics. NW 
2853 p428 Sept. 25. 

Editorial recommendations of provincial 
press team which visited U. S. A. 

—Sunday newspapers give a more even 
coverage with a readership of over 74,- 
500,000. WPN 48:1238 p34 Dec. 5. 

INGLETON, H. W. The weekly editor’s 
part: Just as job or a calling? NW 2853 
p415 Sept. 25. 

MAacLEAN, ALEJANDRO. Necesidad de me- 
jorar la informacion agricola. El Agri- 
cultor Costarricense 10:9 p198 Septem- 
ber. 

Plea for improved communications in 
Latin-American agriculture. 

SMITH, JAMES. The British Sunday Press. 

WPN 48:1238 p29 Dec. 5. 


Newsprint 
ANONYMOUS. De gode tider . . 
p6 Sept. 
English press dilemmas after recent 
price fall. 
—Only two national dailies are using full 
quota of pages. NW 2862 p757 Nov. 
27 


. D 25:9 


—En skjebnetid for norsk presse. D 25:10 
pl Oct. 
Norwegian press in financial trouble. 
—Europas Presse i Etterkrigsaarene. D 
25:9 p7 Sept. 
European post-war press problems. 
—Report reveals difficult year for Austra- 


lia’s_ metropolitan dailies. 

1227 p14 Sept. 19. 
SALMON, ROBERT. La distribution du pa- 

pier-journal en France. EP IV:5 p364 

Oct. 15. 

Newsprint distribution scheme. 


WPN 48: 
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News Transmission 


ANONYMOUS. Strid om anonymitetsretten 
i Sverige. JN 36:9 p146 Sept. 
Discrimination against TT, Swedish 
press agency. 

RAMBERG, K. Er automatsetting mulig i 
Norge? D 25:9 pl Sept. 

Possibilities of TTS in Norway. 


Propaganda 

ANonyMous. Le parti communiste fran- 
cais et son organisation de presse. E 198 
p5 Sept. 10. 

—Paix et liberté. E 200 p13 Sept. 30. 
The French anti-communist propaganda 
organization of Jean-Paul David. 

—Press institute: International body now 
has Australian section. ANN 24:11 p3 
Sept. 1. 

—tTime for the British press to stop “kow- 
towing” to USA. WPN 48:1234 p25 
Nov. 7. 


Working Conditions of the Journalist 

—Better conditions in USA benefit edito- 
rial, ad staff, management. WPN 48: 
1228 p3 Sept. 26. 

—Call for swifter progress on pensions 
for journalists. NW 2853 p423 Sept. 
25. 

—Contempt of court fear stifles press 
comment. WPN 48:1228 p7 Sept. 26. 
Institute of Journalists conference. 

—Director’s “easy life” view angers Reyn- 
olds NUJ chapel. WPN 48:1233 p3 
Oct. 31. 

—Institute agree to act on “celebrity” 
sports reports. WPN 48:1228 p13 Sept. 
26 


—Institute disturbed at local authorities’ 
attitude to press. NW 2853 p421 Sept. 
25. 

—Notes on the news. 
Sept. 25. 

Comment on possible effect of short- 
hand notetaking in covering news. 

HaMBrRO, C. Presse og Forskning. JN 
36:9 p140 Sept. 

Press information service for research. 


NW 2853 p409 





“A one-party press is dangerous enough when its party is out of office. 
It becomes intolerable when its party is in power. For the paramount func- 
tion of the press in the American social system is censorship of the govern- 
ment.”—ALAN BaRTH, Washington Post, at University of Minnesota, Dec. 


5, 1952. 











Staff and Doctoral Research 
In Progress, 1952-53 


Compiled by CHARLES E. SWANSON 


For the Council on Communications Research 


This report includes current research projects by staff members 
and doctoral candidates in American schools and departments of 
journalism, unless otherwise noted. It omits confidential work or 
work scheduled for publication before April 1, 1953. “S” indi- 
cates staff member, “D” doctoral candidate, “C” completed. 





Advertising and Marketing 

ALLEN, CHARLES L. Fifth annual consum- 
er buying habit study of the Appleton, 
Wis., city zone. S-C. Northwestern. 

—First annual consumer buying habit 
study of the Negroes in the Chicago 
metropolitan market. S. Northwestern. 

—The Bay City Story. S-C. Northwest- 
ern. 

ANDREWS, ERNEST F. Jr. History of am- 
plitude modulation radio in Iowa. D. 
Iowa. 

BOYENTON, WILLIAM H. Problems in re- 
tail advertising. S. Rutgers. 

BURTON, PHILLIP WARD. Responsiveness 
of 100 retailers to regional and national 
advertising. S-C. Syracuse. 

—Study of advertising position in news- 
papers. S. Syracuse. 

HIPPCHEN, LEONARD J. Ethics of advecr- 
tising. D. Iowa. 

McCvure, Lesiiz. Content analysis of 
San Francisco newspapers. S. Illinois. 

PERRY, ROGER C. Three factors in writing 
real estate advertising. S-C. Minnesota. 

PETERSON, WILBUR C. Classified advertis- 
ing—its treatment in Iowa weeklies. S. 
Iowa. 

STEVENS, J. RICHARD. A study of the stu- 
dent market in Iowa City. S. Iowa. 
THOMPSON, WILLARD L. The advertising 

of ideas. D. Illinois. 

WILSON, HAROLD W. A selected and anno- 
tated bibliography of published research 


on attention and interest factors in 
printed advertising. S-C. Minnesota. 


Bibliography 

COLEMAN, CARROLL. A bibliography of 
films and film strips relating to the 
graphic arts (revised). S. Iowa. 

CHAPIN, RICHARD E. An interpretive col- 
lection of the statistics of the mass com- 
munications industry. S-D. Illinois. 

KRAKOWSKI, PauL. Annual directory of 
daily and weekly newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and industrial publications in 
West Virginia. S. West Virginia. 


Chains and Consolidations 


NIXON, RAYMOND B. Trends in newspaper 
chains and combinations since 1945. S. 
Minnesota. 


Community Newspaper 


BARNHART, THOMAS F. The weekly news- 
paper: A bibliography—1952. S. Min- 
nesota. 

MORRISON, JAMES. 
the community newspaper. D. Iowa. 


The community and 


Ethics and Criticism of the Press 


HALL, WILLIAM E. Jr. World press free- 
dom by treaty—a threat or a promise. 
D. Iowa. 

TALBERT, SAMUEL STuBBS. The newspaper 
in the one-daily city as a carrier of com- 
munity opinion. D-C. Iowa. 





Report on Journalism Research 


History 

AGEE, WaRREN K. A study of small-town 
life in the Texas cattle country, 1876- 
1890, as reflected in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books of the area. D (Amer- 
ican studies). Minnesota. 

BASKETTE, FLoyD K. Journalism’s role in 
the Methodist church. S. Colorado. 
Bonp, D. H. Directory listing all West 
Virginia newspapers published since 

1790. S. West Virginia. 

—History of the West Virginia press. S. 
West Virginia. 

BOND, F. FRASER. Present-day journalism. 
S. New York. 

EMERY, EDWIN and SmiTH, HENRY Lapp. 
History of American journalism. S. 
Minnesota. S. Wisconsin. 

GriFFITH, Louis T. Georgia laws relating 
to journalism. S. Georgia. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. Nevada's first two 
newspapers. S. Nevada. 

Howe, Quincy. World history of our 
times (V. II). S. Illinois. 

JENNINGS, KENNETH Q. Jersey journalism: 
A basic history. S. Rutgers. 

MARKHAM, JAMES. Bovard of the Post- 
Dispatch. S-D. Missouri. 

MOTT, FRANK LUTHER. History of Ameri- 
can magazines, 1885-1905. S. Mis- 
souri. 

MurpHy, LAWRENCE. History of journal- 
ism and communications. S. Illinois. 
NELSON, HaroLD L. Freedom of press in 

American colonies. S$. Minnesota. 

PETERSON, THEODORE. History of U. S. 
magazines, 1900-1950. S-D. Illinois. 

PALMER, LUTRELLE F. Jr. A historical 
content analysis of the national edition 
of the Chicago Defender. D. Iowa. 

ROSENBERG, MARVIN. The character and 
development of the first daily British 
newspaper, the Daily Courant. S. Cali- 
fornia. 

SHEN, James C. Y. Liang Chi-chao as 
journalist. S. Missouri. 

STAUDACHER, LuKe. History of American 
Catholic journalism, 1840-65. D. Wis- 
consin. 

SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. William Jennings 
Bryan and the Commoner. S. Nebras- 
ka. 

TALMADGE, JOHN E. The last Atlanta pa- 
per before Sherman came. S. Georgia. 

—Fifth column editors and statesmen in 
Civil War Georgia. S. Georgia. 

—Biography of Mrs. Rebecca Latimer Fel- 
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ton: Georgia’s first feminist. S. Geor- 
gia. 

WILSON, Quintus C. Wheelock and the 
St. Paul Pioneer. D-C. Minnesota. 


Law 


Bonp, D. H. Press law of West Virginia. 
S. West Virginia. 

POLLARD, JaMes E. Public records as de- 
fined by and provided for in the Ohio 
code. S. Ohio State. 

THAYER, FRANK. Libel trends. S. Wiscon- 
sin. 


News Gathering and Writing 


Bowers, Davip R. The effect of press ser- 
vice teletypesetter circuit operation on 
the editorial content of the newspapers 
subscribing to a selected circuit. D. 
Iowa. 

DESMOND, ROBERT W. International news 
communication. S. California. 

GERALD, J. EDwarD and CRANE, EDGAR. 
News handling of the President’s eco- 
nomic report and budget message as 
evaluated by economists and political 
scientists. S. Minnesota. 

SWINDLER, W. F. News coverage of state 
legislatures. S. Nebraska. 


Personnel 


CRANFORD, RoBERT J. Attitudes of Iowa 
high school seniors toward journalism 
and careers in journalism. S-D. Iowa. 

Drewry, JoHN E. The editor as minister: 
A study of religious journalism. S. 
Georgia. 

—They shape your thinking: A study of 
magazine editors. S. Georgia. 

Jones, RoBerT L. A comparative person- 
nel study of students and professional 
journalists. S. Minnesota. 

JONES, ROBERT L. and SWANSON, CHARLES 
E. Ability and interest measures of 
small city daily mewspapermen. S. 
Minnesota. S. Illinois. 

INGLEHART,* Louis EDWARD. 


Journalism 
curriculum of the teacher’s college. D. 
Missouri. 

WAGNER, PauL H., HECKMAN, DayTON, 


and KNOWER, FRANKLIN. Differences 
by occupation and choice of occupation 
among communicators, teachers, minis- 
ters, public relations, newspaper, radio, 
television, and magazine workers. S$ 
(journalism, political science, speech). 
Ohio State. 
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YABLONKY, BEN. News correspondents at 
the UN: A collective profile. S. New 
York. 


Production and Management 


BairD, RUSSELL N. Fiscal policies of the 
collegiate press. S. Ohio University. 
—Collegiate press staff organization. S. 

Ohio University. 

Cote, I. W. Study of the printer and com- 
positor population of Illinois. S. Illi- 
nois. 

HANEY, JOHN A. National Sunday supple- 
ments. D. Missouri. 


Hortin, L. J. Analysis of 30 newspapers 
in southeastern Ohio. S. Ohio Univer- 
sity. 

PETERSON, Witpur C. Eighth annual 


printing price survey of Iowa newspa- 
pers. S. Iowa. 


—Seventh annual income and expense 
study of Iowa newspapers. S. Iowa. 


—Sixth annual survey on wages, hours, 
and conditions of work in Iowa news- 
papers. S. Iowa. 


TURNBULL, A. T. Study of records of car- 


riers of the Athens (O.) Messenger. S. 
Ohio University. 


Publics and Public Opinion 


BeLpo, Lestie A. A multiple classifica- 


tion study of phrasing attitude. 
Minnesota. 


S-C. 


Ciark, W. C. Survey of election coverage 
by selected newspapers in the 1952 elec- 
tion. S. Syracuse. 


GouLD, Joun L. A content analysis, espe- 
cially of newspapers, to determine the 
role prescription for the aged in our so- 
ciety. S-D (Sociology). Iowa. 

HELLYER, David CLEMENT. A study of 
the formation and expression of public 
opinion in selected small communities 
of Mexico. D. Florida. 

Hicpiz, CHARLES E. Dissemination of 
political information in Wisconsin. S. 
Wisconsin. 


Kore, SIDNEY. Coverage of 1952 presi- 
dential campaign in Florida newspapers. 
S. Florida State. 

Lewis, CHARLES A. Communication con- 


tacts of three national groups in the city 
of Detroit. D. Illinois. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


MACLEAN, MALcoLm S. Jr. Communica- 
tion factors at different levels of urbani- 
zation. S-D. Wisconsin. 


PaRK, ALEXANDER G. Soviet nationality 
problems, 1917-26. S. Minnesota. 


PICKERELL, ALBERT G. The battle for 
men’s minds: America’s psychological 
offensive in a ‘cold war.’ D. Stanford. 


Public Relations 


CarTER, Roy E. Jr. School system public 
relations: Two case studies. S. Stan- 
ford. 


KRIMEL, DonaLD W. Government public 
relations as an administrative tool. D 
(political science). Wisconsin. 


Readership 


BARNES, ARTHUR M. An _ experimental 
comparison of mailed and personal in- 
terview readership survey methods. S. 
Iowa. 


—Sample stability in readership surveys. 
S. Iowa. 


—and PETERSON, WILBUR E. A readership 


study of the Adams County (Iowa) 
Free Press. S. Towa. 


BARNHART, THOMAS F. and JONES, ROBERT 
L. Format study of newspaper pages; 
reader preferences. S-C. Minnesota. 


MASON, EpwarD F. Reader interest in a 
week’s pictures in the Daily lowan. S. 
Iowa. 


SPENCER, OTHA C. Newspaper readers’ in- 
terests in pictures. D. Missouri. 


Radio and Television 


CUMMING, WILLIAM KENNETH. College 
and university television. D. Iowa. 


HAAKENSON, ROBERT Howarb. A study of 
major network discussion programs tel- 
evised during the period January 
through May, 1951. D_ (Speech). 
Iowa. 


SUMMERS, ROBERT E. Right of access to 
public hearings by radio and television. 
D (Speech). Ohio State. 


SuTTON, Joz C. Congressional investiga- 
tions on television. S. Illinois. 


STEWART, RAYMOND F. The social impact 
of television on Atlanta (Ga.) house- 
holds. D. Iowa. 








Report on Journalism Research 


Masters’ Theses Completed 
In Journalism, 1951-52 
Compiled by CHARLES E. SWANSON 


(Eprtor’s Note: This list continues the com- 
pilations appearing in the QuaRTERLY in 1936, 
1945, 1950, 1951 and 1952. All theses are by 
students majoring in journalism, and all were 
completed in 1952, unless otherwise noted.) 


Advertising and Marketing 


ApaMs, Roy H. The influence of seasonal 
buying patterns on retail display adver- 
tising of selected commodities in the 
Eugene Register-Guard for 1951. Ore- 
gon. 

BENSON, JAMES DEWAYNE. A retail trade 
area market research study for Carroll, 
Iowa. Marketing. Iowa. 

Doores, ROBERT W. Advertising rate 
study of Kansas weekly newspapers. 
Kansas. 

DUNN, ROBERT Epwarp. Retail advertis- 
ing in a typical Illinois community. Il- 
linois. 

EBERSOLE, WILLIAM G. A presentation of 
the principal markets served by Flori- 
da’s daily and weekly newspapers. 
Florida. 


EIFFERT, Louis. Pre-testing television ad- 
vertising. Northwestern. 


EveRETT, LEN GRIDLEY. Experimental 
techniques in advertising design. Art. 
Iowa. 

Fay, Nancy. Effect of television advertis- 
ing on the purchase of nine food prod- 
ucts. Northwestern. 

Hicks, ROLAND L. A critical analysis of 
methods now used to measure advertis- 
ing impact. Commerce and finance. 
Pennsylvania State. 

LInTZ, Epcar. Advertising service by two 
Florida newspapers, 1952. Florida 
State. 

MCINTYRE, Eart. Job opportunities in 
classified advertising. Northwestern. 
Orr, JoHN H. III. The effect of national 
television advertising on national radio 

advertising. Ohio University. 

RUSTIN, CONSTANCE May. A _ one-year 
course in advertising art for a vocation- 
al high school. Iowa. 

SHEA, JaMes M. An analysis of attitudes 
of retail merchants toward newspaper 
advertising. Syracuse. 

VOGELE, ROBERT ERNEST. Magazine ad- 
vertising—main headline lettering selec- 
tion. Illinois. 
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Class Periodicals 

BALLARD, JEAN. An analysis of the edito- 
rial content of food store magazines. 
Northwestern. 

SERIF, MEDWIN. The business press in a 
war economy. American civilization. 
New York University. 

SINGEL, CARMELITA G. Employee maga- 
zine content. Iowa. 


Content Analysis 


Cony, EpwarD RoGeR. Conflict and co- 
operation: An analysis of press treat- 
ment of human relations. Stanford. 

GiBSON, FELTON. An analytical study of 
Ebony magazine. Kansas State. 

KLIEWER, MARION W. An analysis of the 
contents of the Kansas weekly press. 
Kansas. 

PUGH, MELVILLE WESTBROOK Jr. A com- 
parative study of Negro news stories in 
four daily newspapers. Sociology. 
Iowa. 

SPEIDEL, MERRITT CHARLES. 
pleteness of small 
newspapers. Stanford. 

STUMM, LorRRAINE JULIET. A comparison 
of the readability, style and news con- 
tent of selected British and American 
newspapers. Stanford. 

YARBOROUGH, JAMES RENFROW. A con- 
tent analysis of twelve Protestant de- 
nominational magazines to develop edi- 
torial formula and to compare formulae 
of the related magazines. Oklahoma A. 
and M. 


The com- 
California daily 


Farm Press 


ZWAHLEN, FRED C. A critique of the bul- 
letins of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and extension service, Oregon State 
College. Stanford. 


Foreign Press 


AL-MUJAHID, SHAREEF. Media of mass 
communication in Pakistan. Stanford. 
BHATTACHARYYA, SAILENDRA N. Adjust- 
ment of the press of India to the press 

acts of 1951. Wisconsin. 

FANCETT, ROBERT. The Manchester Guar- 
dian views the Korean war. Michigan. 
Guisis, GEorRGE. Spectrum of the Greek 

press. Michigan. 

—U. S. aid as a source of misunderstand- 
ing—A study of problems and compli- 
cations arising from the administering 
of U. S. aid to Greece. Michigan. 
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Mrowa, Dounia. Arabian language news- 
paper in the United States. Michigan. 
—Content characteristics of the Arabian 

press. Michigan. 

Nayar, KuLpip. Indian press opinion to- 
ward the United States from August 
1948 to September 1951, with particu- 
lar reference to American Far Eastern 
policy. Northwestern. 

PETERSON, WILLIAM. The East German 
press. Michigan. 

—The German press—A reflection of the 
people. Michigan. 

RODRIGUEZ, MANUEL Epuarpo. The Gua- 
temalan press. Michigan. 

TAKESHITA, WATARU. Japanese press treat- 
ment of issues relating to the peace 
treaty of 1951. Stanford. 


History 


CARLISLE, Emity S. M. Pioneer life of 
Utah as reflected in the writings of Ed- 
ward Stevenson. Utah. 

Davis, HorANCE Gisps Jr. Florida jour- 
nalism during the Civil War. Florida. 
Rossi, FRANK A. Recent history of Catho- 

lic journalism in U. S. Syracuse. 

THOMPSON, DonaLpD C. Robert G. Inger- 
soll and the freethought press. Wiscon- 
sin. 

WAKELAND, WELDON LEE Jr. William A. 
Townes and the Santa Rosa Press-Dem- 
ocrat. California. 

ZISCHKE, DouGLas A. LaFollette’s and the 
Progressive—the case history of a lib- 
eral magazine. Wisconsin. 


Journalism Education 


CHAMBLISS, JEAN M. The high school 
principal’s attitude toward scholastic 
journalism. Iowa. 

Gitmour, Mary L. Critical analysis of 
publications on secondary school level. 
Syracuse. 

LINDELL, CaRROLL. Journalism in Califor- 
nia public junior colleges: Survey, anal- 
ysis and evaluation. Stanford. 

REYNOLDS, GERTRUDE. A study of cur- 
riculum methods of journalism educa- 
tion in high school. Utah. 

ROHRET, HELEN ANN. The plan for and 
development of a new humor magazine 
for the State University of Iowa. Iowa. 

Ross, DonaLD K. W. G. Bleyer and the 
development of journalism education. 
Wisconsin. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Law of the Press, Including Freedom 
of the Press 


Boyer, Davip STEWART. Freedom of in- 
formation and of the press in the Unit- 
ed States and of the press in the United 
Nations. Illinois. 

GIANAKOS, PERRY EpGar. Television defa- 
mation and freedom of the press. 1951. 
American civilization. New York. 


Literary Aspects 


ABOOBAKER, A. SATTAR. Problems of book 
reviewing in America. Syracuse. 


Magazines 
MARTINA, FREDA ASHLEY. A survey of 
magazines to ascertain and analyze rea- 
sons for rejections of free-lance feature 
articles. Ohio University. 


News Gathering and Writing 

JACKSON, RUTH BLAKE. Country corres- 
spondents on Iowa newspapers. Iowa. 

Jones, GORDON C. The coverage of the 
1928-1952 pre-convention campaigns in 
selected U. S. daily newspapers. Ore- 
gon. 

KRENN, GORDON M. The Oatis case. Wis- 
consin. 

LYMAN, JOHN HILTON. Some factors in 
the selection of news content. Stanford. 

MACK, WaRREN A. A gate keeper study: 
Oregon’s foreign news handlers. Ore- 
gon. 

PRESTON, DONNA Joyce. Newspaper in- 
fluence on the Broyles Bill in the 1951 
Illinois legislature. Illinois. 

SHARDA, JEAN WINIFRED. A study of wom- 
en’s pages in Iowa daily newspapers. 
Iowa. 

TayLor, JosepH A. A study of the meth- 
ods of local newspaper coverage and 
production during the eastern Kansas 
flood of July 1952. Kansas. 

Vickers, HarotpD E. An evaluation of 
medical journalism in the Reader's Di- 
gest. Stanford. 


Publics and Public Opinion 


BLUEMLE, PauL. The effect of the edito- 
rial recommendations of William M. 
Tugman in the Eugene Guard and Reg- 
ister-Guard on voting in Lane county, 
Oregon, in primary and general elec- 
tions, 1928-1952. Oregon. 

Boeck, A. Jr. Professors mean public re- 
lations. 1951. Iowa. 





Report on Journalism Research 


CREEL, GeorGE R. Congressional atti- 
tudes toward informational activities in 
the federal government. Wisconsin. 

Emrick, CHARLES R. Jr. A study and 
analysis of the “basic economics” pro- 
gram of the University of Chicago and 
the Republic Steel Corp. Ohio Univer- 
sity. 

nt Wave MAXINE CHAMBERS. In- 
forming the voter, publicizing the mer- 
its of the candidates for the gubernato- 
rial nomination primary election, 1952. 
Champaign County, Illinois. Illinois. 

GRENIER, JUDSON ACHILLE. The world af- 
fairs council of northern California. 
California. 

HENDERSON, BARBARA. C. C. Chapman 
and the Oregon voter: A study in polit- 
ical influence. Oregon. 

HEYER, Norris RoBert. A study of the 
applicability of certain opinion-attitude 
measurement techniques to the analysis 
of public opinion. Stanford. 

Lurie, JAMES LAWRENCE. An analysis of 
the movie-going habits of the people of 
Bloomington-Normal, Illinois, 1952. Il- 
linois. 

RIZNIK, JOSEPH Q. Propaganda and coun- 
ter-propaganda. California. 


STANFIELD, PAUL. Propaganda appeals by 
presidential candidates, 1952. Oregon. 

THORNBURG, FRANK B. Jr. An analysis of 
employee publications in the field of 
transportation. 1951. Florida. 


Production and Management 


FisH, CHESTER B. Circulation problems 
and potentials of three outdoors maga- 
zines. Syracuse. 

KOHLHEPP, JOHN T. Survey of magazine 
promotion methods. Syracuse. 

SEBEL, Harry. The trade areas of A.B.C. 
newspapers in Wisconsin. Northwestern. 

SmiTH, Harris GorDON. Municipal and 
state privilege taxes on newspapers and 
radio stations. Illinois. 

Woop, Tuomas. International Circulation 
Managers’ association survey. North- 
western. 


Radio and Television 


CRABBE, KENNETH. Public services broad- 
cast as revealed through George Foster 
Peabody radio and television awards en- 
tries: 1941-1951. Georgia. 

GRUMMER, ARNOLD EpwarbD. Last chance 
theatre. Speech. Iowa. 
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MERRILL, IRVING RODGERS. Broadcasting 
by political candidates on educational 
stations. Illinois. 

SETTERBERG, RICHARD CaRL. A study of 
the audience of radio station WSUI. 
Speech. Iowa. 

TYLER, SPENCER. 
Northwestern. 

WAISANEN, FREDERICK BRYNOLF. Televi- 
sion ownership in Iowa City. Sociology. 
Towa. 

Woopson, SALLy Joy. A qualitative anal- 
ysis of programming practices of a class 
IV radio station. Illinois. 


Readability 


CuanG, T. S. Comparison of readability 
of Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, and 
Reporter. Syracuse. 

CHAPMAN, T. B. Comparison of readabil- 
ity of Quick, Focus, and People Today. 
Syracuse. 

CHAWHAN, Jay. Readability of Christian 
Advocate, Indian Witness, Alliance 
Weekly. Syracuse. 

CUNNINGHAM, SARAH. Readability of Mo- 
tive, Intercollegiate. Syracuse. 

DEVEsTY, RICHARD. Readability of weekly 
newspapers in selected cities. Syracuse. 

GaGLIARDI, ANTHONY. Readability of 
works of Hemingway, Steinbeck, and 
Faulkner. Syracuse. 

GREENBERG, EDWIN. Readability of ten 
selected short stories. Syracuse. 

KRISHNICH, SAMUEL. Readability of edi- 
torials in selected newspapers of New 
York Times, London Times, Manches- 
ter Guardian, Statesman of India, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Syracuse. 

Mooney, ELIZABETH. Readability of 
Christian Home, Treasure Chest, Listen. 
Syracuse. 

SMaRT, M. Nerr. A study of the reada- 
bility of editorials in weekly newspapers 
of Utah. Utah. 

THAIRANI, Kata. Readability of March of 
India, Kala, and India and Israel. 
Syracuse. 

Tye, Georce S. Comparison of readabil- 
ity of New York Times, London Times, 
Straits Times (Singapore). Syracuse. 

VosBuRG, DoNALD R. Readability of New 
Repubiic, Nation, the Reporter. Syra- 
cuse. 

(Continued on Page 91) 


Radio documents. 











News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Duncan, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by April 1. 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY CHARLES T. 


DUNCAN 


. activities of schools and 





10 Journalism Schools Aid in IPI's 
Study of Foreign News Flow 


Ten schools of journalism participated 
in a major phase of the International Press 
Institute’s study of the flow of foreign 
news. The IPI project was begun in the 
fall of 1952 and final reports are sched- 
uled for this summer. 


The particular survey in which journal- 
ism school researchers were engaged dur- 
ing the fall and winter involved the for- 
eign news content of a 105-paper sample 
of U. S. daily newspapers. Two other 
studies are to cover the news flow between 
Germany and other West European coun- 
tries and between India and western na- 
tions. 


Participants were the journalism schools 
at Boston University, Illinois, lowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Oregon, Stanford, Syra- 
cuse, Tulane and Wisconsin. Data com- 
piled at each place were processed at the 
University of Minnesota and then submit- 
ted to IPI. Dr. Ralph D. Casey, Minne- 
sota, served as coordinator for the 10- 
school program. Dr. David M. White, 
Boston, served as liaison member of the 
group with the IPI’s New York office. 


Schramm, Casey, MacLean Take Part in 
Social Science Research Conference 


Dr. Wilbur Schramm, Illinois; Dr. Ralph 
D. Casey, Minnesota, and Malcolm S. 
MacLean Jr., Wisconsin, participated in a 
conference on communications research 
problems underwritten by the Social Sci- 
ench Research Council at the University 
of Chicago December 4-6. Dr. Schramm 
presided as chairman. 


$25,000 in Scholarships Announced 
At Texas Building Dedication 


Announcement of a gift of $25,000 in 
scholarships and a speech by Dr. Alberto 
Gainza Paz high-spotted the dedication of 
the new $635,000 University of Texas 
journalism and student publications build- 
ing October 31 and November 1. More 
than 1,500 attended the event. 


The scholarship gift was from Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse H. Jones of Houston. Begin- 
ning next September, $2,500 will be 
awarded to University of Texas journalism 
students each fall for ten years. The exact 
amount of each scholarship will be deter- 
mined later, but none will be less than 
$250 or more than $500 a year. 


Mr. Jones is owner and publisher of the 
Houston Chronicle. He is a former head 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and a former secretary of commerce. 
Announcement of his scholarship gift was 
made at the dedication exercises by his 
nephew, John T. Jones Jr., president of 
the Chronicle and a University of Texas 
ex-student. 


Principal speakers at the dedication 
were Dr. Gainza Paz, last editor and pub- 
lisher of La Prensa before the Peron gov- 
ernment seized that great newspaper in 
early 1951, and David M. Warren of Pan- 
handle, Texas, newspaper publisher and 
University regent who championed the al- 
location of funds for construction of the 
building. 

The new building has air-conditioning, 
sound-proofing, fluorescent lighting and 
elevator service. It includes faculty and 
publication offices, classrooms, research 
rooms and laboratories. 
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News Notes 


Additional Figures Raise Total 
Journalism Enrollment to 9,956 


Enrollment figures for 1952-53 have 
been received from two journalism depart- 
ments not listed in the annual tabulation 
in the Fall 1952 number of JoURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. These new figures increase 
the total enrollment for all schools and 
departments reporting to 9,956, an in- 
crease of 103 over the 9,853 reported in 
the Fall issue. 

The final total last year (1951-52) was 
9,883. Peak enrollment was 16,619 in 
1948. The figures are not exactly compar- 
able, however, because the number of in- 
stitutions reporting has varied somewhat 
over the years. 

A new high in schools and departments 
reporting their enrollment figures was 
reached this year—84 of the 96 listed in 
Editor & Publisher New International 
Yearbook, or 87.5 percent. The previous 
high was 77 of 90 listed (85.5 percent), 
set last year. 

The two additional departments are tab- 
ulated as follows: Total upper-class and 
graduate in 1952; in parentheses the fig- 
ures by class year (freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior, graduate, special), and 
finally the 1951 comparative total. 

Oklahoma Baptist University—8 (10, 5, 
5, 3, 0, 0), 6. 

Southern Methodist University—44 (11, 
25, 20, 18, 0, 6), 50. 


Newspaper Handling of Economic 
News Subject of Minnesota Study 


A study evaluating the journalistic han- 
dling of the annual economic report of the 
President and the 1952 budget message 
has been completed at Minnesota School 
of Journalism and distributed to co-oper- 
ating newspapers and public officials. The 
project was handled by Professor J. Ed- 
ward Gerald and Edgar Crane, a Minne- 
apolis Tribune copy editor and graduate 
student. 

Twenty-one experts, economists and po- 
litical scientists on the Minnesota staff, 
evaluated the news stories, editorials, spe- 
cial articles and pictorial matter in five is- 
sues of the Minneapolis Star as to accu- 
racy, adequacy, fairness, comprehensibility 
and appropriateness. Nine other major 
newspapers were then compared with the 
Minneapolis Star. 
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Larger Quarters Being Readied for 
West Virginia Journalism School 

The School of Journalism at West Vir- 
ginia University will begin its thirty-fourth 
year of instruction next September in new 
quarters, P. I. Reed, director, has an- 
nounced. Martin hall will be renovated for 
occupancy by the school this summer. 

New equipment is being purchased now 
that the school will have twice as much 
space. Ready to be installed are a Model 
31 Linotype and an offset press. Modern 
laboratories for typography, layout, en- 
graving, printing and linotype operation 
are being completed in an enlarged print- 
ing department in the basement of the new 
quarters. Additional classrooms, the direc- 
tor’s office and a business office will be on 
the first floor. 

Second floor plans include a hall of 
fame room for the West Virginia press, 
reading room and library, lounge, audito- 
rium and expanded newsroom facilities 
for the Daily Athenaeum, student newspa- 
per. The third floor will be used for fac- 
ulty offices and laboratories for photogra- 
phy, radio and television, and industrial 
journalism. 


Graduate Scholarship Fund 
Given Wisconsin by Harsch 


A graduate scholarship in journalism 
has been established at the University of 
Wisconsin from funds provided by Joseph 
C. Harsch, Washington foreign affairs col- 
umnist for the Christian Science Monitor 
and radio news commentator. 

Harsch turned over to the University’s 
School of Journalism the $1,000 prize 
given him in May 1952 by the Alfred I. 
duPont Awards Foundation for “his con- 
sistently excellent and accurate gathering 
and reporting of news by radio, and his 
expert, informed and reliable interpreta- 
tion of news ard opinion.” 

The University board of regents ap- 
proved the creation of the Joseph C. 
Harsch-Alfred I. duPont Awards Founda- 
tion scholarship in Journalism. A scholar- 
ship of $250 will be offered in four differ- 
ent years to.a student who has demon- 
strated promise of developing into a com- 
petent, responsible radio or television 
news analyst and who desires, as addition- 
al preparation, a year of graduate study 
devoted primarily to the social sciences. 
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Plan Gives Maryland Majors 
In-School Training on "Sunpapers” 

A program of practical training on the 
Baltimore Sunpapers has been established 
for journalism majors at the University of 
Maryland. 

Announcing this development, President 
H. C. Byrd said: “Through the co-opera- 
tion of Neil H. Swanson, executive editor 
of the Sunpapers, the facilities of their 
news rooms and feature departments and 
the supervision of Sunpapers personnel 
have been made available for an integrat- 
ed program of required study and training 
of our seniors in journalism.” 

The program is now in its second year. 
It grew out of a series of nine lectures on 
“Newspaper Making” delivered annually 
by Mr. Swaiison to the students preparing 
to become professionals in newspaper 
work. The university plans to publish the 
lectures as a service to the public and the 
newspaper profession. 

In the fall of 1952 the plan became a 
required part of the journalism curricu- 
lum. Seniors enrolled in advanced report- 
ing spend their laboratory time each week 
with Sun reporters on city hall, police, and 
other regular beats. They are under the 
supervision of Philip Heisler, managing 
editor of The Evening Sun. 


Florida "U" School of Journalism 
Produces New Type of Market Study 

A study believed to be the first of its 
kind in the United States has been distrib- 
uted to more than 200 Florida newspapers 
by the University of Florida School of 
Journalism. Titled “Principal Markets 
Served by Florida’s Daily and Weekly 
Newspapers,” the study presents 23 maps 
showing the concentration of major and 
minor products throughout the state. 

A major part of the work was done by 
William G. Ebersole, advertising manager 
of the Gainesville Daily Sun and a gradu- 
ate student in journalism. The study was 
directed by Ray O. Weimer, head of the 
school. It was undertaken at the request 
of the Florida Press Association. 

Using the report, an advertiser can take 
any Florida commodity, such as tobacco, 
and quickly find the counties producing 
the bulk of that crop, the newspapers serv- 
ing those counties, the papers’ advertising 
rates and their mechanical requirements. 
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Denver's Journalism Department Joins 
New School of Communications Arts 


The University of Denver’s Department 
of Journalism has been incorporated into 
a newly organized School of Communica- 
tion Arts at the university. The school will 
also include the programs in radio, televi- 
sion, and theatre. 

Dr. Campton Bell, who has headed 
Denver’s theatre department since 1942, 
will be director of the new school. Chair- 
men will be retained to head the four de- 
partments. Robert B. Rhode is acting 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism. 

The reorganization is expected to bring 
closer relationships among the four units 
and to provide a sounder basis for 
strengthening each program. 


Ralph O. Nafziger to Head 
"Foreign Assignment" in 1953 

Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism, has heen appointed 1953 educa- 
tional director of “Foreign Assignment,” a 
means by which American university fac- 
ulty members and graduate students can 
study journalism, political science and in- 
dustrial relations throughout Europe. 

The program, started in 1949 by Dean 
Kenneth E. Olson of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will take participants to editorial 
offices, government departments and news- 
worthy institutions in Denmark, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 


Phil Amundson, Magazine Man and 
Drake Teacher, Dies at Age 35 


Phil Amundson, associate editor of Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens and a journalism 
staff member at Drake University, died un- 
expectedly of a heart condition December 
19, 1952. He was 35. 

Mr. Amundson had taught magazine 
writing and picture editing in Drake’s De- 
partment of Journalism for the past three 
years. A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and an Air Force veteran, he 
had worked on the Madison newspapers 
and for the Des Moines bureau of United 
Press before joining the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company in 1948. Mr. Amundson is 
survived by his widow and four children. 








News Notes 


New Mexico Receives $4,000 from 
Scripps-Howard in Pyle’s Memory 


A gift of $4,000 to the journalism de- 
partment of the University of New Mexico 
by the Scripps-Howard newspapers has 
been announced by Prof. Keen Rafferty, 
department chairman. The fund, to be 
used “in the furtherance of practical train- 
ing” of students, becomes the Ernie Pyle 
Memorial Fund, in honor of the war cor- 
respondent whose home was in Albuquer- 
que. 

The Pyle house already has been ac- 
quired by the city of Albuquerque as a 
memorial public library, through a com- 
mission of which Professor Rafferty was 
secretary. 

The new fund will be administered by 
journalism faculty members, the dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences and the 
academic vice-president of the University. 
Ways in which the fund will be used are 
to be worked out in collaboration with 
Dan Burrows, editor of the Albuquerque 
Tribune, and Jack Howard, general edito- 
rial manager of the Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers. Tentative plans include visiting lec- 
tureships and a modified, partial-expense 
interneship program. Formal announce- 
ment of the gift was made at a New Mex- 
ico Press Association meeting January 24. 


Oregon School of Journalism 
Receives Two New Scholarships 

The University of Oregon School of 
Journalism received two new scholarships, 
one of $500 and one of $150, during Jan- 
uary and February. With a $1,000 check 
from the Eugene Register-Guard, gifts for 
scholarships totaled $1,650 during the two 
months. 

The $500 scholarship came from the 
Eric Allen Memorial fund, to be used for 
advertising scholarships over a two-year 
period. The Hillsboro Argus, Oregon’s 
largest weekly newspaper, gave the $150 
scholarship, to be awarded an outstanding 
junior who intends to enter the weekly 
field. 

The Eric Allen Memorial fellowship 
was established last year by the Register- 
Guard with an annual contribution of 
$1,000. The fellowship goes to an Oregon 
newspaperman on a Nieman-type plan. 
Harold Hughes, city editor of the Asto- 
rian-Budget at Astoria, is now on the cam- 
pus as the first Allen fellow. 
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Foreign Journalism Fellowship Program 
In Second Year at Michigan 


Lefteri Adam, of Athens, Greece, and 
S. Gordon Gapper, of Auckland, New 
Zealand, are in the first year of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan-University Press Club 
of Michigan foreign journalism fellowship 
program which provides for a year of 
graduate study in the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Michigan, and for a 
year of internship on various Michigan 
newspapers. 

Dounia Mrowa, of Beirut, Lebanon, 
and Manuel Eduardo Rodriguez, of Gua- 
temala City, Guatemala, are in the second 
year of the program. Miss Mrowa has 
worked on the Flint Journal and the 
Owosso Argus Press and is now on the 
staff of the Grand Rapids Herald. Mr. 
Rodriguez has served internships on the 
Royal Oak Tribune and the Detroit News. 
He is now with the Lansing State Journal. 


Two New Journalism Scholarships 
Accepted by Wayne University 


Wayne University was the recipient of 
two journalism scholarships during the 
Fall term. Each provides tuition and fees 
for one student a year for an indetermi- 
nate period. 

The Ralph Holmes memorial scholar- 
ship was contributed by the Detroit News- 
paper Guild in memory of its first presi- 
dent. The David J. Wilkie scholarship was 
presented by the automotive industry to 
honor the automotive editor of the Asso- 
ciated Press, who celebrated his fiftieth 
year with the AP in November. The schol- 
arship was presented at a dinner at which 
Charles F. Kettering, industrialist, and 
Frank J. Starzel, AP general manager, 
were principal speakers. 


Brigham Young Journalism Dept. 
Occupies New, Larger Quarters 

Brigham Young University’s Depart- 
ment of Journalism and the student publi- 
cations were moved into new and larger 
quarters during January 1953. They now 
occupy part of the University’s new stu- 
dent services building. 

Facilities provided in the new quarters 
include departmental and faculty offices, 
reading room, and offices and photograph- 
ic darkrooms for all student publications. 
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Promotions, Additions, Resignations 
Announced by 18 Schools 


University of Arkansas—Joseph Thal- 
heimer has been appointed chairman of 
the Department of Journalism. Promotion 
to full professorship was concurrent with 
the appointment. Professor W. J. Lemke, 
head of the department for 24 years, will 
continue to serve on the teaching staff. 


Brigham Young University—John D. 
Burnett, a 1950 graduate of the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism, has 
been appointed part-time instructor of re- 
porting and editing workshop classes. He 
will also lecture on industrial editing to 
classes in public relations. 


University of California—William R. 
Greer of the news staff of KNBC, San 
Francisco, has been named a lecturer on 
the Department of Journalism staff to con- 
duct the radio news writing course. He re- 
places Raymond V. Johnson, who re- 
signed to go to Manila for Radio Free 
Asia. 

Alfred E. Tomlinson, for the past two 
years on the news staff of the East St. 
Louis Journal, has joined the journalism 
faculty as an associate. He received his 
B.A. from California in 1948, did gradu- 
ate work at the University of Minnesota 
and was an instructor in news writing at 
the University of Illinois in 1949-50. 


University of Denver—Mort Stern, 
night city editor of the Denver Post, is 
now on the Department of Journalism 
staff on a part-time basis. He will assist 
Robert B. Rhode, acting chairman, in con- 
ducting the reporting of public affairs 
class. Students will spend about one-third 
of their class time in the Post city room 
under Mr. Stern’s supervision. Mr. Stern 
is a Columbia University journalism grad- 
uate. 


Drake University—J. E. Ratner, editor 
of Better Homes & Gardens and a lectur- 
er in Drake’s Department of Journalism, 
has resigned to become a vice president of 
the Campbell-Mithun advertising agency 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Ratner’s classes have 
been taken over by J. Parry Dodds, sales 
analyst of Successful Farming. Mr. Dodds, 
who holds the Ph.D. degree from Iowa 
State College, has previously taught at 
Iowa State and Massachusetts State Col- 
leges. 
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George Washington University—Frank 
L. Dennis, assistant managing editor of the 
Washington Post who has taught the press 
law course for the past three years, is 
leaving for employment in Europe. His 
place is being taken by Joseph Marshall 
Mathias, a practicing attorney and one- 
time assistant city editor of the Post who 
had previously taught the course. 

University of lowa—Herbert E. Clark 
has been appointed instructor and head of 
the community journalism sequence and 
of the high school methods area. He will 
also do field work. with weekly newspapers 
and high schools. Publisher of the Toledo 
(Iowa) Chronicle for four years, Mr. 
Clark is a 1940 Iowa journalism gradu- 
ate. He has worked on the Iowa City 
Press-Citizen and the Tama News Herald 
and has taught journalism and English at 
Burlington Junior College and Burlington 
high school. 

John A. Ford has replaced William E. 
Porter as instructor and head of the mag- 
azine sequence during the latter’s absence 
on a Fulbright scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of Rome. Mr. Ford, formerly an in- 
structor in the communications skills de- 
partment and a Ph.D. candidate in Eng- 
lish, received his M.A. degree in journal- 
ism from Iowa in 1948. 

Philip Berk is an instructor in the radio 
journalism sequence. He was formerly a 
reporter on the Indianapolis Times, assis- 
tant news director of station KFRU, Co- 
lumbia, and editor of the Indiana States- 
man of Terre Haute. He holds the M.A. 
degree from Missouri and is a Ph.D. can- 
didate in mass communications at Iowa. 

Merald Wrolstad, publications editor of 
the State University of Iowa information 
service, taught a course in magazine pro- 
duction during the Fall semester. 

J. William Maxwell is teaching the 
course in world news channels during the 
Spring semester. A former house organ 
editor, he spent the year 1949-50 in Eu- 
rope as a news feature correspondent for 
the North American Newspaper Alliance. 

William McBride, instructor in the mag- 
azine journalism area at Iowa, has re- 
signed to accept a public relations job with 
Jenks and Associates in Duarte, Calif. 

Donald P. Shrader has resigned as in- 
structor in public relations and radio jour- 
nalism to take a position with Gallup and 
Robinson, advertising research organiza- 
tion, Princeton, N. J. 
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Long Island University—Emil Green- 
berg, instructional materials director of the 
New York state board of higher educa- 
tion, has been appointed an associate pro- 
fessor on the Department of Journalism 
staff. He will teach the department’s new 
course in television. 


Montana’ State University—Donald 
Ross, former Illinois and Wisconsin news- 
paperman, has joined the School of Jour- 
nalism faculty. He has worked as state 
editor, feature writer and photographer on 
the Freeport (Ill.) Journal-Standard and 
as a copyreader and makeup man on the 
Wisconsin State Journal. He received the 
M.A. degree from the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism last spring. 
Mr. Ross teaches reporting, copyreading, 
current events and history of journalism. 
He is also serving as faculty adviser to the 
Montana Sigma Delta Chi chapter. 


University of New Mexico—W. Wilson 
Cliff is on the Department of Journalism 
staff this year, serving as replacement for 
Everton E. Conger, who is on leave. Pro- 
fessor Conger, who will return to New 
Mexico in the fall of 1953, is working on 
the Denver Post copy desk and is doing 


graduate work at the University of Den- 
ver. Professor Cliff has formerly taught at 
the Universities of Utah and Minnesota 
and more recently was on the University 
of Omaha staff. 


University of North Dakota—Don M. 
Gillmor, former provincial editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, joined the Depart- 
ment of Journalism faculty last fall. He 
succeeds Walter S. Losk, who resigned to 
resume his studies at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Gillmor received the B.A. degree 
from the University of Manitoba in 1949 
and the M.A. degree from the University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism in 
1950. He had been on the Free Press staff 
since 1950. 


University of Oklahoma—Mrs. Louise 
Beard Moore, former city editor of the 
Brownsville (Texas) Herald, has been 
named assistant professor of journalism 
and editorial supervisor of student publi- 
cations. She replaces Joe C. Holland, on 
leave of absence at the University of Min- 
nesota, where he is’ a Ph.D. candidate. 
Mrs. Moore had previously served as re- 
porter, feature writer and photo editor on 
the Herald, which was published by her 
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late husband, Morris P. Moore, until his 
death in 1949. She holds a B.A. from 
Oklahoma and the B.J. degree from the 
University of Missouri. 


Oklahoma City University—Jim Lucas, 
staff photographer on the Daily Oklaho- 
man, has been appointed an instructor in 
photography on the Department of Jour- 
nalism faculty. 


Syracuse University—Dr. Robert D. 
Murphy, associate professor of journalism, 
has been appointed chairman of the news- 
paper practice department of the School 
of Journalism. Professor Murphy has 
worked for the Associated Press in New 
York and Chicago, on the copy desk of 
the Syracuse newspapers and as a reporter 
on the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News. 

Robert S. Laubach has joined the 
School of Journalism staff as an assistant 
instructor to teach a pioneer course in 
writing for new literates. The son of Dr. 
Frank C. Laubach, world famous literary 
teacher, he has assisted his father in many 
countries. 


University of Texas—Danton Jobim, 
editor-in-chief of Diario Caioco, Rio de 
Janeiro, is teaching a seminar course in 
Latin-American journalism. He arrived in 
Austin February 1 to be at the univer- 
sity for two months. Mr. Jobim was ac- 
companied by his son, a journalism grad- 
uate from the University of Brazil, who is 
assisting his father with the course. A co- 
operative venture of the School of Jour- 
nalism and the university’s Latin-Ameri- 
can Institute, the course is open to ad- 
vanced students in journalism and gradu- 
ate students in Latin-American studies. 


University of Utah—Hays Gorey, city 
editor of the Salt Lake Tribune, has been 
appointed a teaching assistant in journal- 
ism for the Winter quarter. Mr. Gorey, a 
former Nieman Fellow, is a Utah gradu- 
ate. 


Wayne University—Ivan Innerst is 
teaching in the Department of Journalism 
this year during the absence of William 
White, assistant professor, who is com- 
pleting work on a Ph.D. degree at the 
University of London. Mr. Innerst re- 
ceived the M.A. in journalism from 
UCLA last June. 


University of Wisconsin—John F. Val- 
leau is serving as a visiting lecturer in the 
School of Journalism this academic year. 
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Mr. Valleau, who holds both the B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from the University of Ore- 
gon School of Journalism, came to Wis- 
consin from the managing editorship of 
the Manhattan (Kan.) Daily Tribune. He 
previously had been managing editor of 
the Imperial Valley Post-Press at El Cen- 
tro, Calif. He is teaching sections in re- 
porting and news editing at Wisconsin. 


Nine Schools Report New Courses; 
Television, Advertising in Forefront 


Work in television has been added by 
three of the nine institutions reporting 
new courses in journalism curricula. 
Fifteen new courses in all, and one new 
sequence, were reported by the nine 
schools. Details follow. 


Florida State University—The School of 
Journalism, School of Business and the 
College of Arts and Sciences are cooper- 
ating to provide a unified program of ad- 
vertising instruction. Advertising majors 
may enroll in either school, and advertis- 
ing design majors in the college’s Depart- 
ment of Art. Dr. Royal H. Ray is head of 
the new Department of Advertising. He 
has reorganized the entire program of ad- 
vertising instruction and has added Pro- 
fessor Walter Thompson to the staff. Pro- 
fessor R. A. Jegart teaches advertising 
design. 

A new course in public relations prob- 
lems is open to advanced students in the 
public relations sequence at Florida State. 
It is taught by Professor W. R. Slaughter. 


Fresno State College—A course in pub- 
lic opinion and propaganda has been intro- 
duced at Fresno State, which is expanding 
work in that area. The course is a com- 
panion to communications media. Both 
are offered by the Department of Journal- 
ism in cooperation with the Social Science 
division. John H. Duke is the instructor. 


University of Miami—A course in tele- 
vision news was added to the curriculum 
this semester. A one-semester, two-credit 
course, it is taught by Ralph Renick, news 
director of WTVJ, a Miami television sta- 
tion. He is a 1949 journalism-radio gradu- 
ate of the university. In addition to work 
in the basic writing and editing techniques, 
the course will offer training in the prepa- 
ration of still and motion pictures and 
other visual aids for television presenta- 


tion. Station WTVJ recently won a top 
national award for television news pro- 
grams in 1952. Renick, who is chairman 
of the TV news committee of the 
NARND, won the $2,000 H. V. Kalten- 
born fellowship for study of TV news pre- 
sentation in 1949. 


University of Minnesota—Four addi- 
tional graduate seminars in journalism 
have been approved by the Graduate 
School to implement the program leading 
to the Ph.D. degree in journalism. The 
seminars and instructors are: Topics in the 
History of Communications, Dr. Edwin 
Emery; Government and Mass Communi- 
cations, Dr. J. Edward Gerald; Public 
Opinion and Propaganda, Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey and Dr. Raymond B. Nixon; and 
Media Analysis, Dr. Robert L. Jones. 


University of Missouri—-The Linotype 
school, a non-collegiate division of the 
university, administered by the School of 
Journalism, has broadened its scope by 
starting a course in teletypesetter tape per- 
foration. Established in 1945 as part of 
the university’s vocational rehabilitation 
program for World War II veterans, the 
Linotype school has turned out nearly 500 
graduates. Job offers currently run ten to 
every one student available for work. Ma- 
jor cquipment includes five linecasting 
machines, including a new Model 31 Lino- 
type. 

Ohio University—A new course, special- 
ized journalism, is being offered for the 
first time this spring by the School of 
Journalism. It deals with training in the 
special fields of agriculture, industry, mili- 
tary, music, politics, science, society and 
sports. Each student chooses his area of 
concentration. 


Syracuse University—Principles of high 
school journalism was offered for the first 
time in the Fall term. The course was 
prompted by requests of the School of 
Education’s faculty to meet the demands 
for high school teachers trained in journal- 
ism. It has the two-fold objective of train- 
ing prospective high school teachers in the 
supervision of school publications and of 
preparing them to teach journalism in 
high school. 

A new seminar course, interpretive 
writing for government, is being offered 
by the School of Journalism. Taught by 
Harold E. Addington, assistant professor, 
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the course is for graduate students in pub- 
lic administration and is offered at the re- 
quest of the political science department. 
It is designed to train students in the me- 
chanics of writing, preparing reports, ap- 
plying interpretive techniques, briefing 
and compiling background information. 


University of Tennessee—A radio-tele- 
vision sequence, to become effective next 
year, has been added to the School of 
Journalism curriculum. Courses in the se- 
quence will be offered by both the journal- 
ism and the speech departments. Other 
established sequences at Tennessee are 
news-editorial and advertising-manage- 
ment. 


University of Wisconsin—Three new 
courses—advertising media, retail adver- 
tising campaigns, and radio and television 
advertising—have been added to the ad- 
vertising sequence in the School of Jour- 
nalism the past three semesters. The se- 
quence is directed by Professor S. Watson 
Dunn. The media course takes a two- 
pronged approach, looking first at major 
economic and promotional problems of 
the media and then analyzing media selec- 
tion by advertisers and agencies. In retail 
advertising emphasis is placed on the 
working out of campaigns with local re- 
tailers. The radio and television course 
covers use of these media by both local 
and national advertisers. 


NOTES 


University of Alabama—The former 
Department of Radio has been re-named 
the Department of Radio and Television. 
The Department of Radio was founded in 
1940 by John Carlisle, pioneer radio edu- 
cator and radio textbook writer. From 
1946 to 1950 Leo Martin, now of Boston 
University, was head of the department. 
Dr. Kenneth Harwood became acting 
head in 1951 and head in 1952. Student 
radio station WABP is operated in con- 
nection with the Department of Radio and 
Television. Students also broadcast 
through the facilities of WUOA-FM, Uni- 
versity, Alabama, and WAFM-TV, Birm- 
ingham. 


University of California—The Depart- 
ment of Journalism moved last September 
into Dwinelle hall, a new office and class- 
room building on the Berkeley campus, 
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where it has improved facilities for all 
purposes. 

Philip F. Griffin, associate professor, 
will be on sabbatical leave during the 
Spring semester. He plans to be in Eng- 
land, studying the British provincial press. 

Dr. Robert W. Desmond, chairman of 
the Department of Journalism, spent two 
months in Europe last summer as director 
of “Foreign Assignment,” a tour designed 
to acquaint students and others with the 
press and political problems of the United 
Kingdom and the continent. 

Dr. Albert G. Pickerell spent the sum- 
mer of 1952 in Washington as a social 
science analyst for the Department of 
State on the evaluation staff of the Inter- 
national Information Administration. He 
also conducted liaison between the depart- 
ment and the Senate foreign relations 
committee relative to the information pro- 
gram. Professor Pickerell continues to act 
as a consultant on the program. 


University of Florida—Headquarters of 
the Florida Press Association, which have 
been in Tampa for 25 years, have been 
moved to the University of Florida School 
of Journalism. Professor John Paul Jones 
will serve the association as secretary- 
manager. He will continue to teach re- 
porting and magazine courses. 


Florida State University—Instruction in 
the new photo-journalism laboratory be- 
gan early in the second semester. It ac- 
commodates a split section of 14 to 16 
students. The laboratory is divided into 
three basic rooms: a headquarters room 
for equipment storage and for washing, 
drying and mounting prints; a developing 
room, partitioned into three double com- 
partments, and a print room providing 
separate facilities for eight students at a 
time. Professor Zell F. Mabee teaches the 
photographic courses. 

Dr. Richard B. Eide has returned to the 
United States after serving as a U. S. pub- 
lic affairs officer in Bergen, Norway. He 
also studied the press in western Europe. 
Professor Eide is scheduled to resume 
teaching at Florida State this summer. 


University of lowa—Two new summer 
conferences in the scholastic press field 
are planned for the summer of 1953 by 
the School of Journalism. They are a 
short course for high school journalism 
students, June 1-6, and journalism ad- 
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visers short course, June 8-13. Herbert E. 
Clark, instructor, head of the community 
journalism sequence and executive secre- 
tary of the Iowa High School Press Asso- 
ciation, will be in charge. 

Professor Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the School of Journalism, has been named 
chairman of the 1953 Iowa Press Associ- 
ation committee to make the organiza- 
tion’s annual master  editor-publisher 
award, to be announced at the associa- 
tion’s convention in Des Moines April 10. 


Kansas State College—Stan Creek, in- 
structor and faculty adviser of the col- 
lege’s agricultural student magazine, has 
been named vice-chairman of the U. S. 
Association of Agricultural Magazines. 
Professor Rodney Fox of Iowa State Col- 
lege was named chairman. 


Long Island University—Photography 
has been added to the list of categories 
for judging in the annual George Polk 
Memorial Awards, making a total of 
twelve categories. Awards are made each 
year “to the outstanding newspapermen 
and newspapers in the Metropolitan area 
for distinguished contributions to journal- 
ism in the spirit of George Polk.” Polk 
was an American reporter who was mur- 
dered in Greece in 1948. 

Long Island University has concluded 
an arrangement with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System whereby the latter’s stu- 
dios, personnel and equipment are being 
made available for the school’s new tele- 
vision course. 

Professor T. E. Kruglak, chairman of 
the Journalism Department, is on leave of 
absence, studying for the Ph.D. degree at 
the University of Geneva. He is also as- 
sisting in Zurich in the International Press 
Institute’s flow-of-news projects, serving as 
research aide to McNeil Lowry, director. 


University of Michigan—The Depart- 
ment of Journalism’s new quarters were 
dedicated at the University Press Club of 
Michigan’s twenty-fifth annual meeting in 
Ann Arbor September 26-27. Speakers in- 
cluded Wright Bryan, editor of the At- 
lanta Journal and president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors; Wil- 
liam Lampe, managing editor of the De- 
troit Times, and Dr. Harlan Hatcher, 
president of the University of Michigan. 

James C. MacDonald has returned as 
an instructor in the Department of Jour- 
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nalism after an 18 months’ absence as a 
captain in the Air Force. 


University of Minnesota—Professor 
Mitchell V. Charnley is on leave of ab- 
sence as a Fulbright lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Florence, Italy. He will return 
in September. 

Alan Barth, Washington Post editorial 
writer and author of The Loyalty of Free 
Men, delivered the sixth annual Memorial 
Lecture at the University of Minnesota in 
December, on the topic “The Government 
and the Press.” The lecture is sponsored 
by the School of Journalism and the Twin 
Cities Newspaper Guild. 

Foreign students enrolled for graduate 
work in journalism at Minnesota this year 
come from Japan, Korea, Malaya, Pakis- 
tan, Turkey, France, Great Britain and 
Canada, where all have been engaged in 
professional work. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, school director, is 
consultant for the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. on a new film now ready 
for production entitled, “Getting the 
Facts.” 


University of Missouri—The School of 
Journalism recently held its first news 
clinic to discuss newsgathering and pub- 
lishing problems. Speakers included Mil- 
lard Cope, publisher of the Marshall 
(Texas) News-Messenger,; top executives 
of five small dailies in Missouri, and staff 
members of the school. 

Eighteen foreign students from seven 
countries are studying at the School of 
Journalism this year. Six are from China, 
six from Germany and the others from 
Argentina, Canada, Japan, Korea and 
Turkey. 

The School of Journalism’s 1952 award 
for outstanding community service went to 
the Salt Lake Tribune. The award, sym- 
bolized by a trophy, is made each year to 
a member of the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation. The Tribune is the fourth news- 
paper to receive it. 

President Harry S. Truman has present- 
ed to the School of Journalism a specially- 
bound, autographed copy of William Hill- 
man’s Mr. President. The book had ap- 
peared in installments in the Columbia 
Missourian, a laboratory publication of 
the school. 


New York University—Polling of 175 
representative American scientists is being 
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conducted by the Department of Journal- 
ism and the National Association of Sci- 
ence Writers. Object of the survey is to 
ascertain the scientists’ opinions on the 
adequacy of contemporary science report- 
ing and to gather suggestions for improve- 
ment. A report is expected to be made in 
late spring or early summer. Hillier 
Krieghbaum, associate professor, is chair- 
man of the NASW committee which is 
conducting the study. 


Northwestern University—Eight young 
German newspaper workers are studying 
at Medill School of Journalism this year 
under the auspices of the Department of 
State. Medill had a comparable group two 
years ago. During the latter part of De- 
cember the Germans made a trip to the 
west coast, accompanied by Professor 
Floyd G. Arpan, faculty coordinator. A 
similar tour of the South is planned in the 
spring. 

Oklahoma City University—A modified 
interneship program is now in operation 
between the Department of Journalism 
and the Daily Oklahoman, the Oklahoma 
City Times and the Tulsa World. Journal- 
ism students serve as staff correspondents 
and photographers, covering campus ac- 
tivities and assisting in legislative coverage 
when sessions are in progress. 

A sequence in industrial journalism is 
now being offered by the Department of 
Journalism and the School of Business. 
Worked out with the help of oil and busi- 
ness editors in the area, the sequence em- 
phasizes courses in economics and man- 
agement. Graduates will receive a Bache- 
lor of Science in Business degree. 


University of Oregon—Henry Luce, 
editor-in-chief of Time, Life, Fortune and 
other Time, Inc., publications, was to give 
the School of Journalism-Oregon Newspa- 
per Publishers Association annual Eric 
Allen Memorial lecture in February. Mr. 
Luce was the first non-newspaperman to 
be selected for the lectureship. 

The School of Journalism is now the re- 
pository for prize-winning entries in the 
annual copywriting and layout contests 
conducted by the Advertising Association 
of the West. 

Charles A. Sprague, ex-governor of 
Oregon, editor and publisher of the Salem 
Oregon Statesman and a visiting lecturer 
on the School of Journalism staff, served 
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as an alternate U. S. delegate to the Unit- 
ed Nations October-December, 1952. 


San Jose State College—Charles Kap- 
pen, assistant professor, will return in 
March from a tour of duty with the army 
in Korea. Major Kappen was recalled to 
duty in September, 1951, and has recently 
been attached to PIO headquarters for the 
Far East command. His latest assignment 
was that of a censor in Seoul. 


Syracuse University—Professor Wesley 
C. Brewster has been appointed managing 
editor of ESSPA, a magazine which circu- 
lates to 200 high school publications ad- 
visers in New York state. 

Harold E. Addington, assistant profes- 
sor in the School of Journalism, has been 
appointed executive secretary of the New 
York State Society of Newspaper Editors. 
He succeeds William T. Burch, who re- 
signed to complete two books on news- 
paper and radio-TV law. 

David M. Norton, laboratory assistant 
in graphic arts, has returned after 15 
months’ service as a lieutenant in the Air 
Force. 

Professor Roland E. Wolseley, now on 
Fulbright leave in India, is expected to re- 
turn to the United States during the sum- 
mer. 


Wayne University—The new Wayne 
undergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
was installed December 15, with Lee Hills, 
national president and executive editor of 
the Detroit Free Press and Miami Herald, 
serving as installation officer. He was as- 
sisted by five past national presidents of 
the fraternity: Charles C. Clayton, Lee A. 
White, Robert Tarr, George F. Pierrot 
and Felix Church. Professor Sprague 
Holden, head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, has been named faculty adviser. 


University of |Wisconsin—Professor 
Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the School 
of Journalism, returned in mid-January 
after a semester’s leave on a Department 
of State assignment in Western Germany. 
He served as an adviser to schools of 
journalism, government press offices and 
publishers’ associations. 

Professor Henry Ladd Smith is spend- 
ing the 1952-53 academic year as a Ful- 
bright lecturer at Fouad I University in 
Cairo, Egypt. He will return to Wisconsin 
in September. 
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Directory for 1953 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN: NALISM 
‘(Founded 1912 as the . American Association of T of Journalism) 


PRESIDENT, Earl English, Missouri; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, George B. Simmons, Tulane; 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Keen Rafferty, New Mexico; sBCRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. 


geo F pera ny rsanatrn Pix nie Baipmronie eg MMITTEE, presidents of AASDJ. and 


ASISA (see below). Correspondence should be  cddresved to the Secretary-Treasurer at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


“Kehneth R. Marvin, Jowa State, Charles E: Swanson (chairman), Iinois, David M. 


White, Boston, Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State (terms expire 1954); Frank L. 
Mott, Missouri, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, William F. Swindler, Nebraska, Clifford 
F. Weigle, Stanford (terms Tab 1956); Ra B. Nixon, Minnesota, 

~ COUNCIL ON 10 AND 


EDUCATOR MEMB y. Heath, Towa State College (term 
Brown, Illinois; Baskett (chairman), Northwestern, Paul 


(terms ¢ 1954); ‘Arthur M M. Barnes, Jowa, 
ge, 1955), NARTB MEMBERS—Edward Breen, KVFD, Fort 
y i abe : pe xe bara feaee ree (term. 19§2); 
1953); Hugh B. Terry, KLZ, Denver, Colo. (term epee 1984). NARND (erm expire 
Jim Bormann, WCCO, Minneapolis, Minn. (term. expires 1952). 
COORDINATE ORGANIZATIONS | 
Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 


‘PRESIDENT, Burton Marvin, Kansas; VICE-PRESIDENT, Wesley, Maurer, Michigan; secre- 
additional members 


TARY-TREASURBR, Elmer F: Beth, Kansas; Of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State, Ra ‘ 


INSTITUTIONS | 
Universities: wise 
gia, Ilinois,. Iowa, ‘Kansas, 


homa A. & M., Pennsylvania, South Dakota, cole (State College tor Wotan). 
American Society of Journalism School Administrators 


- Present, Alvin.E. Austin, North Dakota; vice-paesment, Quintus C. Wilson, Utah; 


ig reales Same 7a: TNR a wb age INSTITUTIONS REP- 


gueane, Linen, Loyola ofthe South, Mant, Mi Mig, Nerd Nevada, North Ds- 


kota, South Dakota, Southern Methodist, Temple, Texas Tulsa, Utah, West 


Virginia, Wyoming; State Colleges—M Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma 


Av& M., San Jose, South Dakota, Texas.A. & M — a 





Ai saint 
aoranree Minnesota, Fred 8. Siebert ( 


secretary-treasurer), 
ilkerson, Louisiana State (terms Ls. arm es ny tera Marvin, 


. Kansas (ex officio ax president of AASD)); allermate, Gcrdon Sabine, Oregon (term ex- 


~ 


ie ), ASNE; Robert K. Richards, NARTE: Louis on (vice-prest- 

dent), Oi ope Sie Oe Se : 
ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 

-EpucaTon MEMBERS—Earl Missouri, Norval Neil Luxon. (chairman), Ohio 

“State (terms expire 1953); C. H. Sandage, Hlinois (term expires 1954); Clifford Wi 

Stanford (term i a 1955). PROFESSIONAL 


ASSOCIATION .MEMBERS—Herbért 
ag "i ero Sponges Cotnetin: Losers <Serenareey R. Howard, Cleve- 
News. 











EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


by SCOTT M. CUTLIP, University of Wisconsin, and 
ALLEN H. CENTER, Public Relations Director, Parker Pen Company 


This new text combines a study of the theory of public relations with a 
comprehensive discussion of present-day techniques, together with their 
application in ten major fields. Much of the material in the book, particu- 
larly that on theory and history, and applications in labor unions and 
military forces, is based on the authors’ extensive original research. 


502 pages O29” Published August, 1952 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING 
by GRANT M. HYDE, University of Wisconsin 


Here is a text which employs a completely new approach to the teaching 
of journalism. The student starts writing news stories immediately on 
subjects within his range. Then, when he has some idea of what a news 
story is, the techniques of news gathering and writing are discussed in 
great detail. The emphasis is on small-city newspaper work. 


600 pages 5H" x BY" Published April, 1952 


MAKERS OF MODERN JOURNALISM 
by KENNETH STEWART, University of Michigan, and 
JOHN TEBBEL, New York University 

This new book presents a series of personalized biographies of the men 
who have shaped the history of American Journalism— integrated into a 
narrative picture of the rise of the American press. Some of the material 
is based on personal interviews. Several chapters treat radio and TV as 
news media. 


550 pages Se” x BHR" Published Aprii, 1952 
Send for Your Copies Today 











